




She was vaguely aware of being clasped in his 

strong arms. 
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CLARISSA FURIOSA, 




CHAPTER I. 

DURING AN AUTOMN SESSION. 

T he House of Commons on a murky November 
evening is indeed a melancholy spectacle for the 
sympathetic eye to gaze down upon. But who, except 
a very ignorant and sanguine person, can expect sym¬ 
pathy to descend from the Ladies* Gallery, or the misery 
and iniquity of an autumn session to be ^justly appre¬ 
ciated there ? Miss Clarissa Dent, for example, craning 
forward with parted lips and drinking in every word of 
the really eloquent denunciation which a famous Radical 
statesman was hurling at the Goi^iswument of the day, 
had no idea that the orator was fighting a losing battle 
very much against his will, nor any pity to bestow upon 
the weary legislators beneath her, save upon the few 
occupants of the front ministerial bench, who, to be 
sure, seemed to be taking their punishment-wth an^azing 
apathy ahd indifference. 

“ How can they an^er him ? ** she demanded in an 
agitated whisper of tier aunt^ who was seated beside 
her. “ He hasn*t left them a leg to stand upon.*' 

" Hasn't he ? ” returned the^ Stout, lymphatic lady 
addressed. I Wasn't lisfiening, and I am not sure that 
I know what it is aU about; but your unde says the 
Bill is perfectly safe, so it doesn't matter whether they 
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can answer him or not. Most likely they can, though; 
for I believe Sir Robert Luttrell is to reply, and Sir 
Robert, your uncle says, is far and away the best 
debater on our side.” 

Clarissa scrutinized with increased interest the hat 
beneath which this champion of Constitutionalism and 
the existing order of things was taking repose. There 
was not very much to be seen of the Right Honourable 
Sir Rob^t Luttrell, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas¬ 
ter, except his hat; for he had tilted it over his eyes, 
his head was thrown back, his closely - trimmed grey 
beard was at right angles with the rest of his person, 
and, but for the slow, regular swinging of one long leg 
over the other, he might have been supposed to be fast 
asleep. But when his redoubtable antagonist sat down, 
amidst prolonged cheering, and when he himself rose, 
resting both hands for a moihent upon the table, a keen, 
intelligent spectator such as Miss Clarissa was able to 
divine that the languid-looking, elderly gentleman who 
was about to speak might prove sufficiently wide-awakfe 
for all practical purposes. 

Sir Robert Luttrell’s method, it must be confessed, 
was a little disappointing, at the outset, to those wRo 
were unacquainted with him and it. But by degrees 
his complete mastery of his subject became more and 
more apparent; by degrees, too, the quiet style in which 
fie made his successive points rendered it increasingly 
manifest that he had His adversary on the hip. It is npt 
likely that his speech affected a ^isingle vote, ot that he 
had any expectation of its doii^ so; yet he scored a 
triumph which was tolerably sure to be taken note of in 
the constituencies, and even within the walls of the 
House he gaix^ one itmre enthusiastic adherent. 

That was perfectly s^lepdid! ” Clarissa exclaimed, 
after Sir Robert had resumed his seat. X almost sus- 
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pected myself of being a Radical half an hour ago, but 
now I haven't the slightest doubt that I am a Tory, He 
was absolutely convincing. Didn't you think so, Aunt 
Susan ?" 

I dare say he was," answered fat Mrs. Dent with a 
yawn; “ he is said to be a very able man. It is a great 
pity that he is so extravagant, for I believe it has come 
to this now, that office is almost a necessity to him, and 
of course the other side must have their turn some day. 
I am sorry to take you away, dear, if this sort of thing 
amuses you; but your unde is leaving, I see, and I 
promised that we would drive him home." 

Mrs. Dent and her niece, after finding and entering 
her carriage, were soon joined by a dapper little elderly 
gentleman in a very expensive fur-lined coat, who put 
his shrewd, pleasant, smootfi-shaven face in at the win¬ 
dow for a moment to say,— 

“ ril be with you immediately; I want just to say 
a word to Luttrell." 

This was Mr. Dent, of the famous banking house of 
Dent and Co., member for a metropolitan constituency, 
and a man entitled, on many obvious grounds, to the 
respectful esteem of his fellow-lawgivers. That he 
enjoyed the friendship and esteem of Sir Robert Luttrell 
was a circumstance hitherto unknown to his niece, who 
had but recently taken up her abode under |iis roof; and 
her own esteem for Uncle Tom "Cvas considerably en¬ 
hanced when, bending forward, she saw him holding 
that eminent statesman by the elbow. Presently the 
pair approached the carriage, talking in low tones as 
they advanced, and thenMr. Dent said,— 

“ Clarissa, Sir Robert Luttrell wishes to be introduced 
to ^ou. He is kind enough to say that Lady Luttrell 
wiU accept you as a substitute for your aunt at dinner 
next Thursday." 
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Sir Robert took off his hat, and, while expressing his 
regret that Mrs. Dent*s state of health compelled her to 
avoid heated rooms, declared himself very grateful to 
her niece for consenting to undergo the tedium of a 
solemn political dinner. 

** Politics and politicians don’t interest young people,” 
he remarked with a shrug and a laugh. “ Is this your 
first visit to the House of Commons, Miss Dent ? How 
bored you must have been ! ” 

” Indeed no! ” exclaimed Clarissa. " This was my 
first visit to the House of Commons, but I hope it will 
not be my last, for the newspapers give one no idea at 
all of what a debate really is. Your speech made me 
see quite clearly how shabby and insincere the Opposi¬ 
tion are, and I should think it must have made them 
fed ashamed of themselves too. In future I shall always 
beg Uncle Tom to get me into the Ladies* Gallery if there 
is any prospect of your speaking.” 

She turned red (but the darkness concealed her blushes) 
after making this flattering statement. She was entirely 
without experience of the customs and conventions of 
high society, and it occurred to her too late that for a 
mere school-girl to address so very great a man as Sir 
Robert LuttreU in that way might savour of imperti¬ 
nence. Sir Robert, however, seemed to be quite pleased. 

** The leaders of the Opposition,” he answered, are, 
I am sorry to tell you, dead to all sense of shame; but 
I, who belong to the party of simplicity and rectitude, 
am by no means impervious to compliments, and you 
have paid me the prettiest compliment that I have 
teceived for many a long day, Miss Dent, How much 
nicer you are than your uncle, -who won’t even give me 
credit for being serious ! ** 

The truth is that he was not very serious; ahd doubt¬ 
less that was why, notwithstanding his cohspicubtts 
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abilitjeis, he was not, and never would be, the chosen 
leader oi an extremely serious nation. Mr, Dent, on 
the way home, explained to his niece in a few pregnajit 
words how it was that Sir Robert’s disabilities outweighed 
his abilities. 

“ It is his misfortune to be dangerously clever, and 
his fault that he is incurably indolent. No Conserva¬ 
tive administration could be formed without him, and 
no department could be safely entrusted to him. One 
foresees the day when he will be driven to accept a peer¬ 
age, as a preliminary step to figuring in the Bankruptcy 
Court.” 

O Tom, you would never let it come to that! ” 
exclaimed Mrs. Dent. “ You are ambitious for your 
friends, if you are not ambitious for yourself, and I am 
sure you will not allow the Luttrells to be ruined for the 
want of a little ready money.” 

” Ah, you flatter me, my dear Susan, you flatter me ! 
It is the business of a banker, I admit, to lend money; 
but it is likewise his business and his duty to do so upon 
unimpeachable security.” 

The foregoing dialogue conveyed no distinct impres¬ 
sion to the mind of Clarissa, who, eager though she was 
to acquire information, and prompt at assimilating it 
when placed before her in the form of definite facts, 
was as yet easily puzzled by innuendoes. An orphan, 
who could scarcely remember her mothef, and whose 
father had been a grave, stern man of business, approach- 
‘'able only at meal-times during the holidays, she had, 
during the first eighteen years of her life, been about as 
solitary a human being as could have been discovered 
in England or out of it. .Bhe had cried on leaving school, 
although she had had but few friends there; she had 
cried, when her father died suddenly, although he had 
given her so little cause to lament him; there was in 
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her a fine large store of affection ready to be lavished 
upon somebody, and hitherto unclaimed by anybody. 
Of this a considerable portion was now overflowing up«i 
her uncle and aunt, who had taken her to live with them 
in Portland Place, and who, indeed, were showing them¬ 
selves very kind to her, having no child of their own. 

” It is a thousand pities, not to say ten thousand 
pities,** Mr, Dent remarked when his younger brother's 
death cast this fresh responsibility upon him, '' that 
Clarissa is not a boy. Still, being what she is throng 
no fault of her own, she must be made the best of. With 
care and good management, we may, I trust, restrain 
her from eloping with the butler.’* 

** You see,” he added by way of explanation, ” she 
has a bias towards eccentricity. Or rather, you don't 
see it, but I do. I detect it in her eyes and the arrange¬ 
ment of her hair, as well as in her speech every now and 
then. However, she is still quite fluid, so to speak, and 
it is your obvious duty, my dear, to run her into a nice, 
trustworthy, conventional mould,” 

Poor Mrs. Dent, who had for many years been an 
invalid, and who was entirely devoid of experience in 
the training of the young, protested plaintively against 
so startling a representation of her duty to her neigh¬ 
bour ; but she was partially reassured by her husband*s 
next remark. 

” Your diffidence is becoming, Susan, and not alto¬ 
gether misplaced. What should console you is that 
the task of moulding Clarissa is only too likely to pass 
into other hands before long, and it will be for me, I am 
afraid, to say into what hands if shall or shall not pass. 
I feel strong enough to beat a domestic servant, but Lord 
knows whether I shall have the strength and wisdom to 
make a judicious selection amongst the fortune-hunters 
who are sure to come buzsing round her presently.” 
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Ckoissa in a years* time would enter into undie> 
piited possession of the fortune which she had inherited 
trom her father. This, it was generally und^rstood^ 
would be a comfortable, though not a large one; but 
as Mr. Dent, who was his brother*s sole executor, had 
maintained a discreet reserve upon the point, nobody 
knew for certain what the late junior partner*s interest 
in the banking business had amounted to. In any case, 
suitors were not likely to hang back; for the girl was 
decidedly pretty, notwithstanding her somewhat angu¬ 
lar figure and the awkward habit of poking her head 
which her schoolmistresses had been unable to correct, 
and which she herself excused on the plea of short-sight¬ 
edness. Her fluffy flaxen hair, and the blue eyes (often 
screwed up), in which her unde had pretended to dis¬ 
cern indications of dawming eccentricity, were well 
enough, her complexion was really admirable, her nose 
and mouth did not sin against received rules, and she 
had a double row of excellent white teeth, which were 
displayed every time that she spoke. 

“ They are displayed a little too much,** the family 
physician said, when, for certain reasons, he had been 
requested to make a careful examination of the young 
lady; “ it is a sign of a delicate constitution, and I think 
she will require watching. Her lungs are sound, and 
the cough which alarms you does not mean much—for 
the present. At the same time, I would not let her catch 
vcold, if I were you. Why not take her abroad for the 
Winter ? ** 

There were several reasons for disregarding this very 
inconvenient piece of advice, one of them being that, 
although an active member of Parliament may succeed 
in finding a pair, it is not always possible for a busy 
banl^ to absent himself from his aflairs for severd 
monUis together, while another was that foreign habits 
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and foreign cookery were abhorrent to Mrs. Dent. H<jw- 
cver, the doctor did not insist; and Clarissa, for her part, 
was not conscious of having anything the matter with 
her beyond a troublesome little cough. 

People are apt to be interesting or the reverse in exact 
proportion to their novelty or staleness. Sir Robert 
and Lady LuttreJl, who had been entertaining members 
of Parliament and'the wives of members of Parliament 
for very many years, probably thought that the party 
which assembled at their house in Grosvenor Place on 
the succeeding Thursday was composed of units duller 
than ditch-water; whereas Miss Dent, as soon as she 
had heard the names of her fellow-guests, felt it a privi¬ 
lege and an excitement to be even in the same room 
with them. She was very prettily dressed on that occa¬ 
sion, economy in the matter of dress being quite un¬ 
necessary, so far as she was concerned; she was more 
or less aware of looking her best; she was too unaffectr 
cdly modest to be shy, and it is, therefore, not surpris¬ 
ing that she produced a decidedly favourable impression 
upon those who saw her for the first time. Her hostess 
in particular took a fancy to her at once. 

“ My dear,” she said, speaking with a very slight 
foreign accent, and laughing in response to a somewhat 
natf ejaculation of the girl's, “it is charming of you to 
thank us, but you will soon discover that it is we who 
ought to be thanking you for having brought a little 
brightness into our dreary gathering. My son—who is 
the only creature present except yourself with any 
pretension to youth—^will tell you what terrible affairs 
our dinner parlies always are. Oh yes; it is true that 
there are some great men in the room; but, between 
ourselves, it is not very difficult to be great, anddt is 
very easy to be wearisome.” , % ‘ 

Lady Luttrell was a Frenchwoman by both, Imt had 
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Iive4 long enough in England to have acquired'many 
oi out habits, as well as a pedect command of our Ian* 
guage. Qever, vivacious, and still retaining a fair share 
of the beauty for which she had been famous towards 
the middle of the nineteenth century, she was, and always 
had been, of considerable assistance to her husband in 
a social sense. 

The comparatively juvenile statesman who escorted 
Miss Dent to the dining-room was spared any painful 
intellectual effort in seeking for subjects of conversation 
suitable to his neighbour, his whole time being taken 
up in replying to quick, eager queries, some of which 
had the privilege of amusing him mightily. But he was 
able to tell her who the distinguished personages in her 
immediate vicinity were, and he was likewj^ able to 
gratify her curiosity with regard to the oivb individual 
present who was distingui^ed from the rest of the com¬ 
pany by virtue of possessing no particular distinction. 

** Don’t you know Guy Luttrell ? ” he asked. ** I 
thought you were a friend of the family. Oh yes, I sup¬ 
pose he is rather good-looking; most people call him so. 

I don’t think I very much admire that type of man my¬ 
self. One foresees that he will be fat before he is middle- 
aged. He has been a bit of a mauvais sujet^ I believe.” * 

” I should say that he was very good-natured,” 
Clarissa remarked, scrutinizing the heir of the Luttrells 
through her glasses. • 

” They always are; that is one reason why they are 
always so expensive. And Sir Robert can’t very well 
afford an expensive son in these hard times, poor man 1 
Guy began life in the Guards, and amused himself very 
satisfactorily for a year or two. Then an end had to 
come to that, and he exchanged into some line regiment 
or other; since which he has been doing A.D.C. work 
ih various places. He is said to be on the lookout for 
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an heiress now, and I am sure he will have no difficulty 
at all in finding one. Why is it, Miss Dent, that your 
sex invariably prefers scamps to sober, irreproachable 
hard-working feUows like me ? ” 

** I can't think,” answered Clarissa absently. 

She was still engaged in endeavouring to take the 
measure of Captain Luttrell, who might be a scamp, 
but who had not so very much the appearance of being 
one. Tall, broad-shouldered, and fair-complexioned, 
with a light moustache which did not conceal his well¬ 
shaped mouth, he was no bad specimen of the better 
class of contemporary British warriors. In features 
he was not unlike his father, whose trick of keeping his 
eyes half closed he had also inherited; but Sir Robert’s 
eyes, when open, were seen to be bright and iron-grey in 
colour, whereas Captain Luttrell’s were sleepy and blu^. 
Moreover, the younger man had a narrower Wehead, a 
flatter top to his head, and somewhat more fleshy cheeks 
than the elder. These trifling indications of inferiority 
did not prevent him from being pleasant to look upon, 
nor did they cause Clarissa to modify the favourable 
judgment which she was disposed to pass upon him. 

Later in the evening he was introduced to her by his 
mother, who said, ** Guy, I have been telling Miss Dent 
that she ought to come south with us this winter and get 
rid of her cough. Can you not manage to sing the praises 
of Pau for once, in spite of your being such a John Bull ? ” 

Captain Luttrell, smiling sleepily and gazing down 
upon Miss Dent from the height of six feet two inches 
above the level of the floor, remarked that Pau really 
wasn't a bad sort of place, considering that it laboured 
under the disadvantage of being situated in France. 
** There's hunting of a sort and shootmg, if you don't 
mind going up to the mountains for it; and gam^ of 
various kinds, if you're fond of 'em. We have a villa 
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there—at least, my mother has, for it belongs to her. 
Has she been asking you to stay with her ? Upon my 
word, I should go if I were you. You'll find it ever so 
much more like home than Cannes or Mentone, or some 
vile hole of that kind." 

Qarissa laughed and replied that if there was any 
place like home, she was not at all likely to make ite 
speedy acquaintance. Lady Luttrell had very kindly 
offered to take charge of her in the event of her being 
expatriated by the doctor; but she feared her cough 
was not nearly bad enough to afford her an excuse for 
accepting the invitation. 

** Ah, well, that’s one way of putting it, of course," 
Captain Luttrell observed. " I suppose what you mean 
is, that you ain’t going to leave England unless you're 
obliged ; and there I’m altegether with you." 

He sat down and proceeded, after a leisurely fashion, 
to pour his personal and professional grievances into a 
partially sympathetic ear. Clarissa was of opinion that 
a soldier ought not to make quite such a fuss about inci¬ 
dental hardships; yet, when her uncle came to take her 
away, she had decided in her own mind that Captain 
Luttrell was a lovable if not precisely an admirable 
fellow-creature, while she could not but be flattered by 
the kindliness of her hostess, who, on wishing her good¬ 
night, said,— 

“ Now, mind: I carry you off to Pau with me before 
" the end of the year— c*esi entendu ! If your uncle makes 
difficulties, we will call in the doctors and stop his mouth." 

" It is not impossible," Mr. Dent remarked dryly, as 
he seated himself in the brougham beside his niece, " that 
yotxr uncle might make difficulties, if such a project were 
seriously put forward. What else am I here for ? " 

But the significance of this query was lost upon the 
lUiSu^iectiflg Garissa. 
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HACCOMBE LUTTRELL. 

Towards the end of November or beginning of De¬ 
cember, Sir Robert was pacing up and down the broad 
terrace which fronted his house at Haccombe. 

" Yes/* he said with a sigh, in answer to an observa¬ 
tion which had just been made by his companion, “it 
is a beautiful old place, and any man might be proud 
of owning it, provided that he had money enough to 
keep it up. When you have to be perpetually cutting 
down expenses right and left, you begin to feel that some 
luxuries are scarcely worth what they cost. I suppose 
I ought to do as others do, and let the house to some 
confounded brewer, or—or ” r 

“ Or banker ? ** smilingly suggested Mr. Dent, who, 
clad in a grey suit and with his hands in his pockets, was 
the recipient of this slightly petulant outburst on the 
part of an old friend, “ No, my dear Luttrell, I do not 
rise. As for cutting down expenses, it really does seem 
to me-” 

“ Ah, my good fellow,** pleaded Sir Robert, throwing 
up his hands deprecatingly, “ please don't say that 
again. It seems to you that half the servants might 
be dismissed, and half the house shut up, and half the 
amount of champagne drunk, and so forth, and so forth. 
But you don’t know what you are advising me to do; 
you don't know what the irresistible dead weight ^ 
established custom is. 1 do what I can, and hope ior 
the' best, while fully anticipating the worst. Guyii T 
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dare say, will sell the place when he succeeds me—always 
supposing that the place remains his to sell.” 

“ Why don't you send him to America, Luttreil ? ” 
he asked presently. 

” Who ?—Guy ? What do you mean ? ” returned 
the other with a touch of irritability. “ How the deuce 
can I send him to America ? And why the deuce 
should I ? ” 

“ It was only a figure of speech. America, of course, 
tomes to us like Manchester and Liverpool and other 
places where wealthy men produce we^thy daughters 
for the benefit of impoverished landowners. But that 
appears to be the sole solution, doesn't it ? ” 

** So Lady Luttreil says; but it is one thing to lead 
Guy to the water and another to make him drink. I 
very much doubt whether anything in the world will 
ever induce him to marry an ugly girl. You wouldn't 
think,” added Sir Robert wistfully, ” that that fellow 
would be so abominably hard to please, but he is.” 

” Is your son to accompany you to Pau this winter ? ” 
” He won't accompany us; he may come out for a 
week or two after Christmas, but it is quite uncertain 
as yet, I believe, whether he will give himself the trouble 
or not. Why do you ask ? ” 

” As if you didn't know ! In all truth and sincerity 
I am grateful to you and Lady Luttreil for your kind¬ 
ness to Clarissa; I think she ought to S^pend the cold 
, months in a milder climate. I don't see how we could 
take her abroad ourselves, and if we accept your "invi¬ 
tation on her behalf, we shall do so with a full sense of 
the obligation under which we are laid. But I should 
have nothing to thank you for if this southern trip 
were to have the result which Lady Luttreil anticipates 
and de^res. I agree with you that Garissa is charm- 
mg; but she is at present quite raw, and what she will 
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be like when she is ripe I can*t pretend to foresee. AH 
I know is that 1 am responsible for her until she attains 
her majority, and that it would never do for me to let 
her espouse a man whose motives, from the nature of 
the case, could hardly be regarded as above suspicion. 
I am sure you will forgive my bluntness.” 

Sir Robert Luttrell laughed and replied,— 

“ I must decline to hold myself answerable for any 
notions or wishes that Lady Luttrell may have taken 
into her head; but I quite see the reasonableness of 
your fears, and I will make a point of speaking to her 
upon the subject. I will even tell Guy, if you like, that 
Miss Dent must be regarded as forbidden fruit.” 

” Thank you—no,” said Mr. Dent quietly; ” I doubt 
whether that would have the desired deterrent effect. 
If you mention my niece to hjni at all, it would be more 
to the purpose to state that she will probably not be a 
rich woman, though I dare say she will be comfortably 
provided for. But the simplest and most satisfactory 
solution of all would be to prevent him from joining you 
at Pan this winter.” 

” Very well; I’ll do my best. Only you ought to be 
aware by this time that I never can prevent things from 
happening. And, talking of the impossibility of pre* 
venting things, what is to be done about those mort¬ 
gages ? ” 

The conversation now assumed a character more 
interesting to those engaged in it than relevant to the 
progress of the present narrative. Mr. Dent, in respcmse 
to a somewhat pressing invitation, and in obedience to 
the behests of the doctor, who thought that a change 
to the mild climate of the west of England might take 
Qarissa’s cough away, had brought his niece down to 
Haccombe Luttrell,^and proposed to leave h^ thm for 
a week <xc so after his own return co London and bn^ 
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ness. As has been seen^ he had some misgivinp about 
the advisability of allowing her to proceeft to Pau with 
her new friends and his old ones; yet he was scarcely 
prepared to place his veto upon a project which had so 
much to recommend it, and for the time being he had 
matters to discuss with Sir Robert which claimed his 
whole attention. 

The discussion proved—as, under certain circum¬ 
stances, financial discussions are very apt to prove— 
inconclusive and unsatisfactory. Neither of them, per¬ 
haps, was very sorry to be interrupted by the precipitate 
arrival of a dark-haired, blue-eyed maiden of fourteen, 
who clutched Sir Robert by the arm and gasped out 
breathlessly,— 

“ Father, we all want to go fishing, and old Abraham 
says there's a nice breeze qutside, and mother told me 
to ask you whether I mightn't have a holiday. Paul 
is coming, and so is Miss Dent, and Mademoiselle would 
be very glad to have a free 'afternoon to write letters. 
You could come too, if you liked—both of you." 

" Thank you very much, my dear/* answered Sir 
Robert, laughing; “ but so far as I am concerned, I 
have no hesitation in saying that 1 should not like to be 
as seasick as you will certainly be when you get out into 
that easterly roll. Well, I suppose you may have your 
holiday if your mother sees no objection. Paul must 
take the tiller, though, and the sheet is not to be made 
fast, and you are not to jump about—mind that I ” 

The girl endeavoured not to look more compassionate 
and ds^ainful than she could help, but hei^efforts were 
not crowned with complete success. ** I have been out 
ifi about once or twice before now," she remarked, " and 
Ivhaven’t been seasick for nearly two years; still, I won't 
to give your orders to the others." 
she flung her arms round her father's neck, kissed 
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him on both cheeks» called him an old dear, and ran bade 
towards the h^use. 

That child/' remarked Mr. Dent as he gazed medi¬ 
tatively at her retreating form, “ is going to be a very 
beautiful woman one of these days, LuttreU,” 

“ Do you think so ? ” said Sir Robert. “ Yes, I dare 
say you are right. Madeline is like her mother, who also 
was a very beautiful woman in da}^ which don't seem 
so very long ago." 

The destinies of Clarissa Dent and Madeline Luttrell, 
which will be unfolded in due time for the benefit of such 
readers as may have patience enough to follow them, 
were not greatly affected for better or for worse by the 
events of that mild, still day of early winter, and it is 
only worth while to chronicle these for the sake of show¬ 
ing how Clarissa (then a^very impressionable young 
woman) fell to some extent under the influence of the 
Reverend Paul Luttrell. Paul, who was Sir Robert's 
second son, would doubtless have developed into an 
ornament of the Royal Navy, had he not, immediately 
after passing out of the Britannia, surprised and vexed 
his parents by announcing his unalterable determination 
to proceed to Oxford and take holy orders. His will 
being a great deal stronger than theirs, he had carried 
his point, and was now curate in a London parish ; but 
he had lost neither his love for the sea nor his rudimen¬ 
tary knowledge of seamanship; so that old Abraham 
Lavers, who was generally held responsible ior the safety 
of such Haccombe Luttrell visitors as cared to go out 
fishing, never hesitated to let the parson sail the boat 
when the latter formed one of the party. 

The remaining members of the expedition—a lively, 
emartly-dressed, and rath^ pretty young matron, a girl 
of masculine appearance and manners, and a couple of 
^l^ded youths—^were fully occupied with one another; 
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Madeline, bosy baiting hooks, was engaged in earnest 
conversation with Mr. Laver’s grandson, a long-legged, 
sheepish-looking boy, whose dialect was barely compre¬ 
hensible to unaccustomed ears. When old Abraham 
stepped iorward to set a head-sail, the Reverend Paul 
began,— 

** I hope you don’t mind a little bit of a lop. We < 
shan’t find the sea quite as smooth as it looks after we 
get out beyond the point.” 

I daren’t boast,” answered Clarissa, smiling, ** I 
have crossed the Channel four times in a steamer with¬ 
out any catastrophe; but that is all the experience I 
have ever had of the sea. Lady Luttrell was saying 
that you once intended to be a sailor; what made you 
change your mind ? ” 

“ Perhaps you would hardly understand if I were to 
tell you,” the young man replied. 

” Perhaps not; still you might try, if you didn’t mind. 
It would give us something to talk about.” 

Yes; but I don’t very much like talking about it 
* as a mere subject of conversation. It is tremendously 
important and serious to me, you sec—the one serious 
and important thing that there is, in fact. However, 

I am not as cowardly or as shy as I was once upon a 
time, and whether you ask out of idle curiosity or not, 

I will answer your question.” 

He did so in clear tones and in very Unambiguous 
knguage, confessing the faith that was in him, with 
perhaps just a shade of defiance at first; gradually he 
wanned with his subject, and the girl whom he addressed, 
at all events, was not disposed to laugh at him. 

/* You are very fortunate to be able to believe like 
that/* she remarked with a sigh, when he paused. 

" Ihm is no difficulty about believing,” he answered: 

people believe all manner of absurdities, real and ap- 
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parent, such as that it is unlucky to upset the salt or to 
walk under a ladder; the difi&cidty is to act up to one’s 
belief.” 

” Now, sir, if you’ll just bring 'er 'ead round to the 
wind and ketch ’old of this ’ere line, we’ll see what we 
can do,” called out old Abraham; and as lines were 
given to the rest of the party, and Madeline, in a high 
state of excitement, placed herself close to Miss Dent, 
chattering volubly, well-worn subjects of controversy 
fell for the time being into abeyance. 

The boat was rising and falling gently upon the long 
Atlantic swell, which—^perhaps because it was so long 
—disturbed nobody’s internal economy; full justice 
was presently done to the contents of the luncheon bas¬ 
kets, a very fair take of fish was secured in the course of 
the afternoon, and when the*waning light gave the signal 
for a prolonged beat back towards harbour, Clarissa had 
as yet obtained no opportunity of ascertaining how much 
or how little her reverend neighbour believed or deemed 
it essential to believe. But after land had been reached, 
and the others had started in couples to walk up to the 
house, and she, lingering behind for a few minutes in 
the falling dew and the semi-darkness, had been caught 
up by Paul, he said, as if their conversation had only 
just been interrupted,— 

” In the matter of belief, all that can be required of you 
is that you should be able to repeat the Apostles' Greed.” 

” And what about the Atbanasian Creed ? ” Qarissa 
inquired. 

” Well, there are clauses in it which I do not repeat 
myself, and although that may be unorthodox, my rector 
and my bishop wink at such unorthodoxy. Once grasp 
the truth, and you will see the insignifiicance of details. 
Only, when you do, you will find yourself involved in 
considerable difficulties with regard to conduct.” 
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** Why ? ” asked Qarissa. 

** Because you are young; because I understand that 
you are rich, or going to be; and because our creed 
compels us to be perpetually doing things that we don’t 
want to do, and leaving imdone the things that we 
should like to do/* 

** I hope I shall always do what I believe to be right,” 
Clarissa declared, with a fine confidence in herself which 
appeared to have the effect of amusing her companion. 

“ I*m sure I hope you will,** he answered, laughing a 
little ; “ but it doesn't quite follow as a matter of course 
that what you believe to be right will be right, you know. 
Anyhow, if you should ever feel a wish for a word of 
ghostly counsel from a person who may at least claim 
to be tolerably free from prejudice and bigotry, a line 
addressed to me here will b^ forwarded to the Bermond¬ 
sey lodgings which I usually inhabit." 

In this manner were laid the foundations of a friend¬ 
ship which did not remain without eventual sway over 
Clarissa’s wayward career. 



CHAPTER IIL 


WORDS OF WARNING. 

Lady Luttrell’s boudoir was the prettiest and pleas¬ 
antest room in a very pretty and pleasant house. Charm¬ 
ingly furnished, facing due south, fronted by a spacse of 
sunk flower garden, beyond which the land-locked bay 
and the wind-swept promontories of Great and Little 
Haccombe Head could be descried, it was warm in winter, 
comfortable all the year round, and reserved, by tacit 
understanding, for its proj^rietress as a quiet haven of 
retreat into which no unauthorized person might presume 
to penetrate. Sir Robert was authorized, but did not 
abuse his privilege. So unusual a proceeding, indeed, 
was it on his part to intrude upon his wife after break¬ 
fast, that when he appeared abruptly on the day follow¬ 
ing that dealt with in the last chapter, her ladyship 
exclaimed, in apprehensive accents,— ^ 

** Robert 1—is anything the matter ? ” 

Dent has to go back to London to-day.” 

” Yes, I know,” answered Lady Luttrell, looking but 
partially reassured; “he took leave of me just now. 
Does he—does he make difficulties ? ” ^ 

“ About money, do you mean ? No, he doesn*t make 
difficulties ; that would really be a work of supereroga- 
ikm, considering wliat a flne crop of them already exists. 
But he said a word or two about that girl and her commg 
to Pau with us which I must admit that he was justffied 
in saying. Personally, I am as innocent as the driven 
snow; I don't even know whether Guy means to come 
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out aft^ Christmas or not; but X am airaid Dent is not 
very far wrong in suspecting you of having a scheme in 
5«>ur mind, and I want to tell you, before it goes any 
further, that I couldn't countenance anything of the sort/* 

Easy-going Sir Robert seldom expressed himself in 
such peremptory terms; but when he did, it might be 
taken as certain that he meant to be obeyed. Lady 
Luttrell, throwing up both her hands, which were small 
and white and sparkling with jewels, hastened to repu¬ 
diate the intention so gratuitously ascribed to her. 

** What an idea ! ” she exclaimed. “ You, who know 
how fastidious Guy is, ought to know that it would be 
quite hopeless to select a bride for him. The mere fact 
of my having selected Miss Dent would be enough to set 
him against her; but I should never dream of selecting 
Miss Dent, who is neither btwautiful nor witty nor mon* 
daine. What chance could she have of attracting him ? ** 
I call her pretty, and Guy is approaching the age 
at which one ceases to be attracted by the special fas¬ 
cinations that you mention. I agree with Dent that the 
simplest plan would be to give him a hint that his pres¬ 
ence at Pau will not be essential to our happiness this 
season.** 

**That would be a very sure way of making him 
resolve to join us; of course, he would wish to discover 
what reason we could have for behaving so unnaturally. 
After all, the poor girl cannot be prevented from meet¬ 
ing 5 wung men sometimes. Since Mr. Dent is so easily 
a^rmed, I wonder that he should have said nothing 
abdut Paul, whose attentions were quite assiduous last 
night, I noticed.** 

/* Oh* well, Paul is vowed to celibacy, I suppose, like 
the rest of the High Church young parsons of the period.** 
My dear Robert, how little you know of your own 
1 Paul is what I believe you call Broad Chtirch-— 
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which means that he recognizes no ecclesiastical authority 
at all, and is removed by leagues from the High Churdi 
people, who have the affectation to claim the title of 
Catholics. Yet it stands to reason that there cannot be 
more than one Catholic Church, and-” 

** Yes, yes, my dear," interrupted Sir Robert hastily; 
" your position is unassailable; I am sure I have 
mitted that scores of times. All the same, there is no 
danger of Paul’s wanting to marry Miss Dent, while there 
might quite conceivably be a danger of Guy’s wanting 
to do so." 

Clarissa, meanwhile, had been saying good-bye to her 
uncle, from whom she was sorry to part, although it 
cannot be pretended that she was at all unwilling to be 
left behind by him. It had been arranged that she was 
to stay for another week* or two where she was, and 
then, after a halt of a few days in London, to proceed 
to the south of France with the Luttrells, for the benefit 
of her health and the enlargement of her experience and 
ideas. Naturally enough, the prospect pleased and ex¬ 
cited her; naturally enough, she preferred glimpses of 
the outer world and the society of people, some of whom 
were distinguished and some young, to the comparative 
solitude of Portland Place and a daily drive round the 
Park in a closed carriage with Aunt Susan, If she felt 
some faint twinges of compunction, they were speedily 
allayed by Mr, Dent, who said,— 

" My dear girl, you owe us no apology; on the con¬ 
trary, it is we who ought to be begging your pardon iot 
committing you to the care of strangers, rather than 
sacrifice our own comfort and convenience. Come back 
to us in the spring without a cough and withotit->-we}l, 
let us tiinit ourselves to saying without a cough—-and 
we shall feel infinitely indebted to you as well as to 
Lady LuttrelL" 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE CHATEAU DE GRANCY. 

Some of us, when we hastily turn our backs upon the 
fogs and frosts of our native land and fly southwards, 
in the wake of the swallows, as fast as a not very well 
organized service of express trains will carry us, yearn 
for a sight of liquid blue skies, of palm trees and olives 
and aloes and even of white dusty roads, dissatisfied 
unless such evidences of a really warm climate greet us 
at our journey’s end. But, a large proportion of the 
English people who are sent abroad every winter by the 
doctors’ orders care not one jot for these things, prefer¬ 
ring to find, during their temporary exile, a somewhat 
improved reproduction of what they have left behind 
them; and that is why the department of the Basses- 
Pyr6n4es continues to be, as it has been for half a century 
or so, the favoured recipient of British guineas. The 
truth is that Pau is not much more southern in appear¬ 
ance or vegetation than Devonshire, and if spring sets 
in a little earlier in those latitudes than it does in ours, 
the vicinity of the mountains is apt tow bring about 
Tr^uent returns to winter, provoking melancholy com- 
*i>arison$ between the heat of a coal fire and that which 
poor shivering mortals are able to extract, with the aid 
of the bellows, from a pile of damp logs. 

' The Chfiteau de Grancy, which stands on the east¬ 
ward side of the town, and, facing due south, commands 
a <jiaming prospect, had for many years been the 
property of Lady Luttrell, who was once upon a time 
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the beautiful Mademoiselle de Grancy, and who, on the 
death of her parents, had inherited the family dwelling, 
together with a modest fortune in hard cash, not one 
franc of which now remained to her. The house had 
scarcely more claim to be called a chateau than have 
certain Irish mansions to be known as castles, and, like 
them, it stood in somewhat conspicuous need of repairs; 
yet its rooms were lofty and spacious. 

Such as it was, it drew warm expressions of admira¬ 
tion and delight from Clarissa Dent, whose good fortune 
it was to form her first impression of Pau on one of those 
brilliant, cloudless December days, a yearly half-dozen 
of which would make the fortune of the locality, if it 
were not already made. 

Lady Luttrell was pleased and flattered by the girl’s 
unaffected enthusiasm; for she loved the scenes of her 
own half-forgotten girlhoocf, and returned to them every 
year with an increased sense of relief and thankful 
escape. Life in England had come to mean for her 
perpetual anxiety, perpetual vai^ efforts to make both 
en<k meet, perpetual doubts whether the political game, 
with its enforced hospitalities and its terrible uncer¬ 
tainties, was worth the candle. 

When in winter quarters, however, there was no need 
for pretence on the part of this harassed lady, and the 
hospitality which she freely dispensed and accepted was 
a genuine satisfaction to her. Elaborate dinner-parties 
she left to the rich Americans who at that time were 
beginning to establish themselves as leaders of Pau 
society; occasional informal dances did not cost much, 
and the hosts of visitors, indigenous and exotic, who 
besieged the Chflteau de Grancy were a great deal less 
hungry and less exacting than those who honoured 
GtDsvenor Place and Haccombe Luttrell with thdlr comr 
pany. As for Qarissa, after a fortnight of what sqnned 
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to her to be an unceasing how of gaiety and dissipation, 
she felt as if she had obtained the experience of an ordi¬ 
nary lifetime; and indeed the fact was that she did see 
and converse with a large number of people. 

Just before Christmas, Madeline was set free by the 
departure, on leave of absence, of stern Mile. Girault, 
her governess; and then it was that Clarissa was for the 
first time persuaded to mount one of the wiry little 
horses of the country, who, she was assured, was so 
quiet that no ill could possibly befall her so long as she 
remained upon his back. 

Clarissa was no horsewoman; but as her education 
had included a few dozen riding lessons, she achieved 
some preliminary excursions without mishap, and soon 
felt sujB&ciently sure of herself to accompany Sir Robert 
and Madeline to a near meet, although it was understood 
that she was not to attempt to follow the hoimds. Sir 
Robert, whose half-hearted efforts at economy did not go 
to the length of preventing him from bringing a couple 
of English hunters out to Pau for the short time that 
he spent there every winter, would not permit his daugh¬ 
ter to risk her neck in that way, despite her urgent en¬ 
treaties. 

** No, no, my dear; wait till you are married,” he 
said. “ Your husband, if you select him carefully, may 
be one of the many men who approve of hunting ladies ; 
your father isn’t. Besides,” he added, on’ the particular 
occasion in question, ” you can’t desert Miss Dent, for 
whose prudence and safety we have all made ourselves 
responsible. You are fortunate, young people,” he re¬ 
marked presently, with a sigh—” nothing to do but to 
ainuse yourselves and bask in the sun till you are tired 
of it! ^ How would you like to be under orders to return 
l;qQdon in a week, as I am ? ” 

Oftrissa: thought she would like nothing better than 
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to share in administering the affairs of a great empire 
but Sir Robert assured her that he was blessed with no 
such privilege. 

^*The great empire blunders along somehow or other 
with a loose rein; the sole concern of the modem 
statesman is to secure votes, and you can’t conceive 
what a dull, dreary game that is I It is a thousand 
times better fun to gallop after a bagged fox.” 

That form of sport was soon accorded to him; and 
as Clarissa and Madeline, in obedience to instructions, 
turned their horses’ heads homewards, the latter re¬ 
marked confidentially,— 

” I didn't say anything to my father about it, for 
fear of his beginning to fuss, but I shall get Guy to 
take us both out with the hounds when he comes. I 
know that little horse of yOurs can jump, because IVe 
tried him.” 

“ Is your brother coming out, then ? ” she asked after 
a time. 

” Yes, thank goodness ! ” answered Madeline. ” Mother 
had a letter from him this morning, and he is to be here 
in about a fortnight, she says. You met Guy in London 
at dinner, I know. Didn’t you think him awfully good- 
looking ? ” 

” I thought he was good-looking,” answered Clarissa 
without enthusiasm, ” but it doesn’t really raattfer very 
much what a man’s looks are. His conduct is so very 
much more important.” 

** But he is good-looking,” persisted Madeline. ** Be¬ 
sides which, he is the best rider, the best shot, the best 
dancer—in short, the best all-round man you ever met 
in your life. If that is what you call conduct, you may. 
put Guy at the top of the class.” 

Clarissa explained that the accomplishments emigr¬ 
ated did not, In her opinion, come quite under the head 
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of ccmduct. What was required of a man, and especially 
of a gentleman, was that he should be strictly honour- 
able; that he should be distinguished, so far as his abilities 
enabled him to be so, in his profession; that he should 
be free from vices, and that he should be a good son 
and a good brother. 

Well, he is a first-rate brother, anyhow,*’ Madeline 
declared. He is always ready to do what I ask him 
—^which is more than can be said for Paul, who, between 
you and me, is an awful prig. I don’t know much about 
it, but I suspect Guy has been rather a naughty boy 
sometimes, and I like him all the better for it. Anything 
is better than being a milksop; don’t you think so ? ” 

Perhaps, at that period of her life, Clarissa was a little 
inclined to think so; but she felt it right to preach a 
very different doctrine to hei^ juvenile companion. Any¬ 
body, she pointed out, can be wicked or as careless or 
as selfish as you please ; nothing is more easy. The 
hard matter is to have a high standard and act up to it. 
Not, to be sure, that it was any concern of hers whether 
Captain Luttrell’s standard was a high or a low one. 

** But I want you to like him,” the child said; “ I 
don’t want you to decide whether he is as sure of going 
to heaven when he dies as Paul is. It seems to me 
that very few really nice people will go to heaven, and 
they say that no heretics will; but I don’t quite believe 
that. Do you? Of course you can’t, as you are a 
heretic yourself.” 

Clarissa, not feeling competent to tackle so abstruse a 
question, and being more than a little doubtful as to 
what her own religious convictions were, changed the 
subject. ** Suppose we canter on,” she said, “ I dare 
say I shall like your brother, and I dare say it won’t 
his heart if 1 dislike him. What I am quite certain 
of is that 1 shall not join you if he takes you out hunting. 
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The bare thought of jumping over a bank or a ditch 
makes me cold with fright/’ 

Madeline, as she had been intended to do, protested 
vehemently against such groundless pusillanimity, and 
embarked upon a prolonged narrative of her personal 
early experiences in the saddle, the upshot of which was 
that, so long as you sat tight and left your horse’s mouth 
alone, you could do anything. The theme being one upon 
which she was fond of dilating, it lasted her until the 
outskirts of the town were reached, when she so far re^ 
membered what had started it as to add,— 

“ But Guy will teach you more in an hour than I 
could in a month; he knows everything that there is to 
know about horses and riding, and he has won lots of 
steeplechases. And he isn't a bit conceited about it, 
either. The wonder is—and it just shows how good he 
is—that he should come out here to see us when he 
might have ever so much better fun by spending his 
leave in England.” 

** His self-sacrifice seems to be duly appreciated, at 
all events,” remarked Clarissa dryly. 

But it was not in the least appreciated by his father, 
who, on returning home that evening, mud-bespattered, 
contented, and comfortably weary, was made acquainted 
in an offhand, casual manner with a piece of news which 
Lady Luttrell had not judged it opportune to impart to 
him before he set out. 

” Upon my word,” he ejaculated, ” this is a little too 
bad 1—though I am bound to say that it is only what I 
expected. No sooner will my back be turned than the 
mice will begin to play ; my express injunctions will be 
set at nought, and I shall be made to break faith with a 
friend to whom 1 am under the greatest obligatioai^. 
The whole plot, of course, is absolutely transparent, and 
the whole blame, of course, will be thrown upon me.** 
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** What plot and what blame ? ” the innocent Lady 
Luttrell wanted to know. Was it possible that, in spite 
of what she had said to him in England, Robert still set 
her down as a vulgar, foolish match-maker, and imagined 
her capable of such a bitise as to summon Guy to the 
south of France, in order that he might cast himself at 
Miss Denfs feet ? 

Robert replied that it was possible—not only possible 
but actual. “ Although I beg to withdraw the adjec¬ 
tives, which are of your selection, my dear, not mine. 
Every fair-minded person (but where is one to look for 
a fair-minded person ?) will allow that I ought not to 
be held answerable for what may take place after my 
public duties have compelled me to quit the scene.” 

** But you are a monster—a veritable monster I ” cried 
Lady Luttrell. “ May one nqt be permitted to embrace 
one’s son before he is ordered off to a pestilential climate 
from which he may never return ? ” 

” All right,” answered Sir Robert; ” I am a monster. 
None the less so, no doubt, because I have been unable 
to prevent the ill-timed embraces of which you speak. 
All the same, I’m hanged if that fellow shall ride my 
horses to a standstill. I shall send them back home at 
once by long sea.” 



CHAPTER V. 


GUY BEHAVES VERY WELL. 

Fine weather canhot last for ever anywhere, and if it 
lasts for three consecutive weeks in the depth of winter, 
in latitude 43 ^ N. and within a short distance of a lofty 
range of mountains, those who have enjoyed it ought 
certainly not to grumble when it breaks. However, 
they always do grumble, and on a certain Januar^^ after¬ 
noon the language used respecting the climate by the 
frequenters of the English Club at Pau was becoming 
too forcible for exact reproduction. A little knot of 
them had collected beside one of the tall windows of that 
rather handsome establishment, and they were gaaing 
out indignantly at the driving rain, the muddy Place 
Royale, and the drenched, draggled passers-by. 

About the biggest fraud in Europe, I call it! ” said 
one malcontent. “ Why the deuce people who haVe 
comfortable homes of their own in England should come 
out here to be soaked to the bones and chilled to the 
marrow the doctors alone know I Fm bound to go 
wherever they choose to send my wife; but I shall tell 
them pretty straight what I think of this place when I 
get back.” 

** You won^t make *em feel ashamed of themselves,” 
observed his neighbour gloomily. ” My belief is that 
they shunt the lot of us because they don’t want us to 
die upon their hands, and because they know that this 
sort of thing is enough to kill a horse.” 

X ” It docs kill a horse,” chimed in a third; “ anyhow. 
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it pretty well killed mine, I know. What else can 
yott expect where there are no decent stables to be had 
for love or money ? Well, I shall know better than to 
hire an infemally-expensive house for six months in such 
a vile hole again—that’s one thing I ” 

** Oh, come I ” protested brisk, bald-headed little Colon<d 
Curtis, who, in his character of a resident at Pau, felt 
these remarks to be more or less personally offensive; 
“ you can’t expect to get a rainless winter nearer home 
than Nubia. What I maintain is that Pau isn’t to be 
beaten in Europe. Just you try the Riviera, and see 
how you like the mistral! ” 

** At least one may count upon meeting one’s friends 
at Cannes,” growled Mr. Samuels, a black-bearded, over¬ 
dressed Hebrew, who, having made an enormous fortune 
in the cotton trade, had espoused an earl’s daughter and 
basked habitually in the smiles of highly-placed person¬ 
ages ; " one doesn’t feel like an outcast and an exile 
there.” 

” Of course,” said Colonel Curtis with deadly calm¬ 
ness, ” I can’t tell how you would feel, or how you ought 
to feel, in decent society, Samuels, and I don’t pretend 
to know who your friends may be; but I do know that 
our visitors* list this winter includes representatives of 
the best blood in England.” 

” There are the Luttrells, whom we have with us every 
season,” he concluded. ” I suppose eveij Samuels would 
deign to shake hands with a Cabinet Minister—that is, 
if the Cabinet Minister had no objection.” 

A good-natured bystander, perceiving that the atmos¬ 
phere was highly charged with electricity, and that there 
'Would be a row presently unless somebody intervened, 
was disinterested enough to start one of those subjects 
wl]$lch are always sure to promote general harmony, 
./^The Luttr^s are pretty nearly broke, I hear. Is 

2 
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it true, Cdonel, that they have sent tor Guy to 
him to that girl who is staying with them ? And wfll 
really have twenty thousand a year ? Somebody 
told me the other day that she will come into any amount 
of money when her uncle dies.** 

Colonel Curtis, charmed at being referred to as an 
authority upon matters of social importance, forgot his 
incipient quarrel with the purse-proud Jew and assumed 
an air of judicious reserve. 

** It is quite impossible to say,** he replied, “ what 
Miss Dent may or may not be worth eventually. Her 
father, as I dare say you know, was very well off; her 
uncle, whose wife is an invalid, may live for another 
twenty or thirty years—in fact, I believe he is a trifle my 
junior—so that there is the possibility of his marrying a 
second time and having chil^^ren. I don’t care to chatter 
about the family affairs of an old friend like Lady LuttreU, 
but it stands to reason that she would not be very sorry 
if her eldest son were to take a fancy to a young lady 
whose prospects are, to say the least of them, hopeful.** 

” Especially as, by all accounts, her eldest son has not 
shown himself a particularly hopeful si>ecimen so far,** 
remarked one of the Colonel’s hearers. “ Had to leave 
the Guards in rather a hurry, hadn’t he ? ** 

He has given his parents some anxiety, no doubt,” 
answered Colonel Curtis, who was barely acquainted 
with Guy, and knew no more of the inmates of the 
ChS.te&n de Grancy than everybody in Pau knew; ** but 
theape Is nothing against his charactei—nothing at all. 
He has sown his wild oats,’that*s aH, like the rest of us 
—like the rest of us.” 

The little man twirled up his moustache, sighed 
retrospectively, swayed from his toes to his heels, 
end^voured, not without success, to look as ii he hsjd 
beam a sad dog once upon a time. , ^ 
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Tneir i^leasant talk -was interrupted by the subject oi 
it, wbo strolled into the room and aSked whether anybody 
was going to play pool; whereupon it appeared that 
everybody was. It likewise appeared that everybody 
was overjoyed to see Captain Luttrell, who was addressed 
affectionately as dear old chap/* and who (although 
he had chanced to overhear a word or two which had 
not been intended to reach his ears) smiled very good- 
humouredly upon the company. It was his nature to 
be good-humoured, and uninvited familiarity seldom 
or never produced the effect upon him which it does 
upon more highly-strung nervous temperaments. 

Darkness had fallen upon the dismal scene outside 
when he got into his mackintosh, turned up his collar 
and his trousers, and splashed along the ill-lighted Rue 
du Lyc^ towards his mother's villa, where he had now 
been domiciled for several days. He meditated as be 
went upon many things — amongst others, upon the 
words above alluded to, of which he had been an unin¬ 
tentional hearer, and which had not caused him any 
surprise. 

He knew that it was almost his duty to marry money, 
and would unquestionably be his pleasure, provided that 
the thing could be done compatibly with the ill-defined 
principles which ruled his life. Yet by reason of those 
same ill-defined principles he did not as yet see his way 
to making love to Clarissa Dent. It would be too easy 
and (to give, with suitable apologies, his own mental 
phrase) “ too damned unfair.” He must be pardoned 
{or assuming that feminine affections are very easily 
won. We all generalize from personal experience, and 
^Guy^s personal experience had rendered it impossible 
for him to arrive at any other conclusion. And the 
'^fiietttery of such numerous experiences, the feeling that, 
althoujg^ stHl young, he was a hundred years older than 
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this recently-emancipated schoolgirl, made hhn hedtRt^ 
and scruple to lay siege to her mnocence. 

Thus, when he reached the Chateau de Grancy and 
found nobody but Clarissa in the drawing-room, he care¬ 
fully abstained from behaving as habit and the situation 
would have prompted him to behave. He stood for a 
moment, with his back to the fire, facing the girl, who 
had rather reluctantly laid down her book on his en¬ 
trance, and all he said was,— 

I suppose it’s about time to go and dress. There 
are some people coming to dinner, aren’t there ? ** 

I believe so,” she answered; ” and then we are to 
go on to a ball. At least, Lady Luttrell and I are going. 

I don’t know whether we are to be honoured with youf 
company or not.” 

” Nor do I,” said Guy. ” My mother tells me that I 
have been asked; but I am not so keen about balls as 
I was in years gone by. I’m afraid you wouldn't promise 
me a couple of dances by way of inducement, would 
you ? ” 

That was a perfectly harmless speech to make, he, 
thought—the sort of speech that one could hardly avoid 
making under the circumstances—and of course he did 
not reAlly care a straw what answer he received. Never¬ 
theless, he was just a shade mortified on being told that 
Miss Dent was afraid she couldn’t. It was possible that 
she might have one square dance left; but, as far as 
she could remember, was already engaged for the 
whiiOle evening. 

** What! eighteen or twenty dances booked in ad* 
vance ? ” he exclaimed with raised brows. ” Far be it 
from me to dispute your right to form arrangements of 
tiiat kind; but—aren't they rather unusual ?” 

” I ^don’t know,” answered Clarissa meeldy; ym 
most be a far better judge what is usual ^an 1 iuOp 
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Bat it seems to be the custom here to take time by the 
forelock, and although I am not at all a good dancer^ I 
generally find at a ball that my card is dmost full for 
the next one before the evening is over.'* 

That,” observed Captain Luttrell, ” proves one of 
two things: either you are a much better dancer than 
your modesty will allow you to admit, or else you must 
be extraordinanly popular on other grounds. One sees 
the other grounds,” he added politely; ” fa satUe am 
yeuXy as they say here. Still I should suspect you of 
being a first-rate partner into the bargain.” 

The girl was really very pretty, he thought to himself, 
as he surveyed her with a semi-patcrnal smile and de¬ 
rived some inward amusement from noticing how her 
colour rose at his commonplace compliment—^not strik¬ 
ingly so, perhaps, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
yet attractive and rather distinguished - looking, with 
her fluffy hair, her eager, shortsighted eyes, and her 
parted lips. 

Lady Luttrell, as has been mentioned, did not give 
formal dinner-parties during those winter months when 
she was supposed to be, and supposed herself to be, prac¬ 
tising economy. But this did not prevent her from con¬ 
tinually asking a few friends to dinner; and that evening 
she ha^^even of them, French and English, most of whom 
were going on later to the entertainment for which Ga- 
rissa was so fully engaged. 

^ Madame de Malglaive, a stem, rather forbiddi^-look- 
‘ ing lady of pious life and strictly Legitimist princip^ 
who had been young in the distant days when LaSy 
Luttrell had been Antoinette de Grancy; her son Raoul, 
slim, handsome, dark-complexioned youth, fresh from 
Saint-C}^; the Vicomte de Larrouy, a brisk, good- 
humoured, talkative B^arnais, who carried his fifty odd 
yuiirs lighriy, and who, after many seasons of cosmopoli- 
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tan life at Pau» had learnt to speak a spedes of Engla^ 
of which he was extremely proud; stout Lady ChiseL 
hurdt, the wife of one of Sir Robert’s colleagues, with 
her marriageable daughter--~these, together with a 
Secretary of Embassy, caught on his pal^ge to Madrid, 
and a young American, reputed to be possessed of enor¬ 
mous wealth, constituted one of these incongruous little 
assemblages which Lady Luttrell loved to collect round 
her oval table. 

The conversation was for the most part general, and 
turned after a time upon the ball whither everybody 
present was bound, with the exception of Madame de 
Malglaive, to whose rigidly exclusive visiting-list wealth 
was no passport. « 

1 have not the honour of knowing her, this Meestresg 
Breeks,” she said, with a slight upward movement of 
her shoulders; “ she belongs to a world which I have 
cared to frequent. For you, my deal Antoinette, 
it different, no doubt: you are, so to speak, compelled 
to know everybody, and you have, besides, a charming 
young lady to amuse. It is, perhaps, also different f<?r 
Raoul, of whom I do not desire to make a hermit. From 
all that I hear, you will be magnificently entertained,^ 

** So I am assured,” said Lady Luttrell. And then 
—^possibly by way of exhibiting a discreet dan^-signal 
to her friend—she made haste to add, Mrs. Briggs is 
a compatriot of yours, Mr. Ingram, so of course you 
know all about her. I met her once or twice in London 
la|| spring, and thought her charming; but one sees so 
lime of anybody in London.” 

Mr. Ingram thought it probable that Lady Luttrdl 
had seen as much of his fair compatriot as he had done* 
He, too, had been granted the privilege of an introduction 
to her in London, where she had mixed with thO bigst 
society, having the requisite means for doiog so* She 
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was not, lie continued, with a faint smile, ah New ¥or|t 
society; but he presumed that that was of no conse* 
quence. 

"Not the smallest/* said the diplomatist, laughing. 
« We don't know what New York society means, and 
we don't want to know. On the other hand, we do know 
what the best ot good champagne is, and we flatter our^ 
selves that we can estimate the value of a pretty and 
lively woman as well as anybody.” 

M. de Larrouy told the company, with legitimate pride* 
that he could boast of being numbered amongst Mrs. 
Briggs’s intimates. In fact, he was going to lead the 
cotillon for her that evening, and, although he was bound 
to secrecy respecting details, he might mention that it 
would surpass anything of the kind which had hitherto 
been witnessed in Pau. , 

” You will say that I am a little too old for a leadei 
of cotillons; but what would you have ? It is true 
that I have led hundreds in my day, and that I may 
claim to possess a little more experience than younger 
men. Enfin /—^since Madame was pleased to insist.” 

Lady Luttrell’s guests departed almost immediately 
after dinner, and when her own carriage was announced, 
Garissa was helped into it by Guy, who had put on a hat 
and a fpr-lined coat. 

** So you are coming, after all ? ” she said. 

” Oh yes,” he answereS; ” I couldn’t Jjiold out against 
the prospect of being presented with what old de Larrouy 
calls a ' flne pearl' pin. Besides, it will make me 
quite young again to see him leading a cotillon, as he 
Used to do when I came out here from Eton for the 
Christmas holidays. 1 would ask you to dance it with 
ouly I feel sure that you must have promised it long 
to soino more worthy partner.” 

. . ^ Not so v^ long ago,” Garissa replied. ” If you 
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had asked me before dinner, I would have given it you 
with pleasure; but now I am pledged to young M. de 
Malglaive, who quite admits that he is not at all a worthy 
partner. It seems that he has only been to one baU 
before in his life, and then he had the misfortune t6 
tumble down. So he has rather distrusted himsdf 
since.'' 

Lady Luttrell, from the corner of the carriage, in 
which she was by this time ensconced, exclaimed, ** My 
dear child, you must not think of spoiling your enjoy¬ 
ment for the sake of a boy iike Raoul. Tell him to find 
somebody else, or to stand and look on." 

But Clarissa did not think it would be fair to hmt the 
poor fellow's feelings in that way, and Guy displayed 
no overwhelming anxiety to cut him out. 

** I will stand and look on, as befits my years,” said 
he. “ Perhaps, if you are very generous and I am very 
lucky, one of the ' fine pearl' pins may be bestowed 
upon me by you. Outsiders, you know, are allowed 
to take part in the cotillon when any lady is compas¬ 
sionate enough to select them." 

“ To hear you talk, one would think that you were a 
middle-aged man," exclaimed his mother, half laughing, 
half vexed. “ That is a poor compliment that you pay 
me, to make me out so old." 

He was still young, but without any affectation he 
felt almost old enough to be Miss Dent's father; and 
dancing, of which he had been passionately fond in years 
gone by, had ceased to be a form of exercise that he 
cared very much about for itself. As a matter of fact, 
he had to dance, because his skill was notorious, and 
sun$iry old acquaintances were present whom he could 

f ignore; but during the greater part of the evening 
cheerfully accepted the position of an int^esled 
spectator. 
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He accepted it> that is to say, with such cheerfulness 
a$ might be attained by one whom the scene inevitably 
reminded of irrevocable follies and neglected oppor¬ 
tunities. Another opportunity—^possiWy a final one-^ 
was now, he strongly suspected, being ofiered to him; 
but really he could not take advantage of it. Yet, ^ 
he had been a little younger, and if she had been a little 
older, and if tWngs had been rather different! . . For 
indeed Clarissa, dressed in the pale shade of pink which 
became her best, was looking charming that evening, 
and he noticed also that she had allowed her modesty 
to get the better of her veracity in stating that she wzis 
not a good dancer. 

After partaking of a supper upon which he felt jus¬ 
tified in warmly complimenting his hostess, Captain 
LuttreU could do no less thgin comply with her request, 
when she begged him to select a partner for the cotillon 
from amongst a bevy of disengaged and not very attrac¬ 
tive damsels whom she pointed out to him. Nothing 
if not good-natured, Guy chose the least promising- 
looking of these, and it may be hoped that he made her 
happy. 

Clarissa, seated at the opposite extremity of the long 
room, raised her glasses more than once to see how 
Captain LuttreU was getting on with bis rather clumsy 
partner, and was moved to genuine admiration of him 
by what she saw. Whatever he mi^t be, he was 
kind-hearted and a gentleman, she thought. 

Perhaps it was because she felt it incumbent upon her 
to reward, as far as she could, so much unselfishness that 
Garisaa, when M. de Larrouy*s artistic figures had been 
conclud^ and Mrs. Briggs had come to the front, with 
her brac^ts and her scarf-|fins, tripped across the pol- 
hlhed floor to bestow the latter form of decoration upon 
a i^tleman who declared himself honoured beyond his 
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mo^t extravagant hope^^ And then, for the first tkn# 
in her life, she found out what waltzing can be made to 
mean. 

“ That was perfect—absolutely perfect! ” she ex¬ 
claimed when, after a couple of turns round the room, 
puy relinquished her to her partner. “You dance so 
beautifully that I almost believe I have been dancing 
beautifully myself.” 

“You may quite believe it,” said Guy, laughingi 
“ it happens to be the truth.” 

“ Ah no! I am a very poor performer at my best; 
only I am certain that with you I should never disgrace 
myself, I suppose it is very greedy of me,” she added 
after a moment's hesitation, “ but—do you think you 
could manage to give me just one more turn before 
we go ? ” , 

“ I should rather think I could, and would I ” 

Now, it is doubtless a small tiling to be able to dance 
well, and no very great thing to be a good-natured sort 
of fellow, yet the judgments that we form of our fellow- 
creatures and the judgments that they form of us arc 
largely dependent upon trifles. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE UNHEROIC HERO. 

Well disposed as Clarissa was towards Captain Luttrell, 
and pleasant though the recollection of Mrs. Briggs's 
ball had been rendered for her by its Concluding episodes, 
she was as far from any idea of falling in love with him 
as he was from realizing her conception of a hero of 
romance. 

Nevertheless, Miss Dent liked Guy quite well enough 
to be a little annoyed by the obvious indifference with 
which he regarded her. He paid her compliments, it 
is true, made pretty speeches about her dancing, and 
professed himself eager for the repetition of the great 
pleasure which she had been pleased *to grant him ; but 
he had the air of talking rather in juke than in earnest, 
and he did not take the trouble to attend any of the 
parties Which followed in quick succession upon the heels 
of that already described. 

I do think, Guy," said his mother one evening at 
dinner, " that you are the most unso(;iable person to 
have staying in the house I ever knew or heard of. What 
with the hunting, wliich you always pretend to despise, 
and the club, where I suppose you gamble and lose your 
money, one sees literally nothing of you from morning 
till night.” 

Guy, who had been following the hounds all day 
in pouring rain and had come home pleasantly tired, 
laughed with his customary good-humour. 

** X should have thought," he answered, ” that you 
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and Miss Dent would be^ratefnl to me lor taking mj^l 
off. While this weather lasts, the only way in whidi I eah 
make m 5 ^f ol use is to exercise the governor's horses 
for him; but as soon as the sun comes out again I shall 
be ready for picnicking, or lawn-tennising, or anything 
else you like. Not that I believe the sun ever will come 
out again/' 

There really did not appear to be much prospect of 
it. Old residents were saying, as old residents in winter 
resorts always do say when rhe inevitable spell of cheer¬ 
less wet and cold sets in, that they had never in all their 
experience seen anything like it before. Poor Colonel 
Curtis had been having such a bad time of it at the club 
that he was fain to shut himself up at home and sadly 
tap a falling barometer every half-hour; while Clarissa, 
amongst others, was beginning to feel a little bit ill-used. 

** But not by me, I trust," said Guy, after she had 
made a somewhat disconsolate remark to that effect. 
" If you think, as my mother seems to do, that I have 
been neglecting my duties, and if I can be of service by 
staying at home to-morrow and holding a skein of wod 
for you to wind, you have only to speak the word.” 

“ No, thank you,” answered Clarissa with a touch 
of snappishness; ” I have no use for wool, and I am 
afraid I should have no use for you either.” 

” But you will when it clears up, and when he takes 
us both out hunting,” said Madeline; ” you will find 
him of the greatest use then. Guy has taught me almost 
all that I know.” 

But Captain Luttrell did not respond to this leadii^ 
observation, nor could he be persuaded to accompany 
the ladies to the house of a neighbour, where there wefU 
to be taUeaux vivanis that evening, followed probably 
by an informal dance. 

Now if all this was, as has been said, a little aimo^^^ 
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to Ciamsa, it was not of stlpt^e importance, Captain 
LuttreU being after all no more than a pleasant acquain* 
tance, of whom she would willingly have made a friend, 
had he been disposed to meet her halfway. But some 
days later a very disagreeable incident occurred, and 
one which she had difficulty in forgiving, although he 
was in no way to blame for it. Climatic conditions had 
by that time altered considerably for the better, and the 
only reason why Clarissa was not out riding on such a 
beautiful, sunny afternoon, with Guy and Madeline, was 
that the former had in a somewhat marked manner 
refrained from urging her to accompany them. He was 
going, he had said, to put his young sister through a 
course of schooling which, he was afraid, would bore 
Miss Dent, and he expressed no sort of anxiety to under¬ 
take the education of a second pupil. Miss Dent there¬ 
fore, having decided to remain at home, had established 
herself with a book in a sheltered corner of the garden, 
where it was quite warm enough to sit out of doors 
and read, supposing she had wanted to read—which she 
didn’t. 

She had been gazing abstractedly for some little lime 
at the distant mountains, all glittering and glistening 
with freshly-fallen snow, when the sound of approaching 
footsteps and high-pitched French voices roused her 
from her daydream. It was Lady LuttreU and Madame 
de Malglaive, who were engaged in conversation, and 
she held her breath, knowing that she was hidden from 
them by an intervening belt of evergreens, and having 
no particular wish to be dragged from her retreat. Thus 
it came to pass that, without the lightest intention of 
playing the eavesdropper, she distinctly heard Lady 
Luttrdl say,— 

** My dear, you do not understand our English customs, 
tis marriages are not arranged; we only try some- 
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time9 to bring them about, "and in this case we are 
trjiing at all; Sir Robert has scruples, which you will 
thuik absurd, and which I myself think rather absurd* 
Still, I am compelled to respect them/' 

It is a great fortune," said Madame de Malglaive 
gravely; “ you will be inexcusable if you allow it to 
escape you—the more so as it seems to me that the 

girl-» 

Ah yes," interrupted Lady Luttrell; " that is the 
provoking part of it. I, too, have noticed that she has 
a decided penchant for Guy; but I am not permitted to 
lend a helping hand to events, and even if I were, it would 
be useless, I fear. You know—or perhaps you do not 
know—^what Guy is. No consideration of wisdom or 
prudence will ever induce him to do what he does not 
want to do, and it is only too evident to me that he has 
taken this poor child en grippe. Yet she is neither plain 
nor stupid. He might do a thousand times worse, and 
no doubt he will. Enfin, une afatre manquie; that 
is all that one can say about it.” 

Madame de Malglaive, apparently, had something more 
to say about it; but, as the two ladies had now turned 
their backs and were walking away, her remarks did not 
reach the ear of the indignant listener. Indignant 
Clarissa could not help being, nor was she at all mollified 
by having been made aware of Sir Robert’s honourable 
scruples. This match, it seemed, had not, according to 
Lady Luttrell, been " arranged," but it had certain^ 
been desired; and now that it had to be regarded as 
une affaire manquie'* the kindness and hospitality 
Which she had been the recipient ought not to be further 
trespassed upon. Her first impulse was to go back to 
the house, despatch a telegram to her uncle, and announce 
on the morrow that, since she was perfectly well, thejit 
was no longer any necessity for her to lemain abioadL 
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Blit, fortunately, she had jitst enotzgi^ of coiximon setisi^ 
to restrain her from making herself so ridioulous. $h# 
saw that she would not be able to change all the plons 
that had been made for her without an explanation, and 
to give the true explanation of her departure would be 
a little too humiliating. Moreover, L^y Luttrell, who 
had a perfect right to wish that her son should make a 
good marriage, had, after all, been guilty of no 
With a slight effort, pardon might be granted to that 
anxious mother; but at Clarissa's age one is not quite 
sufficiently heroic or philosophic to pardon a man to 
behaving as Captain Luttrell had deemed it indispenii* 
able to his safety to behave. That he should have 
" taken her m grippe ** was a matter for regret, no 
doubt; still he was very welcome to his likes and dis¬ 
likes. “ But really," Clarissa said to herself, ** I think 
he might have waited to find out whether he was in the 
smallest danger from me before giving himself so much 
trouble to keep out of my way." ^ 

Consequently, from that day forth Guy was made to 
understand very clearly that Miss Dent found him a bore. 

“ Clarissa,” said Madeline, suddenly, one afternoon, 
** why do you hate Guy ? Oh, you needn't deny that 
you hate him; I have seen it for ever so long, and I 
can't make it out. What can he possibly have done 
to offend you ? " 

** What rubbish ! I don't hate your brother a bit; 
I don't think enough about him to hate or even dislike 
hmu Very likely if he were my brother, I should admire 
him as much as you do. As it is, he seems to me to 
be a very—what shall I say ?—ordinary sort of person." 

" He is noi ordinary," cried Madeline, firing up, “ and 
t don't lor one moment believe that you think he is. 
there is nothing that Guy can't do better than 
people—riding, shooting, fishing- 
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" Oh yes, and dancing, too,'* interrupted Clarissa with 
a laugh. 1 dare say we shall have to congratulate 
him upon having won this golf medal, or whatever it 
is, into the bargain. Only all that doesn't strike me as 
making him such a very extraordinary being. A golf 
medal isn't quite the same thing as the Victoria Cross, 
you see." 

" How can he help it if he has never been given a 
chance of fighting ? " asked Madeline pertinently. " I 
am quite sure that he will never hesitate to risk his 
life, whether he gets the Victoria Cross for it or not. 
You are not going to call him a coward, I hope ? " 

Clarissa disclaimed any idea of bringing so offensive 
an accusation against Captain Luttrell. No doubt he 
would fight as well as another in case of necessity; but 
she confessed that he did not give her the impression 
of a man who was likely to do anything foolhardy. He 
was rather too sensible and too self-indulgent for that, 
she thought.^ 

Madehne, who was a somewhat hot-tempered young 
person, looked for a moment as though she resembled 
her brother in respect of entire readiness to show fight; 
but, instead of doing that, she burst out laughing, and 
made one of those shrewd observations whereby children 
not unfrequently astonish their elders. 

If you had not assured me that you had never been 
in lov^ in your life, Clarissa," said she, " I should suspect 
you of being a little bit in love with Guy." 

Such a silly speech merited no rejoinder and received 
none. Clarissa changed the subject, and took care to 
talk so fast that her juvenile companion had no chance 
of reverting to it until they had descended to the Platee 
de Bilh^es, which has been utilized for purposes 
recreation by cricketers, lawn«tennis players^ aiM goUm 
ever since Pau became an English colony. 
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lmme<ltately on their arrival they were atcosted by 
Mr. Ingram, who was a golfer of some profici^icy, and 
who, it appeared, was on this occasion playing with and 
scoring for Guy. 

” -You are just in time to see us start on owe second 
round,” he said; ** perhaps you may care to walk with 
US for a few holes. Oh no; you won’t put us off. My 
nerves are warranted to stand anything; and if they 
weren’t it would make no difference, for our steps have 
been dogged all along by a crowd of people who have 
never witnessed anything like Luttrell’s driving before. 
Just look at them ! ” 

Clarissa looked at them, and could scarcely restrain 
herself from joining in their low, awestruck murmur of 
admiration when Guy carelessly stepped up to his ball, 
and with a swift, full swing* of the supple club sent it 
soaring away into space. Mr. Ingram’s performance was 
of a more modest but perhaps equally useful kind. 

” I am the tortoise, and Luttrell is the hare, you 
know,” he explained to Clarissa, who was walking for¬ 
ward beside him, while Madeline had joined her brother. 
** I can generally catch him up when it comes to short 
play, and we were all even at the end of the first roimd, 
you know.” 

Clarissa, in common with the rest of the throng of 
spectators, followed, for the next half-hour or so, the 
vicissitudes of a game which is, perhaps, of all games 
the least interesting to look on at; but then, to be 
sure, she was not looking at it very much. Her thoughts 
wandered a long way from the level, calm discourse of 
Mr, Ingram, who was playing very nicely, and who 
to be getting a little the better of his more showy 
aningonist. But if the progress of this contelt failed to 
axclte her,^ an incident presently occurred which, while 
it lasted, was too exdting^to be pleasant. 
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'*Thunder 1” exclaimed Mr. Ingram; *^that hoy U 
going to be drowned.” 

Clarissa followed the direction of his outstretchfed ' 
finger, and saw for a moment a round, black head and a 
pair of small arms flung up above the waters of the 
neighbouring Gave. That stream, swollen by the recent 
rains, and still more by the subsequent melting of the 
snows, had acquired the dimensions of a broad and 
turbid river. It was evident that the urchin, stooping 
to fish out a golf ball, driven thither by some erratic 
player, had lost his footing and was now in imminent 
danger of losing his life into the bargain. Cries of con¬ 
sternation arose on all sides ; half a dozen men, including 
Mr. Ingram, ran hastily towards the bank, and stood 
there in attitudes expressive of the indecision that they 
probably felt. But Guy Luttrell, who had his coat ofi 
in a twinkling, was evidently not afflicted with a malady 
which is only too apt to debar the majority of us from 
proving how brave we really are. Clarissa, holding her 
breath, saw him plunge into the water, and saw him 
immediately swept downstream by the rushing current. 
Then he disappeared behind a jutting promontory, over¬ 
grown with osiers, and she, together with the rest of 
the spectators, started off as fast as her legs would carry 
her to witness the sequel. 

They were not quite in time to witness what, as Guy 
afterwards admitt^, had been a very near approach id 
a catastrophe. When his friends caught sight of himi 
some two or three htmdred yards beyond them, he WAd 
already ashore with his half-drowned burden, and had- 
sat down to recover the breath of which he found hhn- 
self somewhat short. It was in truth rather luck than 
skfll thaf Ibad saved him; for he had been carried iaful' 
Into mid-stream, and would probably have tilen 
;bn until his strength gave out, but iot the 
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bf4a3i<^bes'<^f a {aUea tree, wluch he had just Succeeded in 
ciutchhxg. But he did not at the time think it necessary 
to mention these details. 

Oh, rm all right I ” he said, laughing, in answer to 
the sympathetic inquiries which were presently showered 
upon him. I'm not so sure about this little beggar^ 
who must have swallowed a gallon of dirty water, I 
exp^t- Does anybody know where he lives ? " 

^e boy, whose business in life it was to carry clubs, 
was well known to several of the bystanders, and he 
was at once removed to a neighbouring cottage, where 
restoratives were employed with satisfactory results* 
But this occupied some little time, and Guy was re¬ 
peatedly implored not to stand about any longer in his 
dripping clothes. 

“ Very well," he said at last; “ I'll be off, then. No; 
I don't want a lift, thanks. The best thing to do when 
you are wet through is to trot home on your own feet." 

So he departed at a trot, after'dechning Mr, Ingraui’s 
offer of an overcoat, and remarking that he was afraid 
his late antagonist must be allowed to walk over for 
their match. 

** Not that I acknowledge myself beaten," he added. 
” We'll fight it out some other day.” 

Assuredly he had not been beaten. On the contrary, 
he had gained a victory which he had been free from 
any intention of winning, and of which the vanquished 
'^persoitwas as yet hardly conscious. Only, when Made- 
"'line ajEjked triumphantly, ** How about Victoria Crosses 
now ? Clarissa was fain to eat humble pie. 

** I apologize," she answered. ** I didn't think he had 
|t in hfin, but I was wrong. It just shows the necessity 
one's neighbours to the test if one wants to 
wjiat they are." 



CHAPTER VII. 


WHY NOT ? 

None but the brave deserve the fair, and while youth 
lasts we are all of us, whether fair or unfair, prone to 
fall down and worship courage ; and if Captain Luttrell 
had given her some cause for personal dissatisfaction 
with him, none the less was he a hero of the loftiest order. 

However, he had no notion of so regarding himself, 
and he made very light of the afternoon's adventure 
when Clarissa met him agatn at the dinner-table. 

** One isn't drowned so easily as all that," Iw said in 
reply to his mother’s reiterated ejaculations of thankful¬ 
ness and dismay; " if I hadn't been reserved for some 
other fate, the Haccombe Bay lobsters would have made 
a meal of me long ago. Of course, I knew it would be 
all right, or I shouldn't have jumped in.” 

He could not possibly have known that it would be 
all right, and Madeline felt it due to him to point out 
that he could not. Clarissa held her peace, perceiving 
that he did not wish his exploit to be magnified j but, 
naturally enough, her esteem for him was enhanced by 
this becoming isplay of modesty, ^" 

It may have been imagination, but she could not help 
thinking that he was even less desirous than usual 
talking to her that evening. At any rate, he addbres^ 
his conversation almost exclusively to his mother and 
sister, and immediately after dinner he went ofi to Idu 
dub. Could it be that be was under the 
the false and ridiculous impression—that she wat 41^ 
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ppsed to become enamoured of him, and that that dra¬ 
matic incident had completed the conquest of her young 
a^ections ? Clarissa's cheeks burned as this extremely 
odious and unwelcome surmise forced its way into her 
mind. 

For a man to faU in love, without hope or prospect of 
ipetum, is unlucky for him, but has never been held to 
be in any way disgraceful; whereas a woman, who is 
just as much a human being as he, becomes an object 
of universal ridicule and contempt for doing the very 
same thing, although she cannot help it. Clarissa, as 
soon as she knew for certain that she loved Guy Luttrell, 
tried to believe that she was not the least ashamed of 
doing so, and, notwithstanding her ill-success in this 
gallant endeavour, she contrived to hold her head quite 
as high as usual when he wasf present. 

But although there might be nothing disgraceful in 
loving a man who disliked her, and who had the addi¬ 
tional bad taste to show that he was a little in fear of 
her advances, disgrace of the deepest kind would, of 
course, be involved in giving him any ground for sup¬ 
posing that such was the case. Clarissa, therefore, began 
to treat Captain Luttrell with a disdainful coldness 
which, as she was rather glad to notice, was neither 
lost upon him nor enjoyed by him. 

*‘In all my experience," remarked Mr. Ingram, who 
was an intermittent and amused spe€l;|i.tor of these 
tactics, " I have never seen a young lady give herself 
i aWay so absolutely as Miss Dent is doing. It's pathetic, 
you know, and Captain Luttrell ought to be ashamed 
anyway, because he either has ordinary intelligence 
^ he hasn't. If he has, it’s too bad of him to hold 

i^k miy longer, and if he hasn't-- But I can't 

belieye thifc yoa Englbhmen are really as dense as you 
aoiiiiietmes look." 
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*'Giiy Lttttrell is not generally considered to 
fool/* retnmed Colonel Curtis, somewhat nettled by this 
attack upon his fellow-countiymen. ** He is a getktl$<» 
man, if you understand what that meaps, and he ttvty 
feel bound to * hold back,* as you call it, from an heiress 
who is under his mother's care just now.” 

Mr. Ingram confessed that such an explanation ff. 
Captain Luttrell’s apparent insensibility did not strike 
him as particularly plausible; yet the Colonel was not 
very far off the mark; and Guy, whose experience had 
been rather longer and more varied than that of the 
young American, would have known very well what 
interpretation to place upon poor Clarissa's behaviour, 
had he been in a position to judge her dispassionately* 

By degrees, however, he had arrived at the discovery 
that he was no longer able to survey Miss Dent from a 
wholly dispassionate standpoint; as he was really and 
truly in love, he was precluded from detecting the ob¬ 
vious, and he quite believed that he was, from some 
cause or other, repugnant to Clarissa. 

** Aldershot is about the most detestable spot in 
England,” he told his mother one day; ” but to Aldershot 
I must go, preparatory to embarking for some still worse 
spot out of England. Time’s pretty nearly up, too/* 
Lady Luttrell broke out into lamentations which 
Clarissa could not help thinkmg were partly addressed 
to herself. “ Don't speak of it I I can’t bear to think 
of your being packed off to India in a horrid troopiship, 
and banished from us for no one knows how many years. 
What a wretched thing it is to be short of money I And 
what a stupid arrangement it seems that the peof^ Vdio 
have the money are almost always those who dott^t 
know how to make a sensible use of it J ” 

Winter was a thing of the past when the^ date 
for his departure drew so near as to be bnt lonr-and* 





wmm^ 

^»}rs dfetant. lady Luttrell was begumlng to 
gi'oan over the necessity of feeding hungry Conservatives 
in London soon after Easter, and the return of Made* 
moiseile Girault had long ago restored the unwilling 
Madeline to her studies. Clarissa, thus left a good deal 
to herself, had wandered out, towards the hour of sunset^ 
sdong the Promenade du Midi, past the statue of Gaston 
de Foix, and so down to the Basse Plante, where she 
had paused to drop her elbows upon a low wall and gase^ 
with wistful, shortsighted eyes, at a prospect of which 
the beauty and the soft, varied colouring never palls 
upon appreciative beholders. 

“ I will lift up mine eyes unto the hiUs, from whence 
cometh my help.'' The words came suddenly into her 
mind and passed her lips in a whisper, although she 
had no idea of what their dead-and-gone writer had 
meant, nor any distinct consciousness of how they could 
be made to apply to her own case. Yet, when we are 
unhappy, the calm steadfastness of the everlasting, un* 
changing mountains has a soothing influence upon us— 
perhaps because it reminds us of our personal insignifi¬ 
cance and of the pettiness of the little evanescent troubles 
which wrinkle our foreheads and turn our hair grey. 

Captain Luttrell, stepping briskly homewards and 
catching sight of that solitary, pensive figure, must 
needs break in upon her musings with a piece of singu¬ 
larly ill-timed jocularity,— 

** Hullo, Miss Dent! Composing a sonnet to the dying < 
? ^ther a dangerous thing to do in these latitudes. ^ 
5^ou*Ii get such a chill presently, if you don't mind, that 
you’ll be apt to follow the day to its grave before the 
Sonnet gets into print.” 

. Qari^ started and flushed. How 1 hate people 
make one jump 1 ” she exclaimed irritably, 

T* I But I am no worse ofif than I was 
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before, for it is some little time already since you began 
to hottbur me with your hatred, isn't it ? ’* 

** 1 am sorry that you should think so," answered 
Clarissa, recovering her dignity and her composure, 
** You are quite mistaken, as it happens. I am glad to 
say that I do not hate anybody in the world, and I can't 
imagine why you should suppose that I have any feel¬ 
ing so strong as that about you." 

" We'll substitute antipathy, then; though I'm not 
sure that I shouldn’t prefer hatred, of the two. Any¬ 
how, you are about to be relieved of my unwelccuxie 
society, so I dare say it doesn’t matter much. All the 
same, since we are upon the point of parting, and since 
it is not very probable that we shall ever meet again, 
I wish you wouldn't mind telling me what it is that you 
find so obnoxious in me.” 

" I find nothing obnoxious in you," was the gratify¬ 
ing reply that he received. "It would be rather more 
to the purpose if I were to ask you; but really I don't 
care to know. As you say, we are not likely to meet 
again ; so it doesn’t signify.” 

A colloquy initiated after that fashion could hardly 
‘ terminate without some further clearing of the ground, 
Guy and Clarissa paced slowly, side by side, down one 
of the shady bypaths of the park (although that was not 
their way to the Ch&teau de Grancy), and, after a vast 
deal of circumlocution which it*is needless to report, 
each offered the other a sufficiently - pretty apology. 
There had been some misunderstanding, it appeared; 
Captain Luttrell did not in the least dislike Miss Dent, 
and nothing had been further from Miss Dent's intention 
than to snub Captain Luttrell. 

“Well, I'm glad we are going to part friends, any¬ 
how," the latter concluded with an air of dieeirful 
acquiesoenoe, "and I’m glad we have had this little 
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explanation. By Jove! how eold it gets the npment 
the sun has gone downl Won't you let me ifflp you 
on with your cloak ? " 

She handed him the wrap which she had been carrying 
over her arm, and he placed it round her shoulders. He 
was so experienced in the performance of such small 
services that he ought to have been less clumsy about 
it; but somehow or other a hitch occurred in the opera¬ 
tion. With an impatient murmur she turned her face 
towards him, as he stood behind her. He saw that heij 
eyes were misty with tears; she saw that his brows 
were drawn together and his lips were quivering; and 
then, all of a sudden, .there was no more necessity for 
explanations. 

“ And after all, why not ? " Clarissa was saying joy¬ 
fully about a quarter of an hour later. “ Why should 
we not do what everybody wants us to do ? ” 

“ Upon my word, I don’t know,” answered Guy, laugh¬ 
ing—” except, of course, that I am not, and never shall 
be, half good enough for you.” 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE OPPOSING FORCES. 

There were perhaps several considerations, in addition 
^to that modestly instanced by Guy Luttrell, which 
rendered his Ixjtrothal to Clarissa Dent a proceeding o£ 
doubtful wisdom ; but Lady Luttrell only realized one 
of these, and could not be so ungracious as to allude to 
it in the fullness of her joy at the tidings imparted to her. 

** My dear child,” she ’ exclaimed, enfoldmg Clarissa 
in a tender maternal embrace, ” I can't tell you how 
happy you have made me I There is nobody—I can 
truly say nobody —whom I would rather welcome as a 
daughter-in-law, and fastidious as dear Guy is, I am 
quite sure that he could not have made a better choice.” 

Considering that the bride-elect was, or was going to 
be, a rich woman, wlule the expectant bridegroom could 
hardly be quoted at a high figure in the matrimonial 
market, there was a hint of patronage about this speech 
which might have amused some people. But it did not 
amuse Clarissa, who was disposed to accept her neW- 
found happiness in a spirit of becoming humility, a&d 
who thought Lady Luttrell very kind, 

One sad but altogether inevitable drawback to her 
happiness was that Guy was compelled to leave her by 
the night mail for England. His leave was up; 
would have been no time to communicate, even if there 
had been any use in communicating, with the auth<ffitle$» 
and all that could be said was that ^eir separation 
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not be a very prolonged one. Moreover, Aldershot Is 
within easy reach of London. 

I shall wnte to you every day imtil we meet again/’ 
Guy promised, “ and you must wnte to me too. And 
then—^well, there’s no reason for a long engagement, is 
there ? I suppose it wouldn’t do for us to defy popular 
superstition by being married m May, but what do you 
think about June ? ” 

He really did not imagine that there was anything to 
be urged against a speedy marriage, or that any obstacles 
were likely to be placed in the way of it. 

Isn’t it terrible,” exclaimed Clai issa as they sauntered 
slowly up the garden in the fading light of evening, ” to 
think that we were within a hair’s-breadth of never 
understanding one another at all ? ” 

Guy agreed that it was, bnt was of opinion that the 
fault had not lam with him. How could he possibly 
have divined the truth when she had lost no opportunity 
of showing that she positively detested the sight of him ? 

” I was sitting just over there,” continued Clarissa, 
pointing tragically towards the fatal spot, “ when I 
overheard your mother telling Madame de Malglaive 
that you had ' taken me en gnppe.^ I don’t like to think 
about it even now.” 

” Then we wo^j't think about it,” returned Guy, who 
had already been informed of the dismal episode alluded 
to. ” We’ll think about the present and the future and 
forget the past. I have always found that that is the 
^best plhn.” 

^ Lady Luttrell, Madeline, and Clarissa drove down to 
the railway station with Guy to see him off, and as the 
qpcasion was not one that called for tears or fears, the 
whole four of them were in the best of good spirits. 
They were to meet again soon—in a few weeks ind^d— 
to Laify Luttrell said it was high time to be thinking 
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about a move northwards, now that the cold weather 
was quite over and done with. 

** I have written to Robert,” she told Clarissa after 
the train had steamed away, ” and I suppose you also 
have sent a letter to your dear, good uncle. It is just 
possible,” she added presently, ” that they may not be 
quite as delighted with our news as they ought to be; 
parents and guardians are apt to be so cautious and 
fussy ! But you must not mind that; I will undertake 
to say that everything shall be arranged and agreed to 
as soon as I reach London.” 

” I don’t see what difficulty there can be about it,” 
answered Clarissa with a slight touch of incipient com¬ 
bativeness in her tone. 

Lady Luttrell, however, saw plainly enough that there 
were breakers ahead; and she was scarcely surprised, 
though she was a little annoyed, when the post brought 
her, in due course, a very sharp epistolary rebuke from 
her absent lord. 

Sir Robert begged to say distinctly that he must wash 
his hands of the whole business. At the same time, he 
must express his regret that, in defiance of his clearly- 
worded wishes and iifstructions, his wife should have 
thought fit to lend herself to what had all the appear¬ 
ance of being a ” put-up job.” He had seen Guy and 
he had seen Dent. “ He is writing, I believe, to his niece, 
and will, no doubt, explain to her, as he has already 
explained to me, that, so far from being an heiress aud 
a free agent, she will for some years to come be entirely 
dependent upon him. I gather, indeed, that there is 
no certainty about her ever coming into more than a 
very moderate fortune.” 

This was not a very pleasant letter to receive; but 
Lady Luttrell, little as she deserved to be scbldeiL 
fuUy anticipated a scolding. What disquieted 
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good deal more than Sir Robert's censure was his sur- 
pruung assertion that Clarissa was neither an heiress in 
esse nor in posse; and thus it was that her ladyship 
passed through half an hour of painful susp^se, which 
she had some ado to restrain herself from cutting short 
by going upstairs and knocking at Miss Dent’s door. 
But at the expiration of that interval the girl entered 
the room, holding several sheets of closely-written note^ 
paper in her hand, and looking, upon the whole, less 
perturbed than might have been expected. 

** I have had letters from Guy and from Uncle Tom,'* 
she began. ’* I am sorry to say that they are rather 
unsatisfactory—at least, Uncle Tom's is. He writes 
in a way which I am sure is meant to be kind ; but he 
says he cannot approve of the engagement, and must 
forbid it. It seems that, by my father’s will, I shall only 
have such money as he may choose to allow me, until I 
come of age, and he says Guy has not enough to marry 
upon. Then he goes on —oh, here it is. ‘ I need hardly 
add that I should not feel justified in providing you with 
the means of making a marriage which for various 
reasons seems to me most unlikely to ensure your future 
happiness.’ But of course he can be no judge of that." 

Lady Luttrell wrinkled up her brows in distress. 
"Certainly he has no right to sdy anything rude and 
so false," she declared. " Still, if he really has the 
power .that he claims—and I suppose a mfin of business 

like Mr. Dent must know what he is talking about-" 

A " Oh, he has the power to stop my allowance for a few 
years to come," said Clarissa composedly ; " but I should 
hardly think that he will exercise it when he finds that I 
^un quite determined." 

^ T^re was a look of quiet obstinacy about the set of 
tlie i^l's lip which Lady Luttrell had not noticed there 
MSgWb, and which would have been reassuring if it had 
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be^n possible to count upon the obstinacy of another 
important person concerned. 

** My dear/' she said affectionately, “ I do so thor¬ 
oughly sympathize with and admire you! You are 
quite right to disregard threats which I don’t think that 
your uncle ought to address to you without condescend¬ 
ing to give reasons, and which I agree with you that 
he can scarcely be so foolish and so ill-natured as to 
carry out. After all, his control over you and your 
money must soon cease. And—and what does Guy say 
about it ? ” 

Guy, it appeared, had said just what a gentleman 
and a -disinterested lover might have been expected to 
say. Temporary lack of means, temporary banishment 
to garrison life in India, temporary worries and discom¬ 
forts—all tliese were, no doubt, drawbacks which neither 
he nor Clarissa had foreseen, and which he could not ask 
her to face without due consideration. Personally, he 
might be disjiosed to make rather too light of them. For 
the rest, he placed himself unreservedly in her hands, 
assuring her that he would bow to her decision, what¬ 
ever it might be, and that the only thing which no deci¬ 
sion could alter or diminish was his entire devotion to her. 

Lady Luttrell breathed more freely after listening to 
these very noble sentiments. 

** Dearest Clarissa, I cannot regret that some obstacles 
have been placed in your path, because they have been 
the means of proving to you, as nothing else could have 
done, how indifferent dear (ruy is to questions of "money. 
We old folks, of course, have to consider them, and I 
frankly own that I should have been alarmed if he had 
propo^ to marry a pauper. But it so happens that 
he is not going to do that, and I am conhdent that I shall 
soon be able to make your uncle see reason. Only per¬ 
haps, as this fuss has been raised, we had better no 



mom ^mo about mtuming home. It is always easier 
to arrange matters by word of mouth than by letter,” 
Within a week Lady Luttrell, whose energy and resolu¬ 
tion were generally equal to any emergency that might 
arise, had broken up the Pau establishment, had de¬ 
spatched the heavy luggage and some of the servants 
by sea from Bordeaux, and was herself en route for Lon¬ 
don, aexompanied by her daughter, her young friend, 
and such attendant domestics as she considered indis¬ 
pensable. Qf her husband’s opposition in the task which 
she had taken in hand she had no great fear, while what 
she knew of Mr. Dent encouraged her to believe that, 
like the majority of his sex, he would sacrifice a good 
deal for the sake ot a quiet life. 



CHAPTER IX. 


MR. dent’s terms. 

" You do not convince me,” remarked Mr. Dent. “ Lady 
Luttrell does not convince me. Evert the^young man 
himself does not convince me; though I make you 
welcome to the admission that he has established a title 
to my respect which I did not think that I should ever 
be called upon to bestow in that quarter. After hearmg 
you all at full length and holding my own tongue quite 
short, I still remain of opinion that this marriage would, 
at best, be a very hazardous experiment.” 

He was sitting in the spacious but rather gloomy 
library in Portland Place, the four walls of which, had 
they been endowed with ears and the power of articu¬ 
lation, could have reported many shrewd and sensible 
sayings of his. But shrewdness and common sense were 
likely to prove of little avail in the present instance, and 
his niece, who had been permitted by Lady Luttrell to 
return to the shelter of his roof that day, only laughed. 

” As if every marriage was not a hazardous expeti- 
ment I ” cried she. 

Well, but one endeavours to minimize the risk. 
After a London season or two, you would know a great 
deal more than you know now, you would have n>et a 

great many more men than you have met yet- ** 

** And I should have lost the only man in the w«n?ld 
whom I can ever wish to marry,” interrupted Claiissaw 
“ Don't you understand. Uncle Tom, that tot is Mm 
beginning and the end of the whole question? 
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may not like it^thoiigh why you ^otild dislike it I 
can’t imagine—^but what has happened has happened^ 
and cannot be helped.” 

” IR^te h savoir, as Lady Luttrell might say,” returned 
Mr. Dent with a smile, ” You can’t marry your Guy 
without my consent, remember, for the very prosaic 
reason that there won’t be money enough.” 

“I shall*be my own mistress in three years,” said 
Clarissa, her countenance darkening somewhat; ” but 
I suppose you hope that he will have forgotten me by 
that time.” 

Then all of a sudden her eyes filled with tears, her 
lips quivered, and she hurriedly snatched a handker¬ 
chief out of her pocket. 

” Oh, why should you wish to be so cruel to us ? ” 
she exclaimed. ' What harm* have we ever done you ? 
Why can you not let us be happy together in our own 
way ?” 

Mr. Dent rose and laid his hand gently upon his niece’s 
shoulder, “ My dear,” answered he, “I can’t tell you 
why. Sir Robert will tell you what occurs at a Cabinet 
Council when an intelligent minority chances to be in 
the right. The intelligent minority bows to the mis- 
^ided majority and hopes against hope for the best. 
I take it that that is my present rather unenviable 
I>osition.” 

Clarissa dung her arms round his neck. 

” You consent, then ! ” she said joyfully; ” I was 
fare you would.” 

' Ah, well!—upon conditions. First of all, let me 
explaiii to you that the estate left by your poor father 
wp of such a kind and the directions of his will were so 
worded that I cannot possibly say now^ nor shall 1 be 
abie to say until the time comes for handing your for- 
tiro over to you, what it will amount to. During the 

3 
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interim there is an invested capital^ o| which I am to 
allow you as much or as little of the interest as 1 may 
think ht. At present this produces, I hnd, eight hun* 
dred a year, or thereabouts—which, of course, is not 
a large income. Not large enough, I mean, to enable 
you to support a husband." 

Surely it is not usual to talk about wives support¬ 
ing their husbands I" interpolated Clarissa without a 
smile. 

It is not usual to talk about their doing so, yet they 
are often expected to do it. And that is my humble 
little point. I am not going to provide Guy Luttrell 
with ^e means of throwing up his commission; I am 
not going to add to your income; I might even retain 
the whole of it and allow it to accumulate for your ulti¬ 
mate benefit, if I chose.. But as you are evidently in 
earnest, and as he assures me that he is, that amount, 
and no more, you shall have for the next three years. 
Guy has his pay and an allowance, which, I suspect, is 
not a very magnificent one, from his father. Conse¬ 
quently, if my terms are accepted, you and he will have 
to follow the drum on foreign service, and for some time 
to come you will not be much, if at all, better off thap 
your neighbours. It remains to be seen whether these 
terms will be accepted or not." 

They were, at all events, instantly and unhesitatingly 
accepted by Clarissa, whose demonstrations of joy and 
gratitude her uncle had some temporary difficulty in 
repressing. 

“ Don't be in such a desperate hurry,” he pleaded; 
“ you have certainly nothing to thank me for, and it 
may turn out that you have nothing to rejoice over. 
Here is the unvarnished truth: I am rich and child* 
less; I could easily afiford to give you what 
(5^*^what, I suppose, the Luttrells hope for. 
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tigfitly or wrongly, my wishes and views are opposed 
to yonrs in this matter; so I have decided as I have 
told you. I shall not budge from the position that I 
have taken up. Let us hear now what the other sidte 
has to say." 

" If by * the other side' you mean Guy, I know very 
well what he will say," Clarissa declared confidently. 

Had she not, indeed, already received assurances from 
liim which forbade her to entertain the shadow of a doubt 
upon that point 

When, therefore, she set forth to keep a certain ap¬ 
pointment, her heart was light and her spirits as joyous 
as the sunshine of that spring afternoon, which had 
triumphed over the London mist and smoke. Seated 
in a closed carriage beside her somnolent aunt, who was 
to drop her in Grosvenor Place before taking the three 
customary turns round the park, which represented Mrs. 
* Bentos daily share of fresh air Jind exercise, she rehearsed 
by anticipation the imminent colloquy. Guy, who was 
to be up from Aldershot for the day, would meet her with 
an air of suppressed eagerness and interrogation, and 
with his eyes a little more widely ojxjned than usual; 
Lady Luttrell and Madeline would seize her and guess 
her news before she had time to speak; and then, no 
doubt, it would be admitted on all hands that she had 
been justified in boasting of her ability to vanquish 
Uncle Tom. 

Now, if one of Mr. Dent's reasons for adting as he had 
^done had been to impose a test upon Guy Luttrell which 
would cause that ease-loving fellow to jib, he would have 
been compelled to acknowledge the futility of so cynical 
a calculation, had he witnessed the meeting which took 
place a few minutes later between his niece and her 
betts>thed. For no sooner had Clarissa been admitted 
Sir Robert LuttreH's house than Guy stepped 
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quickly forward and drew her into the library <m the 
ground floor, whispering, as he did so,— 

“ Tell me first! Whether you bring good or evil 
tidings, I don’t want to hear them in the presence of 
a third person." 

He was a good deal agitated—^more agitated than she 
had ever seen him before ; his brows were slightly con¬ 
tracted, his lips twitched, and the hand which grasped 
hers had lost its accustomed cool firmness. Looldng 
into his face, she saw, with a glow of joy at her heart, 
how he loved her and feared to lose her, and she could 
not resist the temptation of prolonging those delicious 
moments by holding lum in suspense, 

" Well,” she answered slowly, " I don’t know that my 
tidings ought to be called exactly good. That will be 
for you to say after you have been told what they are.” 

But, of course, there was but one verdict for him to 
pronounce; and he pronounced it with such fervour, 
with such exuberant and boyish glee, that she was fain 
to burst out laughing and crying simultaneously while 
she listened to him. 

“ Eight hundred a year ! Why, it’s positive affluence. 
Add that to my own little pittance, and we shall be able 
to live like fighting-cocks out at Colombo, where the 
regiment is to go in the autumn. Dear old boy!—^may 
his shadow never grow less! I had fully made up my 
mind, do you know, and so had the governor, that he 
didn’t mean to have me at any price. I say, Clarissa, 
would you kindly excuse me if I jumped over the table 
once or twice ? Unless I can let off steam somehow or 
other, I won’t be answerable for the consequences.” i' > 
He actually did it (and it was no easy thing tb do 
either), springing and alighting with the grace and 
terity of a trained athlete, whfle she exclaimed, throng 
her laughter and her tears, ” O Guy, how eon you ^ 
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so dlly ? What would the Pau people, whom you were 
too lazy to dance with, and who always accused you of 
giving yourself airs, think if they could see you now ? 

" They would think, my love,” he answered as he 
paused beside her, panting a little, ” that nobody in the 
wide world has so good a right to jump for joy as I have 
at the present moment.” 

It was reserved for Lady Luttrell to detect and point 
out, later in the day, the shadows which flecked an 
otherwise sunny prospect. To her husband she could 
not help avowing that things had not gone quite as 
she had desired and intended them to do. 

” One hardly knows what to think about it,” she said, 
anxious lines appearing upon her forehead. “It is a 
genuine love match, and that is so far satisfactory; yet 
eight hundred a year seems very little, and we are given 
no idea of how much more there will be. I suppose 
Mr. Dent must have counted upon our refusing his offer. 
Considering what he owes to you, it is scarcely pretty 
of him to treat us in that way.” 

Sir Robert, who had returned from the House of 
Commons tired and sleepy, was moved to mirth by this 
last remark. “Dent may be pardoned,” said he, “if he 
is of opinion that I owe him considerably more than he 
owes me. For my own part, I stand amazed at his good 
nature. He consents to a marriage which he doesn't 
like, promises that the girl shall have the full income to 
which she is entitled, and—proceeds to button up his 
’pockets. To me that appears such handsome behaviour 
that I declare I shall not know which way to look the 
next time I meet him.” 

^ But he will not alwa5re keep them buttoned 1 " 
protend lady Luttrell. “ Surely you do not mean 
Robert I ” 

1 mean,” answered Sir Robert, “ that Dent has an 
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absolute right to do as he pleases with his own ; X mean 
that all manner of unexpected contingencies may arise 
—^that his invalid wife may die* for example, and that 
he may marry again.” 

But this was putting the case at its very worst; and 
in the course of a day or two Lady Luttrell was able to 
feel almost, if not entirely, contented with her son*s 
bargain. 

As for Mr. Dent, it may be assumed that he was not 
overjoyed when his niece returned, with sparkling eyes 
and a becoming flush upon her cheeks, to tell him that 
everything was settled ; but he only raised his shoulders 
slightly and remarked,— 

” So be it! You have troubles before you, my dear; 
but you would have had troubles before you in any 
event, and neither I nor anybody else could have pre¬ 
served you from them.” 



CHAPTER X. 


CAPTAIN AND MRS. LUTTRELL. 

If, as certain competent judges are wont to afHrm, 
happiness in some shape or form be of necessity the 
object of every human being's aspirations and efforts, 
Clarissa Dent’s triumph over such apprehensive well- 
wishers as her uncle and the Rev. P^l Luttrell must 
be pronounced to have been complete, for unquestion¬ 
ably she was as happy as any girl could be during the 
six weeks which followed the public announcement of 
her betrothal. 

The responsibilities of chaperonage —which, indeed, she 
was not in a state of health to assume —were taken off 
Mrs. Dent’s shoulders ; Clarissa was given opportunities 
of meeting the most distinguished men and women of 
the day,* which, with her eager craving to see what 
everybody and everything were like, when surveyed at 
close quarters, she appreciated to the full; and what 
was highly satisfactory was that, amongst all the great 
personages who seemed to enjoy talking to her, she 
could not discover Guy’s equal. She amused him not a 
Kttle by telling him as much. 

' “ If you only knew what a commonplace, everyday 

sort of fellow I am ! ” said he. Not that I want you 
to know. For that matter, I dare say a good many 
^people would laugh if I were to give them my opinion 
of you; though I defy anybody to call you common- 

It was in the month of June that the marriage took 
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place, with every desirable accompaniment in ^ shape 
of costly wedding gifts, fashionable guests, music, flowers, 
and strips of crimson carpet. The young couple departed 
to spend a brief honeymoon in the Isle of Wight; and as 
they drove away, Mr. Dent, who chanced to be standing 
at Sir Robert Luttreirs elbow, remarked,— 

Well, you have done it now.*' 

“ Don't say I have done it," protested that eminent 
statesman; “it really isn't fair to say that I have done 
it. From first to last I never had a finger in the busi¬ 
ness, and you yourself admitted that I had done what 
in me lay to keep faith with you." 

“ Then I will lay that we have done it. Likewise fAey 
have done it. I don't know what your sensations may 
be, Luttrell, but I feel very much as if I had just 
slaughtered a poor little lamb. Oh, it's all right; it was 
quite inevitable. Lambs must be killed, and butchers 
are useful, respectable members of the community. But 
Nature never intended me to be a butcher, and that is 
why I am afraid I shall have no appetite for dinner 
to-day." 

“ ^^at the deuce are you talking about,* man ?" 
asked Sir Robert, wonderingly, and a little resentfully, 
“ Do you think that my son is going to ill-treat your 
niece ? " 

“ One hopes not; one doesn't quite see why he should, 
and one remembers that he has the average share of good 
qualities. Only he is no more like what she thinks he 
is than that very admirable painting of a little boy in 
frilled drawers is like the right honourable gentleman 
the present Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster^ mu} 
sooner or later she is bound to find that out." 'r 

" You might say the same of any man in Xjondon 
whom she could have married," ob^rved Sk B 0 bei!lj, 
still slightly ru£9ed. • ^ 
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** Very lilcely. After all, 1 may be disquieting myself 
m vain; for women seldom or never take things as one 
expects that they will take them. Added to which, as 
I said just now, it couldn't have been helped." 

If any discoveries of a painful or startling nature 
awaited the bride, she certainly had not made them 
when, a month later, she arrived at the small furnished 
house near Aldershot which had been prepared to re¬ 
ceive her. 

" It's hideous, to tell the truth," Guy said with a 
rueful little laugh; “but I dare say it can be made to 
do for the time, and there wasn’t much choice. We'll 
make ourselves more comfortable when we get out to 
Colombo. Now the next thing will be that you will 
have to be introduced to the ladies of the regiment, 
whom I don’t know particularly well myself. I'm afraid 
you are sure to hate them.” 

But Clarissa was not in the mood to hate anybody, 
nor, so far as she could judge, did the ladies, who made 
haste to call upon her, deserve detestation. They were 
perhaps a little dull; they did not seem to have much 
to say upon topics of general interest, and a certain 
subdued defiance was noticeable in the manner of all of 
them. But Mrs. Antrobus, the Colonel's wife, a tall woman 
with a hook nose, a harsh voice, and a candid style of 
expressing herself, explained this latter phenomenon. 

“ You find us a bit standoffish, eh ? ” said she in < 
response to a remark which Clarissa certainly had not 
intended to convey that impression. “ Well, you mustn’t 
be surprised at that, and it won't last any longer than 
you choose. We aren't going to be patronized, that's 
ajl; and when a man leaves the Guards to join the 
0and)eFland Rangers, we don’t think he is performing 
SUd^ a wonderful act of condescension that he need give 
himself airs upon the strength of it.” 
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6 uy was much diverted by the report which wa$ 
subsequently given to him of this rather formidable 
lady’s warnings. 

** So they suspect us of being haughty, do they f " 
said he. I am not sure that it isn’t a useful sort oi 
reputation to have—for you, I mean—because you prob¬ 
ably won’t care to be very intimate with these women. 
The men are as decent a lot of fellows as one could wish 
to meet. Perhaps I ought to dine at mess every now 
and then, though.” 

He took care to display sociability in that particular 
every guest-night, and it may be presumed that the 
sacrifice did not cost him any very serious amount of 
personal inconvenience. Popular Guy Luttrell had 
always been, and was always sure to be; while Mrs. 
Harvey, Mrs. Durand, and the rest of them soon 
found themselves sufficiently at ease in his wife’s 
presence to chatter freely, after the manner of their 
kind, about their babies and about small garrison 
scandals. 

To Clarissa they and their subjects of conversation 
were, it must be owned, altogether unimportant. She 
had at this time merged her identity in that of her 
husband, on whose account she was beginning to dream 
ambitious dreams, and whose retention of his present 
undistinguished position she thought, with Mrs. Antro- 
bus, would probably not be protracted. 

“ But I don’t think Captain Luttrell is a very keen 
soldier, is he ? ” objected Mrs. Harvey, to whom Clmissa 
was encouraged one day to confide something of these 
visions of military glory. 

“ I don’t say so in a disparaging spirit,” she hastened 
to add; ** of course your husband has many inteteet| 
in life besides soldiering, and it stands to reason thfl 
he will leave the army i^en he succeeds to his 
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H not ^ner. What is very serious earnest to u$ eaa 
Only be play to him, you see/* 

Clarissa declared that she was certain Guy did not 
regard his profession in that light. 

‘^Ah, well!” sighed the elder woman wistfully, **he 
can afford to regard it in what light he pleases, but 1 
should have thought, like most other young men of 
fortune, he did not regard anything as particularly 
serious, except play.” 

To speak of Guy Luttrell as a young man of fortune 
was scarcely accurate; but it was only too true that 
he greatly preferred play to work, and there was only 
one form of play to which he was more addicted than 
his vHife had as yet had occasion to discover. Of this 
she was made aware, after a fashion which distressed 
her not a little, at a ball given by one of the cavalry 
regiments stationed in Aldershot at that time. Two 
resplendent young officers, standing side by side and 
sharing a bottle of champagne, were discussing some 
third person, whose name did not immediately tran¬ 
spire. 

”Oh yes; very good chap, but an awful gambler, 
^ouldn^t wonder if he were to come a regular howler 
one of these fine days. Loses his money like a man, 
though ; I must say that for him.” 

“ Ah I so I hear. He was playing poker at our mess 
the other night, and dropped a pretty tidy sum before 
he went home, I believe. It got too hot lor me, I know. 
Didn*t he have the name of being rather a thirsty soul, 
too, when he was in the Guards ? ” 

^t\\, yes; there was a row about it on one occasion, 
^me years ago, I think. I forget exactly what hap- 
^'petted; but he was over head and ears in debt at the 
and, what with one thing and another, I fancy 
^ }i© got a hint to go. However, he is supposed to havf 
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ttirned over a new leaf now, so 1 dare say WU be «1I 
right/* 

** H*ni I his father is hardish up, by all accounts/* 

" What! old Luttrell ? Yes, very likely; but Master 
Guy has married a woman with a pot of money. If 
she*s a sensible woman, she’ll put him on a liberal 
allowance and keep the key of the cellar.” 

” I’ll be hanged if I'd allow my wife to treat me like 
that I ” 

** Oh, I expect you would, and I'm sure Luttrell will. 
Any woman could ride him in a snaffle bit—^let alone a 
sensible one.” 

For how long ? ” 

” Well, until he met another woman, I suppose* But 
he isn’t exactly a colt nowadays, and it will be his wife’s 
own fault if she lets him get out of her hand.” 

The two good-humoured calumniators moved away, 
leavmg a woman who was, unfortunately, far more sensi¬ 
tive than sensible to ruminate over their careless words. 
When she and her husband returned home, Guy, who 
could not help noticing how pale, silent, and depressed 
she was, implored her vainly for some little time to tell 
him what was the matter ; but she could not go to sleep 
with such a heavy weight upon her mind, and she en<)ed 
by relating the wliole episode—not without tears. 

For a moment Guy looked grave ; but then, somewhat 
to her surprise and chagrin, he began to laugh. 

” So you thought you had married a tippling gamester, 
did you ? ” said he. " Oh no; things aren’t quite so bad 
as that, though I must plead guilty to having played 
poker with those fellows when I was asked, and to having 
lost my money. It wasn’t a very formidable sum, as 
far asT can remember, and you yourself can bear witness 
that I came home sober. But look here, Clarissa: rather 
^than that you should cry abottt it, I’ll cheerfully protnke 
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never to touch a card again. I donH much want to take 
the pledge, and I don’t think it is exactly necessary; 
still, if you insist-” 

Clarissa, seized by a sudden access of shame and 
remorse, jumped up and laid her finger upon his lips. 

Don’t say such things I ” she exclaimed. " I knew 
that what those horrid men said couldn't be true, and 
I wouldn’t for the world make you promise to give up 
a single one of your amusements ; only—well, I suppose 
I ought not to have listened at all." 

It’s a good rule not to listen when one’s friends are 
being discussed,” agreed Guy, smiling. " One either 
trusts a man or one doesn’t, you see. If one doesn't, 
he is hardly what you could call a friend, is he ? ” 

Clarissa hung her head. " Have I behaved as if I 
distrusted you, Guy ? " she asked in a quivering voice. 

** No, indeed you haven’t, my love I " he exclaimed, 
taking her in his arms and kissing her. " You have 
trusted yourself to me, and I hope you will never have 
reason to repent of your bargain. As for gambling and 
drink, you may make your mind easy; I’m ready to 
forswear them both, if you wish." 

** Oh, but I don’t! " protested Clarissa; " I never 
meant that." 

** Well, then, I’ll forswear excess. Now, are you con¬ 
tented ? And may we dismiss the subject ? " 

She could not but reply gratefully and penitently in 
the affirmative. 



CHAPTER XI. 


SOME GOOD DAYS AND A BAD ONE. 

It was in the month of October that Guy Luttrell and 
his wife left London for Brindisi, on their way to join 
the Cumberland Rangers in Ceylon. 

“ Do you know," she said confidentially to Guy, when 
at length they stood, beneath a cloudless blue sky, upon 
the deck of the P. and O. steamer which was to conduct 
them to their destination, " I am rather glad to think 
that we have several years of foreign service before us, 
I feel as if I should have you more to myself in that 
far-away place than I should if you were within reach 
of all your gay friends at home." 

'' Well, if you’re glad. I’m glad," he responded cheer¬ 
fully. 

As a matter of fact, he thought that there was only 
one country worth living in, and, fond though he was 
of sport, would a thousand times rather have shot par¬ 
tridges and pheasants in England than elks and elephants 
in Ceylon ; but he was of a contented, philosophical 
disposition, besides being anxious above all things to 
give pleasure to the woman whom he loved. For her 
sake he had given up a good deal, and was prepared to 
give up more, if need should be. In deference to her 
prejudices, he had eschewed gambling and had almost 
eschewed backing horses ; he was honestly desirous of 
proving himself a model husband, nor could anybody 
deny that his conduct, so far, had been above reproach^ 

And when—a little to Clarissa’s regret—there caxne 
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an end to days and nights of steaming across the wide' 
Indian Ocean, and she obtained her first view of the 
exquisite island which was to be her temporary home, 
the last thing that could have entered her mind would 
have been to complain of such a destiny. 

Now, the days which Captain and Mrs. Luttrell spent 
in setting up and garnishing a charming abode for 
themselves within easy distance of the barracks were 
altogether good days. Guy secured without difficulty (for 
the question of rent was not, after all, a very important 
one) a spacious, one-storeyed dwelling, situated in the 
so-called Cinnamon Gardens—a broad, flat expanse of 
many acres, covered with bushes of the shrub which, 
under the old Dutch rule, used to be jealously protected 
as a chief source of revenue, but which has ceased to be 
cultivated, now that Govemmont monopolies are no more. 
The house, surrounded by a wide, cool verandah, the 
pillars of which were concealed in luxuriant wreaths and 
festoons of climbing plants, satisfied Clarissa's soul; and 
if she expended a good deal of mon(‘y in adding to its 
beauties, there was no great haim in that, seeing that a 
considerable balance still remained in her hands out of 
Uncle Tom's cheque. 

" This is an improvement ujion Aldershoi, isn't it ? ” 
she exclaimed exultantly, on the first evening when she 
and her husband dined together in their new abode, 
after quitting the rather noisy hotel where they had 
been sojourning; and Guy could not "but agree that 
it was. 

“ If one is to be buried alive, one really couldn't wish 
for a prettier grave,” he had the generosity to add. 

But they were in no danger of being buried alive; 
aud although Guy, with his limited notions of what con¬ 
stitutes society, would not perhaps have allowed that 
such a thing could exist in Ceylon, social intercourse 
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was accorded to the young couple in doses almost too 
large to be conveniently swallowed. The Governor and 
his wife, who had received letters from the home author¬ 
ities, showed them much hospitality; other of^cials 
followed suit; what with polo, cricket matches, informal 
race meetings, dinners and dances, Clarissa's engagement- 
book soon became so full that she began to sigh for 
rest, and would fain have declined a few invitations. 

“ Well, I don't think it would be prudent to start 
doing that just 3^t," Guy said when consulted upon 
the point. “ We shall only make ourselves unpopular 
if we do, and it’s a pity to be unpopular. Later on there 
may be reasonable excuses, you know.” 

There was going to l)e an excuse—of that the young 
wife was aware—and the thought of what was coming 
affected her nerves and her spirits sometimes. But as 
yet she had mentioned this to nobody but her hus¬ 
band, who made light of it, assuring licr that it was 
the greatest mistake in the world to take time by the 
forelock in such cases. 

Looking back—as she often did afterwards—^upon 
those weeks and months of well-nigh uninterrupted 
gaiety, she had difficulty in recalling the precise moment 
at which it began to dawn upon her that her tastes 
and Guy’s were essentially dissimilar. Some dif[erences 
of opinion, which could scarcely be called quarrels, she 
did remember. At the time she penitently attributed 
them—^with reason, it may 1x2—to an irritability of 
temper on her part which was something new to her, 
and which she could not always control. It was certain 
that Guy was very patient and very forgiving. But 
he did not hesitate to leave her for a week at a time 
when an opportunity offered of joining in a shooting 
expedition; his leisure hours were chiefly spent in 
playing polo or educating a couple of young hpcsei 
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which he had bought; he could not make himself 
domestic; he could not pretend to take an interest in 
the bool<s which she devoured so eagerly; still less 
could he discuss theology with her, as she sometimes 
essayed to lead him into doing. 

You shouldn't let your mind run uj>on such ques¬ 
tions/*' he said reprovingly to Clarissa; “ once you start 
upon that line, you can’t tell where the deuce you'll 
stop. It would look awfully bad if you gave up going to 
church just because there are some things that you can't 
understand. If it comes to that, who does understand 
them ? Of course I don't set up to Ixi an authority; 
but—but there’s the Church, you know, and the early 
Fathers, and all those learned old chaps. Don't you think 
it’s a little bit arrogant to assume that they have been 
telling lies for the last eighteen hundred years or so ? ’* 

As time went on, a lull supervened in the gaieties 
of Colombo. The Governor had gone up to Kandy, 
official entertainments were at an end, and the excuse 
for retirement, of which mention has been made, had 
so far ceased to be a secret to the ladies of the Cumber¬ 
land Rangers that Mrs. Luttrell was enabled, without 
giving offence, to absent herself from their daily gather¬ 
ings on Galle Face, that long and broad esplanade which 
the society of the place frequents in the cool of the 
evening, and where great rollers, thundering in from 
the Indian Ocean, bring fresh breezes and a smell of 
the sea with them. 

“ Not that I consider it very wise of you,” Mrs. Antro- 
bus said in her abrupt way one day. 

Despite her bluntness and occasional rudeness of 
manner, Mrs. Antrobus was a kind-hearted woman; 
and Clarissa, who had grown accustomed to her ways, 
yifos never very sorry to see her marching up the garden, 
swinging her sunshade upon a long forefinger. 
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“ You see/* the good lady went on, I have had a 
considerable experience of men, and you mustn’t mind 
my telling you that the best of them want watching. 
As for your husband, I think myself that he is a very 
good fellow; but anybody can see with hedf an eye 
that he is just the sort of man to get himself into scrapes 
when there are pretty women about. I dare say you 
wouldn’t consider Mrs. Durand pretty ? ” 

“ Mrs. Durand!" interjected Clarissa in accents of 
disdainful surprise. 

** Oh, I don’t call her pretty ; but she’s pretty enough 
for the purpose and silly enough for anything. Just 
now she has taken it into her empty little head that 
your husband admires her, and she is as pleased as 
Punch in consequence. Likewise, she is laying herself out 
to attract him.” • 

” Really she is most welcome,” Clarissa declared with 
her chin in the air. 

” Well, then, my dear, she oughtn’t to be. I don’t 
say that this present flirtation ij. likely to lead to any 
harm; only, if you let him begin, he’ll go on—mind 
that. Tell me to mind my own business, if you like— 
you won’t offend me—but take the advice of a woman 
who has knocked about the world and kept her eyes 
open, and don’t you l>e deterred by false pride from 
making rules while you have it in your power to make 
them. You can mould your husband now; you won't 
be able to mould him a year or two hence.” 

There might be some truth in that; but Clarissa 
could not condescend to profit by counsels which struck 
her as vulgar, coarse, and founded upon a complete 
misconception of the only attitude which a wife could 
assume with dignity. 

When she was once more alone, therefore, she con¬ 
trived to laugh—though not very heartily—at the well* 
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meant • warning with which she had been favoured. 
Mrs. Durand I—a common, flashy woman, who wore 
jewels in the daytime, addressed young subalterns by 
their surnames, without any prefix, and smoked cigarettes 
publicly in order that she might earn the proud dis¬ 
tinction of being called fast!—it would indeed be a sorry 
compliment to Guy's taste to suppose him capable of 
being fascinated by such a charmer. She had half a 
mind to tell him, as a good joke, when he came in, of the 
susceptibility with which he was credited; but, upon 
second thoughts, she decided to say nothing about it. 

Assuredly it was not in consequence of what Mrs. 
Antrobus had said that Clarissa was prevailed upon, 
on the following Sunday, to join a luncheon party at 
Mount Lavinia which, as she was informed, was to 
be graced by Mrs. Durand's *preseiice. Mount Lavinia, 
situated at a distance of some seven miles along the 
Galle road, is a favourite place of resort on the first 
day of the week with Colombo residents, and Guy 
mentioned casually one evening that he had promised to 
drive thither with the Durands and one or two other 
cheery people." 

“ I wish you would come too," he added; " but I 
suppose there would be no use in asking you to do that." 

There would not have been much use in so doing 
(for she dreaded the heat and fatigue that the excur¬ 
sion would entail) had ho not secnied to take her refusal 
rather too much for granted. As it was, she was tempted 
—jxist by way of watching the effect of her reply upon 
' him—to say, " Oh, I don't know; 1 think I should 
rather like it." 

But although she had not really intended to go, she 
could not back out of it when his face lighted up with 
uruzustakable pleasure, and when he exclaimed, “ That^s 
irst^rate I We'll put the bay pony in the cart, then, 
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and drive over together, like Darby and Joan. Yon^d 
rather do that than go in the wagonette with the others^ 
wouldn't you ? ” 

It was, at all events, not unpleasant to be made aware 
of his own implied preference; and if Clarissa had not 
enjoyed that Sunday d^ive, she would have been hard 
to please. But she did enjoy it to the full, the con¬ 
ditions being in all respects as favourable as could be 
desired. 

When the wagonette drew up in front of the hotel, 
its occupants found a lady who was in the best of good 
humours waiting to receive them. The luncheon party 
proved a complete success, and Guy, for his part, noted 
with some satisfaction that his wife was doing her best 
to make it so. 

The subsequent proceedings, unluckily, proved less 
successful and less satisfactory from Garissa's point of 
view. She had supposed that, after a reasonable delay 
for coffee and cigarettes, she would be allowed to resume 
her seat in the pony-cart; but it appeared that so speedy 
a return to Colombo had never been contemplated by 
the organizers of the jaunt. One by one—or rather, 
two by two—the lunchers strolled out of the room, Guy 
pairing off with Mrs. Durand; and when Clarissa ven¬ 
tured upon some tentative suggestion as to its being 
nearly time to make a start, the lady whom she ad¬ 
dressed exclaimed,— * 

** Bless you, no !—^not for the next three hours. We're 
all going to sit upon the beach and throw stones into 
the sea until the sun goes down. You aren't afraid of 
malaria, are you ? I can lend you wraps, if you forgot 
to bring any." 

It was a bore, but there was no help for it; so Garissa 
accepted the escort of Major Harvey, a dull,,, lean, lani^ 
man^ with a very long moustache, and walked down in 
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his company to the beach, where neither Guy nor Mrs. 
Durand were to be seen. There, with patient impatience," 
she sat for what seemed to her an interminable length 
of time, while her companion confided to her some of 
the sorrows of an impoverished married man. 

I should have thought that Mrs. Harvey had at least 
as much to complain of as you have,” Clarissa remarked 
at last. 

But indeed she was scarcely listening to him, and had 
not yet acquired the habit which, in after years, became 
a second nature to her, of plunging into the fray on 
behalf of her own sex upon the slightest provocation. 
What preoccupied and annoyed her was that, although, 
as has been mentioned, the party had split up into couples, 
and although some pronounced flirtations were being car¬ 
ried on in her immediate vicinity, Guy and Mrs. Durand 
had apparently thought fit to seek a more sequestered 
spot in which to exchange ideas. She was not jealous 
—how could she possibly be jealous of that woman ?—but 
she felt that Guy was making himself and her a little 
ridiculous; nor was her vexation diminished by certain 
jocose comments upon his prolonged absence which 
presently began to make themselves heard. 

However, there was worse to come. The sun was 
upon the point of sinking; the brief twilight would soon 
give place to night; the wagonette and the pony-cart 
were drawn up in readiness, with lighted lamps, yet the 
assembled company was still short by two of its proper 
^ strength. Messengers were despatched in quest of the 
truants, and returned, having failed to discover them; 
everybody was showing signs of impatience, while one 
person was becoming seriously uneasy. Only Captain 
Durand, to whom such experiences were perhaps no 
novelty, remarked philosophically that he was sure it 
would ^ all right. 
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" Luttrell will drive Katie in the pony-cart, if Mrs, 
Luttrell doesn’t mind coming with us.” 

” I really think it would be best,” said Mrs. Harvey. 
** I don’t want to hurry anybody, but I am afraid I 
must get back to the children, and it isn’t as if there 
could be the least cause for alarm. The pony goes so 
much faster than these poor old horses that Captain 
Luttrell will be certain to overtake us soon.” • 
Clarissa, with a smile upon her lips and something not 
unlike rage in her heart, assented ; and a very miserable 
drive back to Colombo she had. Her fellow-passengers, 
it was true, refrained from humorous remarks; but that 
scarcely mended matters, since it was obvious that they 
did so out of sheer pity for her. Moreover, the pony- 
cart did not catch up the wagonette. 

Clarissa had reached home, and was noting the near 
approach of the usual dinner-hour with mingled wrath 
and apprehension, when the crunching of wheels upon 
the gravel made her aware that she might safely indulge 
the former sentiment, if she chose. Guy hurried in, full 
of apologies and looking very like a naughty schoolboy. 

” So awfully sorry you had to drive back with those 
wearisome people I I’m afraid you must have been curs¬ 
ing me. The fact is that we walked on and on, without 

thinking of looking at our watches, and then-” 

” It doesn’t in the least signify,” interrupted Clarissa 
coldly; ** I can quite understand your having forgotten 
what time it was in such charming and refined company.” 

” Come, Clarissa, you surely don’t think that I prefer 
Mrs. Durand’s company to yours ! ” 

” I am afraid the others must have thought so, and 
that was not very pleasant. However, nothing of the 
kind will occur again ; for your excursions will be made 
without me in future. So, as I say, it doesn’t in the 
least signify,” 
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Her intention, of course—whether she knew it or not-*-^ 
was to provoke one of those quarrels, followed by ah' 
explanation and a reconciliation, which all women love 
and all men abhor; |:he very last thing for which she 
was prepared was that her husband should ignore the 
challenge. Yet that was just what he did. With a 
half-deprecating glance at her, he murmured something 
about running off to change his clothes, and promptly 
suited the action to the word. On his return he seemed 
to have forgotten that anything was amiss; throughout 
dinner he talked pleasantly, if somewhat more volubly 
than usual; and immediately afterwards he departed for 
the barracks, whither, as he alleged, duty summoned him. 

Clarissa, as soon as she was alone, sank down into a 
chair, covered her face with her hands, and sobbed bit¬ 
terly. It was no exaggeration to say that she would 
have submitted to insult and cruelty rather than to 
such a method of treatment. All was over, she felt—the 
dream was at an end. Possibly Guy loved Mrs. Durand, 
possibly he loved nobody; what was beyond a doubt 
was that he no longer loved his wife, or he never could 
have behaved as he had done. 



CHAPTER XII. 


SEVERAL MISTAKES ARE MADE. 

Sir Robert Luttrell, who was a man of experience, 
had often been heard to declare that anything on earth 
is better than a row; and possibly his convictions in 
that respect had been transmitted, together with other 
desirable and undesirable inheritances, to his eldest son. 
At all events, Guy would have thought himself a very 
great fool if he had made any further allusion to an 
unfortunate occurrence which Clarissa appeared to have 
dismissed from her mind. In reality there are, of course, 
exceptions to every rule. Thunderstorms clear the air, 
wars prepare the way for prolonged periods of peace, 
even domestic broils may be preferable to polite estrange¬ 
ments. On the other hand, it is not to be denied that 
those who value liberty and a quiet life can very often 
obtain both by obstinate, selfish good-humour, and from 
the day of that ill-fated expedition to Mount Lavinia Guy 
at least enjoyed the privilege of being his own master. 

The privilege was one which, as a matter of fact, he 
did enjoy and make the most of. He was not much at 
home ; he sjjent a good many hours in the society of 
Mrs. Durand, who rather amused him; he soon man-* 
aged to persuade himself that Clarissa liked solitude^ 
and was as well satisfied with their actual mode of life 
as he was. 

“ I hope you don't find this sort of thing awfully slow/* ^ 
he said to her once with a solicitude which he not unfre- 
quently displayed, and which, if he had only known Ui 
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was infinitely more distressing to her than the neglect 
to which she was becoming habituated. 

** Oh no/* she answered; I have plenty of books 
to read, thank you.** 

She had a few friends—among others, Lady Brook, 
the Governor's wife, a quiet, delicate, lather melancholy 
woman, the greater part of whose life had been spent in 
colonies, which she did not like, and in enforced sejiara- 
tion from her children, whom she adored. This middle- 
age 1, prematurely grey-haired lady having taken a fancy 
to Clarissa, asked her, soon after the New Year, to spend 
a week at Kandy, where the Governor was then resid¬ 
ing, and Guy (whose military duties detained him at 
Colombo) joined with Mrs. Luttrell’s medical attendant 
in urging her to accept the invitation. 

The Pavilion, as the Governor's residence at Kandy 
is called, is a less spacious and imposing edifice than the 
Queen’s House at Colombo; large entertainments are 
less obligatory there, and as Sir George Brook was away 
on a tour to the more distant districts of the island 
during Clarissa's stay, she had a quiet, pleasant time of 
it in the company of her hostess. With the place itself 
she was enchanted. The slim, lofty palms, the green, 
wooded hills, the purple mountains in the distance, and 
the red-roofed Buddhist temples, reflected on the placid 
surface of the lake, near to which the Pavilion stands, 
did not fail to charm her; every turn of the winding 
< roads drew a fresh cry of admiration from her during 
her drives with Lady Brook, who smiled rather sadly, 
and said,— 

" Yes, it is very lovely; but I often think how gladly 
1 would exchange it all for some grubby little house in 
South Kensington! In a few more years, I am thank¬ 
ful to say, George will be able to take his pension, and 
then, I hope, we shall never stir out of England again." 
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But won*t he be rather sorry to have come to the 
end of his career ? Clarissa asked. 

** Ah, there it is ! Perhaps he will enter Parliament, 
though; and then, you see, he is not as young as he was. 
For a young man, of course, it is everything to have a 
career, and to be interested in it. Otherwise they are 
so apt to get into mischief.” 

** I suppose they are," agreed Clarissa pensively. 

She had already discovered—and the discovery was 
most distasteful to her—that Guy was not particularly 
intere.sted in his career. It might be that he had also 
got into mischief, or was likely to do so. If Lady Brook 
had meant to convey something in the nature of a hint, 
she was too discreet to over-emphasize it. Shy by nature 
and trained to excessive caution by her many years of 
official life, she would harve felt it impossible to offer 
advice to the young wife, save in general tei ms. 

In general terms, however, she took occasion more 
than once to state what, according to her notions, a 
wife's duties were. She was quite old-fashioned; her 
notions differed completely from those which her hearer 
was gradually forming; her standpoint as regarded 
the relations between her sex and the other was one of 
convinced and contented inferiority. But she was so 
kind, so simple, so far from presuming to dictate or re¬ 
buke, that no one could wish to dispute with her. More¬ 
over, there were other subjects upon which she was able 
to speak with authority; and Clarissa, who was ratlin 
badly in need of a friend at the time, was thankful enough 
to have found one whose dispositions were thoroughly 
maternal. Her visit to Kandy was prolonged from a 
Week to a fortnight, Guy, whose permission was asiked 
by post, offering no objection; and when she returned 
to Colombo, she was in noticeably improved health and 
spirits. She even brought back with her a stock of good 
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resolutions; for she had been a good deal influenced, 
if not exactly convinced, by the precepts of her gentle 
hostess. Without admitting that woman's sole mission 
in life is to bring up children and study the comfort of 
a husband, she nevertheless perceived that woman's 
happiness is, in a large measure, dependent upon her 
tacit adoption of some such system. 

Now, Guy Luttrell, to do him justice, was the easiest 
man in the world to live with, and it may be added that 
he asked nothing better than to live upon terms of amity 
and affection with his wife. Any little sacrifice that he 
could have made to please her—such as, for example, 
the relinquishment of his intimacy with Mrs. Durand 
—^would have been cheerfully incurred; still one docs 
not (or, at any rate, he did not) make sacrifices without 
being asked to do so ; so that,•in the course of the months 
that followed, Clarissa found more than one opportunity 
of trying her good resolutions by a practical test. Upon 
the whole, however, those months were not unpleasant 
to her; nor, during the last weeks of the period, had she 
to complain of any lack of care or sympathy. 

When, early in May, her baby was born, and mother 
and infant were pronounced by the doctor to lie going 
on as well as possible, Guy drew a long breath of relief. 
He had been more apprehensive than he had cared to 
avow, and now that his mind had been set at rest, he 
could not permit considerations of petty economy to 
deter him from despatching needlessly diffuse telegrams 
Jto anxious relatives at home. Soon after Clarissa's re¬ 
covery, which was a speedy one, it was thought advisable 
that she should be removed to a less relaxing climate; 
and Lady Brook, who was deeply interested in babies and 
ipe^others, having kindly offered the use of the Governor's 
cottage at Nuwara Eliya to Mrs. Luttrell, Guy obtained 
a lew weeks’ leave in order to escort his charges thither. 
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The travellers reached their journey's end to find 
themselves in a fresh, verdant, mountainous districtj 
the temperature and scenery of which might have re¬ 
minded them of Scotland in summer, but for the masses 
of scarlet and crimson rhododendrons which were just 
then in full glory. Clarissa was very happy there with 
her baby and her temporarily-domesticated husband* 
who had few temptations to quit her side. 

When at length the rain began to fall, it descended in 
such earnest that for three days in succession Clarissa 
was confined to the house; although Guy paddled out 
in a mackintosh and shooting-boots, because, as he said, 
one really couldn’t sit indoors from morning to night. 

'*Of course you can’t,” his wife agreed compassion¬ 
ately, ” and I don’t see how you can stay any longer 
here either. It is differcrrt for me; I have baby, and 
books to read, and letters to write; and Lady Brook 
told me I might use the house as long as I pleased. 
So I think, if you don't mind, I should like to remain 
where I am for another week or ten days. But you 
must go back to Colombo and—and amuse yourself.” 

He protested a little, but his scruples were not very 
difficult to overcome. It would certainly be a pity for 
Clarissa to leave her present quarters prematurely, 
seeing that she had derived so much benefit from the 
change to the hills, and that the baby appeared to be 
thriving. On the other hand, he supposed he ought to 
be thinking of a return to the regiment. Not, to be 
sure, that he was very much wanted, so far as the 
discharge of routine duty went; but a gymkhana^ he 
cx]>lained, was to be held at Colombo in a few weeks’' 
time, and he had promised to ride in it. 

” And I fancy I shall about win, if I can begin 
schooling the pony at once. At present he knows 
nothing at all.” 
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‘*Oh, you are not going to ride one of your own, 
then asked Clarissa. 

No, not one of my own; he belongs to—^to another 
fellow,'' Guy answered rather hurriedly. 

What would have been the use of telling her that the 
pony was the property of Mrs. Durand ? She might 
not have liked it if he had, and they had been getting 
on so comfortably of late without any mention of Mrs. 
Durand’s name. So Guy departed on the morrow, and 
Clarissa was left to her baby, her books, and her medi¬ 
tations—which latter were cheerful or the reverse in 
accordance with the mood in which she chanced to be. 

An occasional fine day, sandwiched in between many 
wet ones, prevented her from growing weary of her soli¬ 
tude, and a reluctance to resume regular habits would 
probably have detained her indefinitely at Nuwara Eliya 
if Lady Brook had not expressed a wish by post that 
she should return to Colombo. 

“ I am sure,” that kind and sagacious lady wrote, 

you have been long enough alone now, and I think you 
ought to see our gymkhana, in which your husband, I 
am told, is to take part. Besides, I have something to 
say to you which may concern both you and him.” 

A few days later Clarissa, having regretfully discarded 
the warm English gowns W'hich she had been wearing, 
and having resumed a garb more suited to the steamy 
heat of the Singhalese capital, called at the Queen's 
House, where she received the communication which 
Lady Brook had been instructed not to commit to paper. 
The Governor-General of India, it appeared, would 
shortly be in want of a new aide-de-camp, and Sir George 
Brook had reason to believe that he could secure the 
berth for Captain Luttrell, should the latter care to 
accept it There would be drawbacks, no doubt; but 
these, in the opinion of Sir George and Lady Brook, 
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would be more than counterbalanced by contingetti 
advantages. 

** It is not as if there could be any question of your 
being separated from your child,” Lady Brook said; 
” she is, fortunately, far too young for that to be neces*- 
sary. And Sir George thinks that this appointment 
would give your husband opportunities of getting on 
which he could never hoi>e to obtain while he remains 
with his regiment.” 

In short, Clarissa was urged to use her influence with 
Guy, whose consent to act in furtherance of his own 
interests seemed, for some reason or other, to be con¬ 
sidered doubtful. Lady Brook was kindly and affec¬ 
tionate, but scarcely explicit. She told her young friend 
how sorry she would be to lose her, and how much she 
hoped that they might mfeet again in England; she did 
not tell her—how could she ?—what Sir George, a rather 
bluff, peremptory personage, had said upon the subject 
—“ The fellow had better be got out of the place; 
he’s doing no good here—running after some woman, I 
hear, and not unlikely to make a fool of himself and 
bring about a scandal. It w<Mildn't ])e the first time, 
you know. IVobably he is too lazy to jump at a chance 
which most men would be glad enough to have ; but I 
should think you might do some good by having a little 
talk with his wife.” 

Clarissa was somewhat mystified, divining that there 
was more than met the eye in this sudden eagerness for 
Guy’s promotion; but her own slumbering ambition 
on his behalf was awakened, and she readily undertook 
to convey to him the informal intimation with which 
she was charged. 

“Not good enough, my dear,” was the unexpected 
reply that she received from her husband that evaciing, 
after giving him a full account of Sir George and Lady 
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Brook's benevolent designs. ** I have done A.D.C. work 
more than once, and I know only too well what it is. 
A bachelor may stand it, and even enjoy it, for a time^ 
if he's young enough; a married A.D.C. is a sort of con¬ 
tradiction in terms—as I suspect you would be the first 
to discover, supposing that 1 were such an ass as to take 
this billet. But I’m not.” 

“ You must not think of me at all in the matter,” pro¬ 
tested Clarissa eagerly ; ” what can a little temporary 
discomfort or inconvenience signify? My one wish is 
that you should rise in your profession, and they say 
you are sure to do that by getting upon the Governor- 
General's staff.” 

” Do they really ? How very little they must know 
about it! To begin with, I haven’t passed the Staff 
College; secondly, no amount of backstairs influence 
could shove me into one of those appointments which 
crowds of more capable men are tearing and rending 
one another to seize; thirdly and lastly, I really don't 
care a pin about rising in my profession.” 

” I think you should be ashamed to say that,” cried 
Clarissa, flushing suddenly. 

” Ah, my dear girl, you are ambitious and I am not; 
that is the difference between us. But even if I were 
as ambitious and unscrupulous as—shall wc say the 
majority of successful soldiers ?—I shouldn't advance 
in the slightest degree towards the rank of field-marshal 
by transporting you and the baby to Calcutta or Simla. 
No; I think we will leave well alone, Ceylon is not 
Paradise, I grant you; still, there are worse places; and, 
after all, we aren't going to end our days here. If you 
can stand it for another year or two, so can I.” 

She was as unable to shake his resolution as she was 
to make him lose his temper; although, truth to tell, 
she said some things, in the course of the discussion 
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which followed, that would have tried the tempei^ of 
most men. 

“ One would think that you had some special reason 
for wishing to stay in Ceylon I ’* she exclaimed at length. 

He did not look at all guilty; he did not seem to under¬ 
stand (nor, in fact, did he understand) what she meant; 
but when, at the gymkhana on the following day, she saw 
him win a race very cleverly on Mrs. Durand’s pony, 
and when she had to listen to the audible comments of 
Mrs. Antrobiis and other ladies round about herjj cer¬ 
tain nascent suspicions of hers received ample confir¬ 
mation. Before the day was over, she was sent for by 
the Governor's wife, who asked,— 

** Well, have you spoken to Captain Luttrell ? Would 
he be willing to go ? ” 

“ Yes, I have spoken to him,” answered Clarissa 
quietly; ” but he is not willing to go. He thinks we 
are very well where we arc.” 

“ But you know, my dear,” remonstrated Lady Brook, 
after a brief scrutiny of her neighbour, who was peer¬ 
ing w'ith short-sighted eyes at the paddock, where Mrs. 
Durand could be discerned in animated conversation with 
Captain Luttrell, ” I am afraid that is rather a mistake.” 

“I dare say it is,” Clarissa agreed; ‘*only there is 
never much use in warning people that they are making 
mistakes, is there ? I have made mistakes myself, in 
spite of having been duly warned.” 

She might have added that she was likely to make 
a good many more; but, not having carried self- 
knowledge quite to that pitch, she only expressed her 
gratitude to Lady Brook and the Governor for their 
well-meant intentions, and began in a vague way to 
formulate inward intentions of her own which would 
have astonished Guy beyond measure, had they been 
imparted to him. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


RAOUL DE MALGLAIVE. 

Sometimes, as everybody is aware, great events take 
place and complete changes are brought about within 
a few months; sometimes nothing particular happens 
during a much longer j>criod. At any rate, there are 
years, and even successive years, when the ceaseless 
work of Time is carried on so imperceptibly that middle- 
aged people are apt to doubt whether it is being carried 
on at all. Young people, of course, can hardly add so 
large a number as three to the tale of their years with¬ 
out consciousness of having taken vast strides towards 
the grave; but Sir Robert and Lady Luttrell, sitting 
side by side on the terrace of the Chateau de Grancy, 
one mild spring afternoon, neither looked nor felt much 
older than when we saw them last on Gu^s wedding- 
day, three years before. Their history, like that of the 
country which one of them had been doing his best to 
serve, had been agreeably uneventful; and if Sir Robert 
had intermittent worries now, he had had intermittent 
worries then also. As a matter of fact, his financial 
situation had altered considerably for the Vorse; but 
,he only thought about his financial situation when he 
could not help it. 

** So** said he. handing back to his wife a letter which 
she had given him to read, “ they will be in England 
again almost as soon as we are. Dear me I it seems 
only the other day that they left.*' 

l^y Luttrell sighed. “ Yes; and yet they may have 

4 
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had time to become unrecognizable. Not Guy: he soun^ 
just the same, and I am sure he will be just the same; 
but sometimes I am a little frightened about Clarissa.” 

“ Frightened about her, or frightened of her ? ” Sir 
Robert asked. 

“ Both, ])erhaps. She is so self-willed and, in many 
ways, so different from the rest of the world! Her 
letters tell me nothing; but she is more communicative 
with Madeline, and she seems to have put ideas about 
marriage into the child’s head which I am not at all sure 
that I like. And now that she has five thousand a year 
of her own to do what sh(‘ pleases with-” 

” Ah! tliat is serious, no doubt. I was delighted when 
Dent told me that her fortune reached that figure; still, 
when one rememlM‘rs that very ill-advised measure, the 
Married Woman’s Property Act, and when one thinks of 
what an extremely annoying thing it would be for Guy 
to lose five 1 housand a year, one understands your alarm. 
But I gather that they are jx'rfectly good friends now. 
That silly quarrel, a year or two ago, about some officer’s 
wife to whom Guy was supposed to hav^e been too atten¬ 
tive—as if lie wasn’t sure to be attentive to every woman 
who crossed his path!—has quite blown over, has it not ? ” 

“ Oh yes: that has quite blown over,” Lady Luttrell 
answered. ” Clarissa was altogether in the wrong, and 
I dare say she is ashamed now of having talked about 
anything so ridiculous as a separation. I certainly shall 
not allude to it when we meet. But what I heard of her 
from dear Lady Brook, who was a most kind friend to 
her while Sir George was Governor of the island, makes 
me a little uneasy. These notions which she seems to 
have taken up about the rights or wrongs — I can’t 
remember which it is—of women may get her and all 
of us into trouble, I am afraid.” 

“ I don’t see why they should. Why shouldn’t Clarissa 
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amuse herself, like the others, by talking nonsense? I 
dare say it keeps her out of worse mischief. Added to 
which, I take it that Guy has no objection.” 

Lady Luttrell was not so sure of that. It did not 
seem to her certain that Guy's patience—which she 
believed to have been sorely tried—would hold out for 
ever, and what she knew of her son led her to fear that 
he would hesitate less than his duty to his family required 
him to do about sacrificing five thousand a year. 

” I wish the poor, dear little boy had not died,” she 
sighed. “It was so dreadfully sad, their losing him 
just after his birth.” 

“ Well, yes; but not so sad as if he had lived for a 
year or two,” said Sir Robert; “ and one may anticipate 
that there will be another boy—or other boys. Mean¬ 
while, there is Netta, whom yeu ought to be longing to 
embrace.” 

“ Of course I am longing to embrace her, dear child ! 
Still she isn’t quite the same thing as a grandson. For 
obvious reasons, not quite the same thing to us, and not 
quite the same thing to her parents, for reasons which 
I am sure you wouldn’t understand.” 

“ I am afraid I hardly follow you, my dear,” answered 
Sir Robert with a slight shrug of his shoulders. 

It did not, in truth, occur to him that, given certain 
circumstances, a woman will sacrifice herself for the sake 
of a son, but not for that of a daughter. For the rest, 
he hated few things so much as contemplation of the 
future, and he changed the subject by inquiring,— 

“ What has become of Madeline ? ” 

“ I thought you knew,” answered Lady Luttrell, 
“ that she had gone out riding with a large party of them 
—M. de Larrouy, young de Malglaive, and I forget who 
else.” 

” And no chaperon ? ” 
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“ I believe there is a nominal chaperon, though her 
name does not come back to me at this moment. Bnt^ 
as far as the management of horses is concerned, Made¬ 
line can take better care of herself than anybody else 
could take of her,” 

" That may be ; but I should have thought that a girl 
with eyes like hers—not to mention her nose, mouth, and 
chin—^might have required a little supervision in matters 
not connected with the management of horses.” 

Lady Luttrell made an eloquent gesture. ” What 
would you have ? I cannot keep her under lock and 
key; I cannot get upon the back of a horse myself; 
and, supposing the worst to come to the worst, Raoul 
de Malglaive is rich, or will be. I really don’t think 
that we risk very much by allowing the child to enjoy 
herself in the way that giyes her the most enjoyment.” 

” It is the very deuce,” observed Sir Robert musingly, 
to have a Roman Catholic daughter. There are so few 
Englishmen of means and position who belong to what 
you call the only true faith. Yet there are some, and 
I wonder that you haven't begun to fix your gaze upon 
them. Surely young De Malglaive does not realize your 
conception of a brilliant parti / ” 

Oh, I only mentioned him because, as far as I can 
remember, there is nobody else who could possibly be 
dangerous. And he is not really dangerous at all. From 
whjat his mother tells me, he has been, and still is, a 
viveur ; he will not marry for a good many years to come, 
and when he does, he will marry somebody of her selec¬ 
tion. As for Madeline, she is imbued with Clarissa’s 
ideas—which, they say, are the modern ideas. They are 
ridiculous, if you like; but they will at least preserve 
her from dreaming of falling in love with a dissolute 
Frenchman.” 

” I am delighted to hear it,” answered Sir Robert. 
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'"Come, ma nm, let us go indoors to our tea, and be 
thankful that we were bom such a long time ago. We 
may have been fools in our youth, but I cannot think 
that we were ever quite so idiotic as the young men and 
women of to-day.'’ 

One of the young women of to-day, in the person of 
the beautiful Miss Luttrell, was at that moment canter¬ 
ing over the coteatix near the village of Juran^on in the 
company of a young man who differed less from his 
progenitors than she did from hers. Raoul de Malglaive, 
during the comparatively brief space of time which has 
been mentioned, had developed from a raw boy into a 
terribly experienced and rather melancholy man of the 
world. It was the family tradition to bid adieu to youth 
and storms at the proper season, and his mother had no 
doubt that Raoul would prove.faithful to it ere long by 
suing for the hand of the suitable young lady whom she 
already had in her mind’s eye. But amongst the suit¬ 
able young ladies (for there were several of them) Miss 
Madeline Luttrell was not included. Beauty, Madame 
de Malglaive may have thought, is a questionable advan¬ 
tage in a wife; fortune is not to be despised, and foreign 
blood is likely to prove a serious drawback. 

Her son, however, dutiful though he was, and some¬ 
thing of a fatalist into the bargain, was not to be trusted 
quite so implicitly, not to say disdainfully, as this im¬ 
perious lady trusted him. The recent renewal of his 
intimacy with Madeline, whom he remembered as a mere 
xhild and whose striking beauty astonished him almost 
as much as the ease and freedom of her conversational 
style, had brought to him a multitude of sensations so 
complicated and unprecedented in his experience that 
he was half afraid to analyze them. That she had been 
living and growing, while he had been similarly occupied 
in Paris and elsewhere, was a matter of course, no doubt; 
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but it is always a little surprising to those who have grown 
up to find that their contemporaries have not remained 
at a standstill during their absence. And so, riding 
alongside of her in the waning light of that still after¬ 
noon—the remainder of the company being some hun¬ 
dred yards or so ahead—it came naturally enough for 
him to remark with a faint sigh,— 

** You are not what you used to be, mademoiselle.** 
The observation was directly provoked by sometlung 
that she had just said about her sister-in-law, but the 
thoughts which gave rise to it had a somewhat wider 
significance. 

** None of us, except M. de Larroiiy, are what we used 
to be,” answ^ered the girl, laughing. “ M. de Larrouy, 
I am sure, wall still be leading cotillons when I am 
purchasing spectacles and thinking about marrying my 
daughters; but other people have to change with the 
times. You yourself, for example—you are no longer 
the shy young man who w-as so grateful to poor Clarissa 
for dancing with him, are you ? ” 

Raoul, with a slight smile, admitted that he had ceased 
to suffer from manvaisc hontc. “But why do you call 
Mrs. Luttrell ‘ poor ’ Clarissa ? *’ he inquired. 

“ Have I not been telling you all this time ? She is to 
be pitied; she is altogether in the right; she is not 
happy, and I can see by her letters, though she never 
says it in so many vrords, that Guy is to blame for her 
unhappiness. When she comes home we shall hear 
more, perhaps; but I .suppose the truth is that Guy is 
like other men.” 

“ You would prefer him to differ from other men, 
then ? ” said Raoul interrogatively. 

He understood what she meant; but it seemed to 
him so strange that a young lady should converse upon 
such subjects, and the mingled candour and ignorance 
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with which she had already alluded to them had such a 
queer sort of fascination for him that he affected bewil¬ 
derment for the sake of leading her on. 

“ It is not a question of what I should prefer/^ she 
answered. “ When I last saw my brother I was still 
in the schoolroom, and I confess that at that lime he 
realized my ideal of what a man ought to be. 1 am not 
sure that he would realize it now, and I am quite sure 
that he does not realize Clarissa’s ideal. Did you ever 
hear our English proverb, ' What is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander' ? Clarissa has taken that as 
her motto.” 

“ It is a device which may lead her into numerous 
combats,” M. de Malglaive remarked with his grave 
smile. 

” It is not the thought of combats that is likely to 
alarm her. Also, in our language ‘ fight ’ rhymes with 
* right.’ You, of course, are on the side of the men— 
you may even have excellent reasons lor being on their 
side—but you v.ill admit that the two sexes are not 
treated with equal justice. Why should you be allowed 
to do, and perhaps admired for doing, what is considered 
utterly disgraceful in us ” 

The audacity of the question was atoned for by the 
manner of its utterance. This young girl, with her 
violet eyes, her dark hair, her creamy complexion, and 
her perfectly-modelled figure, was so lovely that she 
had a right to say what she pleased; and if her speeches 
sometimes sounded rather startling to French ears, the 
innocence and good faith with which they were made 
were obvious. That, however, did not make it any 
easier to reply to them, and M. de Malglaive was fain to 
fall back upon time-worn generalities. Men were men; 
women were angelic or diabolic as the case might be. 
He feared that if Mrs. Luttrell proposed to inaugurate^ 
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a social revolution, she would incur some unpleasant 
experiences without attaining her object. 

“ It is true that I do not know how much or how little 
she may have to complain of." 

" Nor do I," Madeline confessed; “ but I know— 
because she is always telling me so in her letters—that 
she thinks there ought to be no difference between men 
and women, and that there would not be any difference 
if men had not made laws for their own advantage. The 
Divine law, she says, is the same for all." 

** But I understood that she had discarded Divine 
authority." 

" Not altogether. She has discarded Christianity, 
I am afraid ; but other people, who continue to call 
themselves Christians, may have done that, perhaps, 
without having had the honesty to say so." 

Raoul de Malglaive, who presumed that this allusion 
was meant for him, rode on for fifty yards or so in 
silence. 

" My mother says," he remarked at length, " that it 
is possible to be a very good Christian and yet to neglect 
the practice of religion. It might be more honest to tell 
her that I have doubts about the miracles of Lourdes; 
but that would make her very unhappy, and, when all is 
said, how do I know that she is mistaken ? Will you 
take me for a profound hypocrite if you see me kneeling 
by her side before the Grotto to-morrow ? " 

The girl turned her head a little to scrutinize her ques¬ 
tioner. He was very handsome, and he sat his fidgety 
chestnut mare well. His clear olive complexion, his 
large, soft brown eyes, and his somewhat sad cast of 
countenance did not seem to belong either to a hypocrite 
or to a debauchee; yet, if certain informants of hers 
were to be believed, he had assuredly proved himself no 
saint. 
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** You will please your mother by kneeling down, and 
you cannot do much harm to yourself or anybody 
else/’ she answered. “You might even profit by being 
in that attitude to ask for what I am sure you must 
want.” 

“ Oh, if I were to ask for what I wanted, and if by a 
miracle I were to get it,” returned the young man, laugh¬ 
ing, “ a very costly ex voio would soon be added to the 
collection of the Blessed Virgin. But you mean,” he 
continued, becoming grave again, “ that what I want 
is faith. Happy those who possess it! You are of 
that number, are you not, mademoiselle ? ” 

He put the question with a certain subdued eagerness, 
for he had all a Frenchman’s horror of free thinking 
women, and he was proportionately relieved to hear her 
reply tranquilly,— • 

“ I do not even know what doubt means. It seems 
to me that if I ceased to be a Catholic I should cease to 
be myself. But what is it that you want so much ? ” 

He could not possibly tell her ; he had only just begun 
to tell himself, and he shrank from even hinting at a 
secret of which he felt sure that she had not the faintest 
suspicion. The advent of M. de Larrouy, who came 
trotting back to meet the couple, relieved him, however, 
from the necessity of making any reply. 

M. de Larrouy, brisk and energetic as of yore, had 
instructions to give relating to the expedition to Lourdes 
which he had organized for the following day, and in 
which a large number of persons, less pious than Madame 
de Malglaive, were to take part. Some would go by 
rail; some by road, in a breach h quatre ckevaux ,* a few 
had expressed their intention of riding the whole way. 
But as the distance there and back would be little less 
than fifty miles, so much fatigue and so early a start 
could not be recommended to Miss Luttrell. 
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Our young friend here, whose cavalry training has 
accustomed him to live in the saddle, can please him¬ 
self.” 

Raoul observed that he was at home for a holiday, 
and that he was not desirous of riding his only horse to 
standstill. The brake would suit him very well, and 
he ventured to recommend it to Miss Luttrell, as pref¬ 
erable to a hot, dusty railway carriage. 

” As you like, mon gaffon” the cheery little Vicomte 
replied ; ” there will be room for everybody.” 

Then he went on to explain the programme for the 
day—the breakfast, which he had taken care to order in 
advance; the visit to the famous grotto and the church; 
the subsequent promenade dans les enmrons ; the return 
by monolight, after a rather early dinner. ” It will be 
ravishing! ” he declared f and Raoul was inclined quite 
to hope that it would. 

Soon the Chateau de Grancy was reached, and Raoul, 
taking leave of Miss Luttrell and of the other ladies and 
gentlemen to whom he had not spoken much during the 
ride, turned his horse’s head towards his mother’s abode, 
which was situated about a quarter of a mile away. He 
did not hurry himself, having many things to think 
about—especially things which Madeline Luttrell had 
surprised him by saying in the course of the afternoon. 
Had she known in the least what she was talking about ? 
Yet, fantastic though her sister-in-law's ideas appeared 
to be, he so far agreed with them that he would have 
given a good deal to obliterate the last three years of his 
life, When one is in love for the first time—such was 
his condition, and he knew it—-one would fain be able 
to offer what one hopes to receive. But that could not 
be. It was pleasanter to remember, amongst other 
speeches which Miss Luttrell had made, that she had 
once inadvertently called him ” Raoula” ^ ^ been 
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wont to do in the days of their childhood^ and that she 
had coloured ever so slightly after that little slip of the 
tongue. By way of acknowledgment, he murmured 
Bfodeline more than once under his breath before he 
rode into the great, echoing stableyard where a groom 
was awaiting him. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THE PILGRIMS. 

Raoul de Malglaive had so far justified his claim and 
ambition to be accounted a fin^desHcle young man, that 
during his few years of military service in Paris and its 
vicinity he had spent a youth of the kind commonly 
described as stormy. The so-called storms had left him 
calm (to the enhancement, of course, of his reputation); 
but he had seen and ex])erienced almost everything that 
there is to see or experience—aided considerably, no 
doubt, by his handsome lace, and by his ability to throw 
away a good deal of money. What he had never expe¬ 
rienced until a filial visit to Pau brought him once more 
into relations with Madeline Luttrell was that love which, 
let us hope, comes to every decent man once in his life, 
and which, amongst the other sufferings which it is sure 
to entail, is apt to make him ask himself mournfully 
whether he is a decent man at all. 

Madame de Malglaive, who was pretty well informed 
as to that record, and who never made any allusion to 
it, would have been capable of reassuring him if, by an 
impossibility, he had applied to her for consolation. 
However, it by no means entered into her plans to bring 
about a project of marriage between her son and Miss 
Luttrell. the latter being, as she had long ago ascertained, 
absolutely without doi, or prospect of any kind. 

When Raoul entered her large, ill-fumished, dimly- 
lighted salon just before thb dinner-hour, and when, with 
the old-fashioned respect which she liked him to ol»erve, 
he had kissed her hand, she had a few disparaging remarks 
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t0 make about the Luttrell family, to whose villa, it ap¬ 
peared, she had paid a visit that afternoon. 

Riddled with debts, I am told, and living, as they 
have always lived, far beyond their income. That poor 
Sir Robert will be almost ruined when he goes out of 
office, I believe, and Heaven knows whether an 5 rthing 
remains of Antoinette’s fortune. Add to that the incon¬ 
ceivable folly of their son, who, after marrying a rich 
woman, is bent, it seems, upon providing her with an 
excuse for divorcing him! It is impossible to feci any 
sympathy with people who manage their affairs so badly.*' 

Later in the evening she spoke in terms scarcely less 
contemptuous of Madeline. 

The girl is pretty—even beautiful—but Antoinette 
will find that there wnll be very great difficulty in arrang¬ 
ing an alliance for her. It is rfot only that her father is 
prepared to give her nothing, but one looks forward: 
one sees the whole family on straw; one says to one¬ 
self—I presume, at least, that all prudent parents, even 
in England, would say to themselves—‘ This will not 
do. Our son must not be exposed to the risk of having 
to provide for his wife’s relations.' ” 

In England,” Raoul remarked, ” alliances are not 
arranged as they are with us. Marriage there is an 
affair of inclination.” 

" So they pretend; but, having seen many English 
people here, and having observed their ways, I remain 
of opinion that Miss Luttrell is in danger df ending her 
career as an old maid.” 

I / 

Madame de Malglaive was much pleased to hear that 
her son proposed to join in the expedition to Lourdes, 
which, so far as she was concerned, partook a little of the 
nature of a pilgrimage. All she was anxious to know was 
whether Raoul would arrive in time to walk with her to 
the Grotto before the midday d^euner. 
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He assured her that he would not fail to give her thai 
satisfaction, adding, with something like a pang of 
morse at his heart, when he saw her hard face become 
bright and tender, “ As for that, I will place myself on 
my knees beside you, ma mhe. It can do me no harm; 
perhaps—who knows ?—it may even do me some good.** 
It is for you that I shall pray, my son,’* the old 
woman murmured. 

But of course it was neither of his mother nor of the 
difficulty of dispensing with the reasoning faculties that 
Raoul was thinking when he found himself, the next 
morning, seated opposite to Madeline Luttrell in the 
hreack h quaUe chevatix provided by M. dc Larrouy. The 
weather was perfection, with just enough of nip in the 
breeze which blew from tlie mountains to temper the 
heat of the sun. Tlic cosmopolitan company was a 
merry one: Madeline, dressed in a well-fitting costume 
of creamy white serge, was looking lovely; the four good 
little hoisc*5 trotted up hill and down at a pace which 
might have suggested to their owners that, with ^uch 
treatment, they would not he good little horses much 
longer; and Raoul’s spirits, which had been somewhat 
depressed at starting, rose with each successive kilo- 
fnHrc. 

“ 1 am going to the Grotto w'ith you and Madame 
Malglaiv'e,” Madeline announced when he helped her to 
descend, on arriving at their destination. 

The travellers by rail were waiting for them in front 
of tlie hotel, at the door of which the brake had come 
to a standstill; it was rather late, and most of the party 
were hungry. M. de Larrouy had intimated that break¬ 
fast was the first event upon the programme; but Raoul 
had mentioned in an undertone that he was bound by 
a promise to his mother; and Miss Luttrell, it appeared, 
meant to witness his fulhlment of the same. 
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'* To see a sceptic asking for a miracle ? ” Raoul in- 
qVired, smiling faintly. 

I shall not see you at all; I shall be saying my own 
prayers. But I should think that, if anybody is in need 
of a miracle, it must be a sceptic. Ask for it, at least— 
that will be a first step. Did you never hear of the blind 
Protest ant who came here and recovered his sight ? ” 

He gave his arm to his mother (who, for the sake of 
claiming that support, sometimes pretended to be in 
need of it), and they walked together down the broad, 
gravelled promenade which skirts the Gave de Pau 
and leads to the wonder-working source. Only Lady 
Luttrell and her daughter followed them, everybody 
else having yielded to the paramount claims of appetite 
and the representations of M. de Larrouy. 

** So much the better,” Mddame de Malglaive said. 
" Now we shall be alone ; for I do not count Antoinette 
and la petite^ who will not have the bad taste to intrude 
upon us.” 

Her confidence in the discretion of the two ladies named 
was*not misplaced. They diopj)ed upon their knees pres¬ 
ently in front ot the famous cave where a peasant child 
once saw visions which have brought so rich a harvest 
to others, and they did not turn their heads to look at 
Madame de Malglaive, who assumed a similar posture 
a few yards to the rear of them, or at Raoul, who knelt 
at his mother’s elbow. The young mfin \yatched these 
three worshippers w^ith a yearning to be able to join in 
(thoir devotions which was the more pathetic because 
he was so terribly conscious of its absurdity. 

As he knelt there, silent and sad, his eyes wandered 
hither and thither—from the Grotto, blackened by the 
smoke of thousands of tapers, to Lady Luttrell and her 
daughter, whose backs were turned towards him; to his 
mother^ whose thin lips moved incessantly ; and then to 
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the hills and woods and mountains which had looked 
down for years upon the growth of this gigantic, toucl^- 
ing illusion, and which would some day, no doubt, wlt*- 
ness its decadence and extinction. But we shall jbe 
dead by that time,'" he thought, “ and it will not signify 
in the least to us or anybody else whether we have been 
disappointed or gratified by our short lives," 

But while our short liv^^s last, the difference between 
disappointment and gratification is of the utmost im¬ 
portance ; and so it happened that a day of w^hich he 
had expected no great things became one to be marked 
for ever with a white stone in the memory of this half¬ 
hearted philosopher. For whether the piety of his three 
companions was real or simulated (and he had no reason 
at all to doubt its reality), it was, in the case of one of 
them, discarded as lightly as an opera-cloak when she 
had finished her prayers, and she entered into conver¬ 
sation with him on the way back to the hotel after a 
fashion which dispersed all the gloomy forebodings that 
had begun to possess his mind. 

“ Do you care about trotting round at M. de Larrduy's 
heels and being shown the various objects of interest ? " 
she asked incidentally. “ If you don’t, we might per¬ 
haps give the expedition the slip and stroll down the 
banks of the river after breakfast. I never can enjoy 
m 5 rself in a crowd." 

The excellent d/jcuticr, ordered by M. de Larrouy, had 
reached its last course by the time that the four belated 
suppliants reached the hotel; Sir Robert Luttrell, accom¬ 
panied by a Russian ex-diplomatist who was of the party, 
had already wandered out of doors with a cigar, and 


such members of the heterogeneous gathering as still 
lingered at table were being reminded by their active 
cicerone that there was not a great deal of time to be lost. 
“ But how late you come, my dear ladies! ” he ex- 
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<!|aiined, throwing up his hands, as our friends entered 
room. I should be desolated to hurry you; but 
if we are to visit the church and the old town, and to 
drive a few miles up the valley towards Argeles, we must 
positively make haste. I thought that those who did 
not hold to joining in the drive would perform their 
devotions in the course of the afternoon.” 

” I am sure that neither Madame de Malglaive nor I 
hold to being driven anywhere,” answered Lady Lut- 
trcll, “ and the younger people can catch you up at the 
church, if they want to catch you up. Please, go away, 
all of you; if you have left us something to eat, we shdl 
console ourselves for being abandoned.” 

The truth was that Lady Luttrell was free from fears 
respecting Raoul. He was not at all the sort of young 
man whom Madeline was likely to fancy, and even if she 
should fancy him, worse calamities might happen. He 
was well-born, well-to-do, and, as Sir Robert had said, 
there are so few eligible Catholics in EngLand ! Although, 
therefore, their meal was hurried through, and although 
the subsequent ascent to tlie Basilica was made with all 
possible speed, she did not keep a very vigilant eye upon 
her daughter, nor was she much disquieted when, on 
rising from the pne-dieu chair which she had drawn up 
beside that of her old friend before the altar, she found 
that Raoul and Madeline had vanished. 

” They will have followed the others,” nhe remarked. 
” Come; let us look for a sunny corner somewhere where 
we can sit down and rest. I begin to find that excur¬ 
sions are a little fatiguing.” 

At certain times of the year privacy is not to be had 
at Lourdes or its immediate neighbourhood; but the 
season of the great pilgrimages had not yet opened, and 
only some half-dozen motionless, mournful petitioners 
occupied the open space in front of the Grotto when 
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Madeline and Raoul passed by on their way to the banhi 
of the Gave. Presently they were as completely alone 
as if they had been on an island in the South Pacific, aid 
Madeline, pausing upon a grassy bank which overlooked 
the stream, said,— 

“ Suppose we sit down ? This is what we should call 
in England a hot summer day.’* 

“ You look upon England as your country ?” he said 
interrogatively; “ you do not often care to remember, 
perhaps, that you are half French ? ” 

“ On the contrary,” she answered, ” I often think 
that 1 am more French than English; and that is just 
how my mf)ther feels, although in some ways she has 
become absolutely Britannic. We are subjects of the 
Queen—our lives are spent in England; but it is to France 
that we come for our holidays, and it is in France that 
we are hai)piost. I suj3]:>ose our hearts really belong to 
France.” 

Tlus was good hearing, and Raoul thought of gently 
insinuating that since Miss Luttrell had not yet espoused 
an Englishman, she might jTt be destined to take up 
her permanent residence in the country of her heart; 
but she did not allow him time to risk a possible indis¬ 
cretion. 

‘‘ Very soon our holiday for this year will be at an 
end,” siie remarked ; “ London is filling and Pau is 
putting up its shutters. And you—what will you do 
after everybody has gone away ? ” 

” Oh, 1 shall return to the regiment. What else is 
there for me to do ? ” the young man replied. ” It is 
not too gay, life in the regiment,” he added with a sigh. 

” Indeed ? I thought, from the reports that I have 
heard of your life, that it must be extremely gay.” 

He answered with some earnestness that reports about 
other people's lives were seldom or never true. For^his 
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<wn part, he detested the existence in which most of 
las brother-officers delighted. He had seen enough of 
it; he would be glad to forget it; there were only two 
things for which he really longed—active service, or else 
a quiet life on his own property in the Basses-Pyr^n^es 
with—with some congenial companion. 

You may have both,” she returned; ** neither 

sounds so improbable as to demand miiaculoiis inter¬ 
vention—which I think you said yesterday that you 
would have to ask for, if you asked at all. By the way, 
did you ask for anything at all tins morning ? ” 

He shook his head gravely. “ When I ask, made¬ 
moiselle, it will not be to the Blessed Virgin, who, I fear, 
would turn a deaf ear to me, tliat I shall addiess my 
prayers. In any case, they are not likely to be heard.” 

She threw a quirk side-glanoe* at him and changed the 
subject, without perceptible embarrassment. 

Sir Robert Luttrell, who chanced to be strolling that 
way, ruminating over Ihe imminent dissolution of Par¬ 
liament and the possible rhscomfilure of the Conserva¬ 
tive party, was scarcely better pleas('d than Madame de 
Malglaive would have been, when an abrupt turn in the 
l^ath brought him face to face with liis dtUiglitei and the 
young Frenchman. 

“Hullo!” he exclaimed rather shar})ly; “why aren't 
you driving with the u^t of the party ? ” 

“ Because w^e thought it would be .so much pleasanter 
to take a walk,” answered Madeline, using lei.surely to 
Jier feet. “ Won’t you come w'ith us ^ ” 

Sir Robert grunted. “ I think we hiid better get back 
to the hotel,” he answered. “ We are to dine in the 
middle of the afternoon, I believe.” 

So the trio retraced their step.s, and Raoul understood 
that there would be no more private converse with Miss 
Lutirdl for him that day. 



CHAPTER XV. 


MATERNAL AUTHORITY. 

On the following morning Raoul dc Malglaive, with a 
cigarette between his lij)S, was wandering meditatively 
along the devious and somewhat carelessly kept paths 
which intersected his domain. The property was his, 
but he had never assumed the management of it, leaving 
that, as in the days of his childhood, to his mother, who 
was an excellent woman of business, and who was indeed 
at that very moment clo!>eted with the family lawyer. 
At eleven o’clock precisely she would sit down to break¬ 
fast, and would then be joined by her son, such having 
been the custom of the house ever since Raoul could 
remember. 

Madame de Malglaive took her place at the table, lay¬ 
ing down a sheaf of documents beside her plate. “ Now 
that these affairs are concluded,” she remarked, I can 
give myself the little change which I always find that. 
I require at this time of year. I think of going to Saint- 
Jean de L\iz to-morrow.” She added, with her keen old 
eyes fixed upon her son’s dismayed countenance, “ It is, 
of course, understood that I do nut force you to accom¬ 
pany me.” 

It was very well understood by him, and probably 
also by her, that he would be compelled to do so. He 
had only a few weeks at his disposal; he knew that 
every day of those w’eeks was precious to the old woman 
whose speech was so seldom affectionate, but whose love 
for him had been evidenced by a generosity which had 
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ill-requited, so far; to take her at her word and 
let her depart without him would be out of the question. 
He only ventured to ask whether there was any need 
for such precipitation. 

“ I have already telegi-aphed to the hotel for rooms,” 
Madame de Malglaive answered inflexibly, “ and, as you 
know, I never change my plans.” 

” Nor your opinions ? ” suggested the young man, 
smiling faintly. 

She shook her head. ‘‘ It is true that I do not often 
change them ; but then I do not form them hastily. If 
you could come with me to Saint-Jean de Luz—but I will 
not insist.” 

Raoul rose and stood with his hand resting upon the 
back ot her high chair. ” Do you know that you are 
asking a good deal of me, nia mtre ? ” said he in a low 
voice. 

She turned her head and looked uj) at him, all the 
hard lines disappearing from her brow and cheeks as she 
did so. But ai)parently she decided not to say what 
she had been going to say. 

” No, no,” she answered brusquely; ” I ask nothing. 

' Saint-Jean de Luz is dull; Pau is perhaps amusing; 
you must not be the slave of my convenience. Never¬ 
theless, it is becoming too hot here; the sea air is more 
healthy; it would be belter-” 

She paused abruptly, and Raoul, after„a moment of 
silence, only said, ” Cest hien, ma mere; 1 will accom¬ 
pany^ you.” 

"It will be better, my son ; believe me, it w’ill be 
better,” the old lady returnt‘d. 

That was all that passed between them ; but there 
was no need for further words. 

Madame de Malglaive could not, and indeed did not, 
suppose that Raoul would be guilty of such a breach 
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of good manners as to omit paying a visit of adieu 
the Chateau de Grancy; yet she made no mention of 
her own intention to proceed thither, which was carried 
out early in the afternoon. She happened to have heard 
that Sir Robert and Madeline were engaged to attend 
a large lunchcpn-party ; so that she w^as not surprised 
to find Lady Luttrell at home and alone. That, in fact, 
was just what she had hoped for. 

“ I come to embrace you before leaving/* she announced 
at once. “ We start for Saint-Jean de Luz to-morrow, 
and I fear tliat this house will be deserted before we 
return.*’ 

It may have been something of a disappointment to 
her to note that her old friend’s ejaculations of regret 
did not partake of the nature of consternation. She 
was not an ill-natured woman, but she was persuaded 
that the Luttrells wantetl to marry their daughter to 
her son, and she would not have been sorry, in declining 
the unspoken suggestion, to administer to its originators 
that rap over the knuckles which their cool presumption 
seemed to merit. 

“ I am so sorry,” Lady Luttrell remarked tranquilly, 
” that our sta}^ at Pan is nearly at an end for this season / 
but my husband ought really to have returned to his 
duties before now, and I suppose, as you say, this house 
will very soon be closed again.** 

Madame de Malglaive’s eyes w'andered round the 
room. “It is a good house,’* said she—“solidly built 
and standing in an advantageous position. What ^ 
pity that it should remain shut up for so many months 
together, and that it should suffer, as it must do, from 
the damp! Nevertheless, I consider that it is well worth 
the sum at which M. Cayaux values it, and I am glad to 
have been able to place my money upon such good 
security.” 
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' «Lady Luttrell was visibly disconcerted. She had 
found it necessary to raise a certain amount upon mort¬ 
gage, and just before Madame de Malglaive's arrival 
she had heard from her local man of business that her 
wishes had been complied with, but she was not anxious 
to advertise the circumstance that she was in pecuniary 
straits, and she could not keep heiself from exclaiming, 
Cayaux is an imbecile ! ” 

“ But, my dear Antoinette, why ? He is my lawyer 
as well as yours; he has found an occasion of serving 
us both, and I think we may be very well satisfied with 
him. It is surely unnecessary for me to add that you 
may rely upon my absolute discretion. 1 am not in the 
habit of chattering either about my own private affairs 
or about those of my friends.*' 

That was true enough ; and Lady Luttrell, regaining 
something of her usual good-humour, remarked with 
a slight shrug of the shoulders,— 

“ After all, v/e are in the same boat with our neigh¬ 
bours. Everybody is borrowing money in these days 
—everybody, that is, except a few lucky jiersons, like 
you, who can affoid to lend it. How in the world do 
you contrive to be so rich ? " 

** I have thought it my duty to live within my in¬ 
come," answered Madame de Malglaive dryly. “For 
the rest, I do not call myself rich; I shall be contented 
if, at my death, I can leave my son s<jme moderate addi¬ 
tion to his means, which are at present not too large for 
' his needs. I hojie also that in due time he will make a 
satisfactory marriage." 

“ Let us hope so," Lady Luttrell agreed. “ I am not 
personally a great admirer of the French system of 
arranging marriages, which leaves the affections out of 
account; still one naturally wishes that one's children 
should be well off, and one is naturally glad when—as 
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I know will be the case with dear Madeline—eligible 
suitors present themselves in such numbers that it is a 
mere question of picking and choosing.” 

“ Oh, your daughter is very pretty,” Madame de Mal- 
glaive returned somewhat tartly. ” I trust that you will 
not be disappointed, and that she will meet with some 
Englishman wealthy enough to be satisfied with pretti- 
nes5. In France, as you know, such partis are scarcely 
to be discovered. And when do you expect your son 
and his charming wife ? ” 

” The date of my son’s arrival in England,” answered 
Lady Luttrell, ” is uncertain, because it must depend 
upon the number of times that the troopship which is 
bringing him may break down in the course of tho 
voyage. His charming wife, who is travelling overland 
with her little girl, will reach London, I believe, about 
the same time as we do. In fact, we are hastening our 
departure by a few days, so that we may be there to 
welcome her. I wish you were not hastening yours, for 
we might have been able to provide poor Raoul with 
something in the shape of entertainment, and I fear 
that he will not find his sojourn at Saint-Jean de \mz 
of a wild gaiety.” 

The two old friends went on sparring until Madame 
de Malglaive rose to take her leave. 

Raoul had saddled his horse and had started for a 
solitary ride into the country. He proposed to pay his 
respects to the Luttrell family at the latest permissible 
hour, so as to give himself every chance of finding 
Madeline at home, and in the meantime the afternoon 
had to be killed somehow. By four o’clock he was at 
home again; and shortly afterwards he was walking 
slowly towards the Boulevard du Midi, with some 
faint hope, perhaps, of encountering there the only 
person ifi Pau whom he desired to see. And, as luck 
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would have it, he did, almost immediately after reaching 
the terraced garden beneath the old chateau, descry 
the approach of a little band of English people, headed 
by Sir Robert Lutlrell and graced by the company of 
Sir Robert's daughter. They were talking and laughing; 
they appeared to be very merry together; and Raoul, 
whose constitutional shyness overtook him at odd times, 
notwithstanding the self-possession that he had acquired 
by three years' experience of the Parisian world, dropped 
his elbows upon the paiapet and stared at the distant 
mountains, instead of stepping forward at once to accost 
Miss Luttrell. 

When she and her friends had advanced within speak¬ 
ing distance, and when Sir Robert had called out amiably 
enough, “ How ate you, De Malglaive ? " without stop¬ 
ping, she showed in the plainest and most satisfactory 
manner that there was no ground for such apprehen¬ 
sions. Unlike her father, she paused beside the young 
Frenchman, and, holding out her hand with a smile, 
said,— 

“ Whaf are you doing here all by youi'self ? Will 
you not come home with us and have a cup of tea ? 
We have been down to the Plaine de Bilheres to watch 
the last lawn-tennis tournament of the season, and it 
is a great relief to meet somebody who neither knows 
anything about lawn-tennis nor cares whether the season 
is at an end or not.” 

He accepted the invitation; the company resumed its 
' march; the youth who had been walking with Miss 
Luttrell, and upon whom it may have dawned that he 
was in danger of becoming de trop, moved on to join 
those in front of him ; the moment seemed opportune 
for making a sad announcement which had to be made. 
Raoul's voice, quite as much as his words, testified to 
the sadness with which the conclusion of his season at 
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Pau affected him ; while Madeline, for her part, frankly 
exclaimed,— 

What odious news ! And I who have been planning 
I don’t know how many rides and excursions which will 
have to be abandoned now ! I suppose you must go, if 
your mother wants you to go with her ; but—could she 
not be induced to wait just another little week ? Is 
not this rather a sudden caprice of hers ? ” 

Raoul shook his head gravely. " She will not be 
induced,” he answered. ” Yes, it is sudden. I do not 
know whether it can be called precisely a caprice.” 

He was not unwilling that Miss Luttrell should divine 
the name by which it ought to be called; and her 
quick, inquiring look, foUowed by a minute of silence, led 
him to believe that she understood w^hat he could not 
tell her. 

However that may have been, she said no more about 
the possibility of persuading Madame de Malglaive to 
reconsider her plans, but began to talk rather rapidly 
about the luncheon-party to which she had been taken 
by her father, and which, according to her account, had 
been excessively long and excessively dull. 

” Almost all entertainments arc long and dull,” she 
declared. ” 1 see an endless vista of entertainments 
before me in London, and I would give my ears to be 
able to escape them! As I was telling you the other 
day, it is to Pau that we come for our holidays, and now 
I shall have to begin looking forward to next winter. 
We shall not find you here then, I suppose ? ” 

“You will assuredly find me here if I am alive,” the 
young man replied in his grave accents. “ But you, 
mademoiselle—is it so certain that you will return ? 
Is it certain that you will still be Mademoiselle Luttrell 
next winter ? ” 

She laughed. “ Nothing is certain; but I have my 
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own humble convictions. Shall 1 tell you a secret ? I 
do not think that I shall ever marry an Englishman.” 

“ Why do you say that ? ” he asked eagerly. 

“Oh, not because I have formed a hopeless attach¬ 
ment for a foreigner,” she answered, still laughing, “ but 
I have heard things about English husbands — I have 
even seen a few things—which do not exactly attract 
me. Moreover, as I should never be permitted to marry 
a Protestant, I am not likely to be tempted by a great 
many offers. I suspect that Pan has far better pros^xicts 
of seeing me next winter than it has of seeing you.” 

He reiterated his former assertion with much em¬ 
phasis. But before he could give utterance to a speech 
of which he might afterwards have iepcntc‘d, .Sir Robert 
came marching back to say, in an unwontcdly sharp 
tone of voice,— 

“ Do you know what time it is, Madeline ? We must 
put our best foot foremost, or the dinner-bell will have 
rung before wc get our tea.” 

He only grunted on being informed that M. de Mal- 
glaive had kindly consented to form one of the tea-party, 
and he remained obstinately by his daughter’s side 
during the remainder of the walk. 

Raoul spent some twenty minutes at the Chateau de 
Grancy in a crowded drawing-room ; he took leave of 
Lady Luttrell and Sir Robert, both of whom apjjeared to 
receive the announcement of his impending^desertion with 
fortitude; and when it came to Madeline’s turn to speed 
the parting guest, all she had to say, ns she smilingly ex¬ 
tended her hand to him, was, ” Till next year, then! ” 

That, however, seemed to him to be a good deal, and 
he was by no means an unhappy man as he walked 
away. He ought, no doubt, to have struck while the 
iron was hot; but how was he, in his ignorance of 
British customs, to know that ? 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Clarissa's return. 

** Now, I really do hope," said Sir Robert Luttrell to 
his wife, that we are not going to have trouble with 
that young fellow; but I am bound to say that it will 
be no thanks to you if we don't. I took the liberty of 
watching Madeline’s face when she wished him good-bye, 
and the most unwelcome conclusions forced themselves 
upon me.” 

Lady Luttrell raised her shoulders and her eyebrows, 
“ Since he has gone away and will never be heard of 
again ! Besides, his mother was here this afternoon, 
and gave herself a great deal of trouble to make it quite 
clear to me that she was not ambitious of contracting 
a family alliance. She is rich, and I suppose she wants 
to be richer. You need not be in the least alarmed." 

" What you say is not so very reassuring,” rejoined 
Sir Robert testily. " Your daughter’s future, let me 
tell you, is not a matter to be trifled with. If Madame 
de Malglaive is rich, I know who isn’t, and there are 
a few unmarried Catholics in England to whom you 
ought to be devoting your whole attention. We can¬ 
not afford to have the girl refusing a good offer for the 
sake of some infernal alien whose mother is more prudent 
than you are." 

" 'V^y," he asked presently, in the somewhat quer¬ 
ulous accents with which those about him had but recently 
grown familiar, “ are not Guy and Clarissa coming home 
together ? What was the sense of his taking a passage 
in a troopship ? " 
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A day or two later he left for London to attend 
a Cabinet Council—Sir Robert generally contrived to 
have some good excuse for performing his journeys 
without encumbrances—and at the end of a week he 
was followed by Lady Luttrell, Madeline, and the re¬ 
mainder of the somewhat unwieldly establishment. 
Lady Luttrell's ideas of economy fell short of the heroic 
measure of disj)ensing with saloon-carriages, and that, 
no doubt, was why she failed to notice any of her fellow- 
passengers from Paris until she had stepped on board 
the Channel boat. But no sooner had she crossed the 
gangway than she became aware of a tall lady, with a 
quantity of fair, rather untidy hair, who was scrutinizing 
her doubtfully through a double eyeglass, and who held 
by the hand a little pale-faced girl of somewhat similar 
features and colouring. Lady Luttrell plunged at her 
with a cry of affectionate recognition. 

“ Dearest Clarissa ! How extraordinary that we should 
meet like this ! We thought we should be several days 
in advance of you; but, of course, you will find every¬ 
thing ready for your reception in Grosvenor Place. And 
is this my darling little Nett a ? Dear child 1 She 
looks rather white; but English air will soon bring the 
roses to her cheeks. Come and sit down and tell me 
all about it. Is it going to be rough, do you think ? 
Shall we be sick ? ” 

Clarissa responded to the caresses bestowed upon her 
with a good grace, but without effusion. She had altered 
a little in appearance, and a good deal m manner. 

I am afraid it will be rather rough,” she said in 
answer to one of her mother-in-law’s queries; “ but 
that makes no difference to Netta or me ; we are both 
good sailors. It is so kind of you to wish us to stay 
with you; but, of course, I must go first to my uncle, 
who is quite alone, now that poor Aunt Susan is dead.” 
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Yes, indeed t Her death was a great blow to him, 
and—^and to us all,” said Lady Luttrell, who had not 
seen the late Mrs. Pent half a dozen times in her life, 
and had a very indistinct recollection of the deceased^ 
lady. ” But you must come to us when you end your^ 
visit to him.” 

” Oh, I think not; many thanks,” Clarissa answered. 

** I shall liave to begin looking out at once for a fur¬ 
nished house—or perhaps an unfurnished one. One 
wants to get settled as soon as possible.” 

Lady Luttrell looked puzzled; it was indispensable 
that she should look a little more puzzled than she felt. 

” Does Guy think of leaving the service ? ” she inquired. 

“ He is such a bad correspondent that one never knows 
what his plans are ; but 1 understand that he is coming 
home to join the depot, and the depot is at Kendal, is it 
not ? ” 

Clarissa was gazing abstr.actedly through her glasses 
at the pier-heads, between which the steamer was pass¬ 
ing. “I beg your pardon,” said she. “The depot? 
Oh yes, I think it is at Kendal, or some such place.” 

She either did not see or did not choose to see the 
notes of interrogation and exclamation addressed to her 
by Lady Luttrell's eyes ; she turned her head to look 
at the white caps outside*, which were chasing one an¬ 
other meiTily before a brisk westerly breeze, and then,— 

“ Have you a private cabin ? ” she asked. If not, 
please make use of mine ; I so very much prefer to 
stay out on deck.” 

Lady Luttrell had a private cabin, and several pro¬ 
found curtseys on the part of the steamer led her to 
seek its seclusion with ignominious haste. Madeline, 
who had not sailed the stormy seas outside Haccombe 
Bay for nothing, remained with her sister-in-law, and 
the latter at once took her by the hand, exclaiming 
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in an altogether different tone of voice, “ How good it 
is to see you again I 

The friendship which had subsisted between these 
two 3 ^ung women, befoie one of them had become a 
^ young woman, had suffered no diminution through 
absence. They had coricsponded regularly, and if 
Madeline did not know quite all tliat there was to know 
about Clarissa, she know a good deal more than other 
people did. But such information as slit* possessed 
was not, it seemed, to be added to on that occasion ; for 
Clarissa would answer no questions. 

“ I am not interesting," she declared; “my story has 
been told—don’t all stories end with a marriage ?— 
whereas yours is still hidden in the mists of the future. 
Do you know. Madeline, that you are perfectly beau¬ 
tiful ? But, of course, you know it, and I shall not make 
you vain by telling you so. How many others have 
told you so ? or is there only one other worth mention¬ 
ing ? That is what 1 want to hear." 

Now, Raoul do Malglaive had certainly never ad- 
dres.sed so impertinent a remark to Miss Luttrcll, so 
that there was no occasion to mention him; nor indeed 
had the girl had so many admirers but that she could 
emerge without embarrassment from the rather searching 
cross-examination to which she was forthwith subjected. 
Yet, long before the Victoria had ceased executing 
capers and had been brought up alongside of the 
Admiralty Pier at Dover, Clarissa had divined that 
|here was .somebody who had succeeded in touching 
her .sister-in-law’s heart, and that he was a Frenchman. 

“ I do not trust foreigners," she remarked judicially 
(as though she had had an exhaustive experience of 
them and their habits), “ and I am afraid there are very 
few Englishmen who can l>e trusted either. If there 
Rre any, they should perhaps be found within the fold 
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of your Church, which is said to be strict in certwn 
respects. But I hope, Madeline, you will never marry 
anybody until you know thoroughly well who and what 
he is. It is better a thousand times to live and die 
single than to take the leap in the dark which most girls 
take/* 

Are you speaking of yourself ? *' Madeline ventured 
to inquire. 

** Oh no; I am only one of a multitude, living and 
dead. For centuries it has gone on—this abominable 
injustice of upholding one law for women and another 
for men ; but now at last people’s consciences are be¬ 
ginning to be stirred. The whole system must be 
changed—and will be changed.” 

She would, no doubt, have been good enough to 
explain what the system was and who was going to 
change it, if her attention had not been drawn off by 
her little girl, who plucked at her skirts to point to the 
white cliffs of England, and who wanted to know whether 
” Father ” would be waiting for them on the pier. 

” Father ” was not, and could not be, there; but 
Mr. Dent was; and Lady Luttrell, emerging from her 
cabin, pallid and dishevelled, was grateful for the fore¬ 
thought which had prompted that excellent man to 
secure a reserved carriage on her behalf. He did not 
himself enter it, having retained another compartment 
for Clarissa, whom he had travelled down from London 
to meet; but he made himself very useful in fetching 
cups of tea, and he declared that he was only too glad 
to be permitted to act as a substitute for Sir Robert. 

The journey to London, through the pleasant county 
of Kent—just then bright with the incipient verdure of 
a fresh year—was accomplished without any allusion 
to such topics as Clarissa had broached upon the deck 
of the Channel boat. Some reference had to be made 
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to Mrs. Dent’s last illness and death, as to whidi Clarissa 
expressed herself sympathetically. But what ^seemed 
a trifle ominous was that, although she talked a good 
deal about Ceylon, her husband’s name never once 
passed her lips. 

It was not until the evening, after an affectionate 
leave had been taken of the Luttrells, and Portland 
Place had been reached, and the uncle and niece were 
sitting together over their dessert in the dining-room, 
that Clarissa cleared her voice and said with a certain 
air of determination,— 

Now, Uncle Tom, I think I ought to tell you what 
my plans are.” 

** I shall be very glad to hear them,” answered Mr. 
Dent. 

“ Well, that is as may be; but, at any rate, it is 
necessary for you to hear them; and I am sure that 
when you have heard all, you will admit that they are 
not unreasonable.” 

Mr. Dent took his chin between his finger and thumb 
and gazed at her fixedly, with a slight smile upon his 
lips. “ I trust,” said he, ” that your confidence will not 
be misplaced, my dear. However, please go on ; I am 
listening.” 


5 



CHAPTER XVII. 


A DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. 

“ When a mistake has been made,” Clarissa began in 
the deliberate, decisive accents of one who is laying 
down a proposition which may appear novel, but can 
nevertheless be supported by powerful arguments, the 
only wise plan is to arknowl(‘dge it frankly, and, so far 
as may be possible, rectify it. Now, I have known for 
a long time past that my marriage was a mistake.” 

” For my own part,” said Mr. Dent, ” I never thought 
that it was anything else. Still, it has to be borne in 
mind that, in the particular instance of matrimony, 
rectification of a mistake is a somewhat more compli¬ 
cated and difficult process than frank acknowledgment.” 

“ Of course; and I only said that it ought to be 
rectified as far as might be possible. I am not thinking 
of a divorce or a legal separation; I merely wish you 
to understand how matteis are, and that I cannot any 
longer live with Guy. You take the announcement 
very coolly,” she added with a touch of resentment, on 
receiving a slight nod for all reply. 

” Perhaps I shall warm up when I understand how 
matters are,” said Mr. Dent. ” At present I only know 
that you propose to adopt a course which has obvious 
drawbacks.” 

Clarissa sighed. “ First of all I must tell you that 
this is no sudden impulse of mine, and that I am not 
in the least blind to the drawbacks that you are thinking 
of. The fact is that the way of the world wants altering. 
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and before it can be altered there must be a few martyrs, 
I suppose. I am ready to be one of them/’ 

I seem to have heard and read,” remarked Mr. Dent 
meditatively, ” of more cruel forms of martyrdom than 
unfettered liberty and five thousand a year. But 1 am 
interrupting you.” 

” It is easy to sneer,” returned Clarissa with a some¬ 
what heightened colour, “ and I am prepared lor sneers, 
though I hojxid that perhaps I should not be sneered at 
by you, Uncle Tom. I have grown much older since 
you saw me last, and I have learnt many things which 
I did not know then. The people who did know might 
have warned me-” 

” Only you wouldn’t have lislened.” 

” Well, never mind; I am better informed now, and, 
since I can’t begin my own life over again, 1 can at least 
save others from failing as I have failed.” 

“ By separating yourself fiom the man whose name 
you bear, and who is the father of youi child ? ” 

“ That will be one step towards the goal. I want 
women to realize that they aie not less entitled than 
men to the individual fieedom which is the birthright of 
every human being ; I want them to realize that marriage 
need not and ought not to be another name for slavery.” 

” The difficulty,” observed Mr. Dent, " is that only 
a very few women are blessed with an independent 
fortune.” 

“ Those who are not can work for their living. It 
seems to me that that would be infinitely less humiliating 
than to depend for food and clothing upon men whom 
they can no longer respect, and who have been untrue 
to them.” 

“ Oh—untrue ! Now we .seem to be coming to specific 
charges. May I hear them ? ” 

She said what she had to say, and said it after a fashion 
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which, if not entirely convincing to her uncle, yet ex¬ 
torted from his sense of justice a tacit admission that 
she had not been too well used. Guy, so far'as he could 
gather, had been guilty of nothing flagrantly scandalous; 
but the flirtation with Mrs. Durand, which had so nearly 
brought about an open breach between him and his 
wife, had been succeeded by other flirtations with Mrs. 
This and Mrs. That, while his habits, if the account 
given of them could be trusted, were obviously the 
reverse of domestic. However, Clarissa did not insist 
particularly upon that point. 

Clarissa wound up by re]Deating that she had not 
arrived at her present resolution without having given 
the subject full consideration, and she added that, to 
the best of her belief, freedom would be as great a boon 
to Guy as to herself. Only once, when she alluded to 
the death of their infant boy, her composure deserted 
her, and her voice quivered for a moment. Guy, it 
appeared, had been absent on a shooting expedition 
at the time, and his reception of the news, when he 
returned, had been what his wife described as char¬ 
acteristic. 

He said, * Well, after all, you know, it’s only a baby.' 
I quote that remark of his just by way of showing you 
how much and how little he is capable of feeling. He 
did not mean to be unkind; it was his way of offering 
consolation and pointing out the folly of crying over 
spilt milk." 

“ And is he aware," Mr. Dent inquired, " of the release 
which awaits him ? " 

" I hardly know. I told him that it would be out of 
the question for me to live at the depot in the north 
where he will have to take up his quarters, and he seemed 
to acquiesce. He said something about getting a house 
in London. The truth is that he will cheerfully acquiesce 
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in any arrangement which does not threaten his personal 
comfort; only, after he has seen his people and con¬ 
sulted with them, objections are certain to be raised; 
so that it will be as well to meet him and them with 
an accomplished fact/’ 

“ Dear me ! What sort of an accomplished fact, I 
wonder ? ** 

“ Well, a house. I shall feel that I stand u]X)n a 
footing of independence as soon as I have a house of 
my own—and can lock myself into it if I choose.” 

” Ah ! And doesn’t it strike you that Guy’s comfort 
may be in some degree threatened by the loss of five 
thousand a year ? ” 

Of course we shall make a division,” answered 
Clarissa a little impatiently; “I thought you would 
take that for granted. As he will be to all intents and 
purposes a bachelor, he will really be lx?tter off with an 
income of two thousand five hundred than I shall be.” 

” A dissolution of partnership upon the pecuniary 
terms that you mention,” said Mr. Dent, ” would, 
amongst business men, be considered a highly satis¬ 
factory one for the retiring partner. Well, my dear, 
you are your own mistress and can dispose of your 
income as may seem good to you. I will only venture 
to suggest that you should wait for your husband’.s 
return before proclaiming your intentions.” 

She was disappointed, and showed that,she was dis¬ 
appointed, at the composure with which she had been 
listened to by her only near relation. One doea^ not 
propose to set the house on fire with the anticipation 
of being told that one is free to do as one pleases with 
one’s own. But Mr. Dent, even after Clarissa had so 
far sacrificed her dignity as to ask whether he did not 
consider her justified in setting conventionality at 
defiance, declined to commit himself. 
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I have heard your version of the affair, luy dear; 
I haven't heard your husband's," he r<jplied. ** How 
can I pronounce judgment upon an ex parte statement ? 
Moreover, I take it that you hold yourself at hberty to 
snap your finger and thuml) at any judgment of mine." 

So the first and most important thing to be done was 
to seek out house-agents and inspect untenanted houses 
—an occupation which, if not precisely exhilarating 
in itself (for nothing in the world looks quite so hope¬ 
lessly unsuitable and undesirable as an empty house), 
at least kept her fully engaged for several days, and 
spared her the pertinacious visits of Lady Luttrell. As 
in duty bound, she called twice in Grosvenor Place, 
taking care to do so at an hour when nobody was hkely 
to be at home; and when she and her uncle dined there 
one evening, the presence of other guests rendered con¬ 
fidential intercourse impossible. 

" Have you found a house to suit you \'et ? ” Mr. 
Dent inquired suavely, while they were driving home 
from this entertainment. " I wouldn’t be in too great 
a hurry about it, if I were you; jicoplc always begin 
by asking a much bigger rent than they have any 
expectation of getting." 

Clarissa had an uncomfortable impression that he 
did not very much believe her to be in earnest, and that 
he, too, was awaiting Guy’s advent to join in an organ¬ 
ized attack upon her impregnable position. Her posi¬ 
tion was, for many reasons, impregnable ; yet it would 
"aux been more satisfactory, perhaps, to have been 
which awai-)pportunity of proving it so. 

‘ I hardlyxity presented itself, about a fortnight later, 
the question of Guy himself, who, having disembarked 
where he willoth forty - eight hours previously, had tele- 
to acquiesce., once to his wife, and whose despatch had 
in Ixmdon. arded from Sir Robert Luttrell’s house to 
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Portland Place. The meeting, which took place in the 
somewhat stiff and gloomy drawing-room where Aunt 
Susan had been wont to do 2 Je over her knitting in days 
of yore, partook of the formal character of its surround¬ 
ings. Guy—smiling, interrogative, obviously embar¬ 
rassed— made a hesitating forward movement which 
might have culminated in an embrace, if Clarissa had 
not drawn back. As it was, he contented himself with 
shaking hands and saying cheerfully,— 

“ Well, you got over your journey all right, I hoj)e ? 
Little one all right too ? ” 

Clarissa answered that both she and the little one 
were all right, and then slie begged him to sit down. 

“ I expected to find you in Grosvenor Place,** Guy 
said; “ but they tell me your uncle won*t surrender 
you yet. And, after all, J dare say you are more com¬ 
fortable here, having this big house practically all to 
yourself.** 

“ I don*t knew that I care about a big house,” Clarissa 
replied; “ but I certainly dc^ It'd the nece.ssity of having 
one to myself, and I have seen several during the last 
few days which I think will do very well for me. I 
want to tell you, Guy—and I don*t think you will be 
either surprised or distressed to hear it—that 1 am 
going to live by myself for the future. We need not 
quarrel; we need not even announce that we have 
agreed to live apart; only you mast go your way, which 
,cannot be mine, and I must go mine, which cannot be 
"yours.** 

Guy Luttrell, who, since we saw him last, had aged 
a little and had put on more flesh, frowned meditatively 
at his boots and remained silent for some seconds. 
Presently he looked up with a smile in his blue eyes, 
and said,— 

“ Heally, you know, Clarissa, I think this is rather 
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a strong measure to take because I asked little L^nie 
What’s-her-name—^upon my word, I have clean for¬ 
gotten her name !—to supper. I was sorry you were 
vexed about it, and I told you so at the time ; but- ** 

“ But I am not taking ihis measure, which I quite 
admit is a strong one, on that account, and you Imow 
very well that I am not,” interrupted Clarissa. “ I 
take it because—well, in a word, because it is inevitable. 
Why should we renew disputes which wc have had 
before, and which never lead to anything except an 
increased longing on both our parts to run away ? It 
is easy for a man to nin away ; he has barracks and 
clubs and other places to run to; it isn’t so easy for a 
woman.” 

“ You don’t seem to be finding it difficult,” Guy 
interpolated. 

“ I should find it almost impossible, but for the happy 
accident that I have means of my own. As we are 
upon the subject of money, I may as well say now that 
I should suggest our making an equal division of our 
income. That would give us about two thousand five 
hundred a year each, I believe. But I shall be satisfied 
with less.” 

Guy rose, and, walking to the window, gazed down 
for a moment at the broad thoroughfare and the passing 
vehicles. 

“ Pleasant to see hansom-cabs again, isn’t it ? ” said 
he, quite irrelevantly. 

His eyelids were, as usual, half closed ; he looked 
perfectly good-humoured, contented, and sleepy; but 
Clarissa, who knew that her husband, on the rare occa¬ 
sions when he was angry, always looked like that, per¬ 
ceived that she had wounded him, and was not sorry 
for it. 

** Will that arrangement suit you?” she asked presently. 
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** Oh I the money arrangement ? %ell, no—^thanks 
very much—I'm afraid it wouldn’t suit me.” He turned 
his back to the window and took two steps towards his 
wife. ** Look here, Clarissa,” said he : ” I am anything 
you like to call me, and you are not inclined to call me 
anything very complimentary, I imagine; but really, 
strange as it may appear to you, I am not the sort of 
person who can be bribed to take himself off. 1 am 
ready to take myself off free of expense, and you may 
be sure that I shall never touch a penny of your money.” 

From this very inconvenient and disconcerting atti¬ 
tude vShe strove in vain to move him, being a good deal 
less touched by his show of unselfishness than annoyed 
with him for exhibiting that virtue so tardily and in¬ 
opportunely. 

” But you put me in the wrong ! ” she exclaimed 
at length. 

“ I am sorry for that,” answered Guy; ” but, accord¬ 
ing to my view, you were there already, you see. Any¬ 
how, I can't offer to put you in the right by accepting 
a retiring pension. We will say no more about the 
matter, if you please—especially as there are one or 
two other points to be considered. There is Netta, for 
instance.” 

” Of course I shall keep her with me,” said Clarissa 
quickly; ” you can’t expect or wish to deprive me of 
my child! ” 

” No; but I don’t expect or wish to be deprived of 
my child either. I must be allowed to have free access 
to her when I choose.” 

Clarissa nodded. ” I think that is only reasonable,” 
she said. 

*' Do you really ? How awfully generous of you! 
Then I shall make so bold as to take her out for an 
occasional holiday, and, perhaps, if I am still alive when 
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she grows up, she will sometimes come and spend a week 
with me. Meanwhile, it will be my endeavour to remind 
you as seldom as possible of the painful circumstance 
that you bear my name. By the way, what do you 
propose to do about my people ? Are they to be told 
the whole truth at once, or allowed to find it out by 
degrees for themselves ? ” 

“ That must be as you think best,” Clarissa answered. 
** I should have liked to be able to tell them that you 
would always have the half of my income, whatever 
it might be.” 

” But as it won’t be in your power to tell them that, 
I advise you to keep them more or less in the dark. 
Anything rather than rows ! As for me, I shall make 
haste to bury myself at Kendal; but you, I understand, 
mean to establish yourself in London ? ” 

” Yes, I mean to establish myself in London. I 
want you to understand, please, that, although nothing 
would induce me to live with you again as your wife, I 
shall always be glad to see you as—as a friend, and that 
I would not have sejiarated myself from you now if—if 
I had felt that it was at all possible to do otherwise.” 

Guy took several turns up and down the room. More 
than once he ojx'ned his lips, as if upon the point of 
speaking, but closed them again, and at length he re¬ 
marked, ” Well, I suppose that is about all that there 
is to bo said ? ” 

Clarissa, apparently, had nothing further to add; so he 
wished her good-bye—without shaking hands this time—^ 
and presently the front door was heard to close behind him. 

His wife, whose victory was thus complete, was less 
relieved and less triumphant than she had expected to 
be. He hdd spoilt all by refusing to take her money! 
She had to console herself by reflecting that he certainly 
would take it in the long run. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 


PAUL TRIES HIS HAND. 

Mr. Dent had vainly implored his niece to take up her 
residence with him, pointing out that she would have all 
the liberty that she could desire under his roof, and that 
she would do him a great kindness by keeping house for 
him. 

“You wouldn^t like my friends, Uncle Tom,” was her 
reply; “and I hope to see a good deal of my friends 
as soon as I am settled.” 

Her friends! Where in the world had she picked 
them up ? But it soon appeared that she had for some 
time past been in active correspondence with certain 
persons for whom, so far as he knew anything about 
them, Mr, Dent had in truth no great liking. A few of 
these, who called upon her in Portland Place, he chanced 
to encounter—women in strange attire, long-haired, 
fiabby-looking men, whose names he recollected, when 
reminded of them, to have heard as associated with 
what seemed to him to be a singularly silly propaganda. 

If this good-humoured and slightly contemptuous 
acquiescence in her vagaries was not altbgether agree¬ 
able to its subject, a different method of treatment was 
provided for her by Paul Luttrell, who met her at dinner 
in Grosvenor Place one evening, and who, in expressing 
the pleasure that it gave him to renew acquaintance 
with her, told her frankly that the pleasure was not so 
great as he hoped that it would be. 

** How do you mean ? ” she inquired, putting up her 
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glasses to scrutinize her neighbour, though, of coorse|t 
she knew well enough what he meant. 

“ Well, it is never exactly a pleasure,** he answered, 
“ to reflect that one has had a hand in bringing about 
a fiasco, and you may remember that it was I who 
married you.” 

" I remember that you performed the ceremony,” 
said Clarissa, smiling; ** I remember also that you 

were by no means enthusiastic about performing it. If 
anybody ought to have a clear conscience in the matter, 
you ought. I was only afraid, from the way in which 
you looked at me just now, that you doubted whether 
my own conscience was as clear as it actually is.’* 

” Oh, I don’t doubt yoiu: self-approval—which is 
what many people mistake for a clear conscience. But, 
perhaps, since you remember so much, you may re¬ 
member a little conversation that we had before your 
wedding-day. I told you then that, according to the 
Christian view, marriage is something more than a 
mere contract, to be dissolved at any given moment by 
mutual consent; and you replied, I believe, that you would 
certainly never wish for an amicable separation from your 
husband. You have changed your mind, it seems ? ” 

” I may as well say at once,” returned Clarissa, 
that arguments from the Christian point of view don’t 
appeal to me. Christianity has been made to sanction 
intolerance, persecution, slavery, and I don’t know how 
many other forms of injustice. If you want to be able to 
blame me, you must find some broader and more human 
ground for censure.” 

” I am generally accused of being a little bit too 
broad in my ideas,” remarked the Reverend Paul; ” but 
the line has to be drawn somewhere, and I can’t admit 
that a woman is entitled to break solemn vows which she 
has taken upon herself with her eyes open.” 
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**But my eyes were not open,” protested Clarissa; 
“that is just tiie point—or, at least, one of the points. 
I heard things about Guy after we were married—Mrs. 
Antrobus and other people told me—^which, if I had 
only known them in time, would certainly have pre¬ 
vented me from taking any such vows. Whose fault 
was it that I did not know them in time ? ” 

“ Ah, there I am partly with you. It is a difficult 
question-” 

“ I don’t see the slightest difficulty about it,” inter¬ 
rupted Clarissa. “ In what conceivable case, except in 
the case of marriage, would you maintain that people 
ought to be allowed and urged to take a leap in the 
dark ? ” 

“ Nevertheless, there are difficulties and complica¬ 
tions. But even admitting that you were not as fully 
enlightened as you might have been, I still think 
when once the marriage had taken place, you were in 
duty bound to live with your husband, unless his con¬ 
duct was such as to practically drive you away from 
him. And I have heard of no reason as yet for your 
separating yourself from Guy, except that you are not 
in sympathy with him.” 

The above colloquy was held after dinner, and as a 
good many other people were present, Clarissa and her 
rebuking cleric, who had withdrawn into a recess of the 
long drawing-room, were in little danger of being over¬ 
heard or interrupted. 

“ I don’t expect any man to sympathize with me,” she 
declared. “ But there are reasons for my claiming the 
right to lead my own life which I think you would have 
to call sufficient, if you could afford to be perfectly 
honest.” 

“ I am quite sure that I can’t afford to be anything 
else,” said Paul. 
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“ If Guy had continued to care for me as he did at 
first, I might have discovered, and I suppose I should 
have discovered, that he was a very different sort of 
person from what I had imagined him to be ; but I 
should not have felt, as I do now, that I was under 
no obligation whatsoever to spend the rest of my days 
with him.” 

After that exordium, Paul was prepared to hear the 
worst; so that what he heard did not scandalize him 
quite so much as Clarissa had perhaps expected it to do. 
There had been flirtations, it seemed, and even a good 
many of them ; but to what extent these flirtations 
had been carried appeared doubtful, although the nar¬ 
rator spoke as if no doubt could be entertained upon the 
subject. No complaint of ill-usage was put forward. 

” He has scarcely spoken an unkind word to me since 
the day of our marriage,” Clarissa said disdainfully. 
“ That would have been far too much trouble, and 
would have exposed him to the possible discomfort of 
a scene, you understand. Courageous as he is supposed 
to be, there are things which Guy doesn’t car^ to face, 
and discomfort is the chief of them. If he is going to 
be a little uncomfortable now, that is no fault of mine. I 
offered him the half of my income, and I think he ought 
to have taken it. But he will probably end by taking it.” 

Paul heard her out without interruption. 

” I am not going to undertake my brother’s defence; 
he has evidently not been a pattern husband. Still I 
suppose there must be a very large number of worse 
husbands who arc tolerated and forgiven.” 

” Is there a single wife in the world by whom such 
conduct as his would be tolerated or forgiven ? ” asked 
Clarissa. 

” I hardly know; but, from all one sees and hears, 
I should think so. Besides-” 
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** Besides, there iS a vast difference between a hus- 
biiind and a wife ? But that is the very thing that I 
ddny, and I should have imagined that Christianity 
denied it too/’ 

One is not a parson in Whitechapel without being 
required to take up an uncompromising stand with 
reference to such conjugal questions, nor can one occupy 
that position long without appreciating the beauty and 
necessity for compromise. Paul adroitly contrived to 
convey to his sister-in-law the impression that she had 
had the best of the aigumcnt, while reserving to him¬ 
self full right to disapprove of her action. One result, 
therefore, of their interview was that they paited very 
good friends, and another was that the Reverend Paul 
Luttrell took a thiid-class leturn ticket to Kendal the 
next day. 

He was a good fellow—kind-hearted, by no means 
wanting in intelligence, and conversant, after a some¬ 
what restricted fashion, with the vagaries of human 
nature. Anyhow, as his means were small and his time 
fully occupied, he would not have undertaken that long 
journey unless he had felt tolerably confident of his 
ability to do two mistaken people a good turn. Accord¬ 
ingly, he was no sooner seated, with a pipe in his mouth, 
in his elder brother’s modest quarters than he deemed 
it his duty to read that delinquent a sharp lecture. 

** You are a good deal more lucky than you deserve 
to be,” Guy was told in conclusion ; “for whatever 
Clarissa may be pleased to say, I arn convinced that if 
you will only go back to her, beg her forgiveness, and 
resolve to behave better for the future, all that you have 
done in the past will be condoned. She is under the 
impression that she is standing up for a principle; but 
the simple truth is that she is wounded and jealous— 
as any other woman would be in her place.” 
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My dear old chap,” returned Cruy, who during hi^ 
brother’s harangue had been reclining upon two chair^, 
with his feet rather higher than his head, and smoking 
pdacidly, “ Tm awfully glad to see you and obliged lO 
you for having come all this way to see me; but as far 
as your errand goes, a sheet of notepaper and a penny 
stamp would have answered all the purpose. You won’t 
give me credit for possessing many virtues. I’m sure; 
but perhaps you’ll allow that I am patient. Well, Clarissa 
has got to the end of my patience, and I don’t propose 
to beg her pardon any more—that's flat! She may 
have her grievances and I may have mine; but there 
wouldn’t be the slightest use in discussing them. It’s 
evident, at least, that she can’t have much to complain 
of now, since she has been allowed to have her own way, 
and since she remains a rich woman, while I'm a deuc^ 
poor man.” 

“ She doesn’t wish you to be a poor man. On the 
contrary, she asks nothing better than to make over 
the half of her income to you.” 

” So she was kind enough to inform me ; but you see 
I don’t happen to be built quite that way. I didn’t 
marry her for her money, and I don’t want it. Or, to 
speak with stricter accuracy, I can do without it.” 

” I am not so sure that you can,” said Paul musingly, 
after a pause. “ Things are going badly—^worse, per¬ 
haps than you suspect. My father doesn’t say much, 
and it is not for me to question him; but I am afraid 
there can be no doubt that he has been living far beyond 
his income for many years, and of course his income, 
like that of all landowners, has seriously diminished 
of late.” 

” That’s a funny sort of argument for a parson to 
use,” remarked Guy, laughing. 

” Well, such as it is, I am not ashamed of using it,” 
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returned his brother. “ You say you can do without 
your wife’s money, and I only want to point out to you 
that it is an open question whether you can or will. I 
understand your thinking it beneath you to take an 
allowance from her ; but don’t you see that there is 
considerable danger of your consenting—as she expects 
that you will — to accept that allowance in the long 
run ?” 

" Oh, that is what she expects ? Then let me assure 
you and her, once for all, that there isn’t the slightest 
danger of my accepting it. And as there is nothing 
more to be said, I think we’ll change the subject now, 
if you don’t mind.” 

It was not at once that Paul could be induced to 
change the subject; but he was forced to recognize 
before he went to bed that his mission had been a 
complete failure; and he returned to London on the 
ensuing day, feeling more like a fool than he was at all 
accustomed to feel. 

“ The only comfort,” reflected Paul, as he journeyed 
southwards, “ is that they would behave in quite a differ¬ 
ent manner if they weren’t still fond of one another. 
Perhaps the child will bring them together again eventu¬ 
ally ; one can but hope so. But it is a pity that Clarissa 
is a rich woman, and that Guy is not the man to put up 
Jong with the discomforts of poverty. That complicates 
the situation in more ways than one. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


THE “ MOVEMENT.” 

The situation, personal and political, in which Sir Robert 
Luttrell found himself was of so involved a character 
as to demand his whole attention and to prompt the 
dismissal, with an impatient shrug of the shoulders, of 
his daughter-in-law's whims from consideration. With 
the prospect of compulsory retirement into private life 
looming upon the near horizon, with estates hopelessly 
mortgaged, with expenses which seemed to increase 
rather than diminish, and with j^remonitory symptoms 
which could not always be ignored of declining health, 
how could he be expected to bother himself about matters 
which, after all, concerned his ‘successor, and must be left 
to his successor to be set right ? 

Thus Clarissa was suffered for the time being to pur¬ 
sue her independent career unmolested, Mr. Dent, to all 
appearances, aiding and abetting her. 

“ I sliall always think, you know, that you have been 
very much to blame,” Lady Luttrell could not help telln 
ing that elderly philosopher when she met him at a 
dinner-party one evening. ” Surely you ought to have 
some little influence over your niece ! ” 

“ I should lose what little i have if I were to issue 
orders to her,” Mr. Dent replied, smiling. ” Do you 
think that obedience is to be expected of a woman who 
has five thousand a year of her own ? ” 

“ Obedience is to be expected of all women when they 
are managed in the proper way,” Lady Luttrell dedared 
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decisively. “One doesn’t issue orders; one has re¬ 
course to other methods; one appeals to their sense 
of duty, to their natural affection. Every right-minded 
^oman must have some natural affection for her parents 
or—or her uncle.” 

” But, my dear lady, I thought you agreed with me 
that Clarissa is not in her right mind just now. You 
must try to forgive me for taking up a detached attitude, 
and for being powerless to command the willing sub¬ 
mission w'hich I am sure your children render to you,” 

Lady Luttrell suppressed a sigh. She herself had 
rendered unquestioning submission to her parents, in 
accordance with the French custom, which she felt more 
and more convinced as she grew older was a salutary 
one; but Madeline had been brought up as an English 
girl, and had English ideas of independence—in addition 
to the extravagant ideas with which it was to be feared 
that she had been imbued by Clarissa. There could be 
no absolute certainty that Madeline would dutifully be¬ 
stow her hand upon a husband of her mother’s choosing. 
A mother-in-law so beset by pressing cares and anxieties 
was, as may be imagined, not disinclined to accord at 
least a temporary respite to Clarissa, who had now taken 
formal possession of her abode in Cadogan Gardens. 

That abode, notwithstanding the extreme rapidity 
with which it had been rendered inhabitable, was a very 
luxurious and charmingly furnished one. 

“ It is one of our fundamental principles,” Madeline 
was informed, ” to surround ourselves with beautiful 
things, or, if beautiful things can’t be had, at least with 
pretty ones. We consider that quite as much a duty 
as personal cleanliness, and quite as necessary to mental 
development.” 

Clarissa had taken to making free use of the first person 
plural. But who “ we ” were Madeline did not very 
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distinctly gather. With the names of some of her sist^;^ 
in-law's new intimates she was dimly familiar, and she 
did not find them personally attractive. The women 
for the most part affected a style of dress which was 
neither fashionable nor becoming, while the men—^not¬ 
ably a certain fat and rather dirty poetaster, named 
Alfred Loosemore, wHo was in the habit of dropping 
in to tea, and whose great reputation for conversational 
brilliancy appeared to rest rather upon his self-satisfied 
method of enunciation than upon anything that he 
actually said—were downright repugnant to her. 

“ Oh, I don’t know that I particularly like him,'* 
Clarissa said in answer to some strongly - worded criti¬ 
cisms in which Madeline indulged, after having with 
difficulty sat him out one afternoon. But Mr. Loose- 
more is in sympathy with the movement, you see, and for 
that reason one feels bound to show him some civility." 

The " movement," broadly speaking, was the Emanci¬ 
pation of Woman—nothing less ; and with that Madeline 
also was, or believed herself to be, in sympathy; although, 
judging by the remarks of the ladies who frequented 
the house in Cadogan Gardens, it was a little difficult to 
understand from what species of bondage it could still 
remain requisite for them to be emancipated. Clarissa, 
however, did not seem to go quite to the lengths that they 
did, save with respect to the one subject of marriage, 
upon which her doctrine was, at all events, intelligible. 

“ I think that whatever men claim for themselves 
we have a right to claim for ourselves," she declared. 
"As matters stand, they claim a great deal too much, 
and we do not claim nearly enough." 

" I have quite made up my mind," was the gratifying 
announcement which Clarissa received at length from 
her disciple, " that I will never marry a man whom I do 
not love, and I am beginning to think with you that 
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lov6 must mean respect. Now, I don’t see how it could 
be possible tor anybody to respect Lord Stoneyhurst.” 

” Lord Stoneyhurst! ” exclaimed Clarissa with a 
start. ” Who is Lord Stoneyhurst ? Who asks you 
to respect him ? ” 

” Oh, nobody has gone quite so far as to ask that of me,” 
answered Madeline, laughing. But I have been asked 
indirectly, and I suppose I shall soon be asked directly, 
to marry him. He is rich and a widower, and has no 
children; so, although poor Lady Stoneyhurst only 
died about a year ago, he is understood to be on the 
lookout for her successor, and he has flattered me with 
a good deal of attention lately.” 

” Horrible old profligate!” cried Clarissa unhesitatingly. 

” Well, he isn’t exactly that: on the contrary, he is 
said to be very devout and charitable. But he is quite 
old—forty at least, I should think—and desperately 
stupid. One can’t feel much respect for a man who 
never mounts horse or fires a gun.” 

” Well, I don’t know about that,” said Clarissa, re¬ 
membering Mr. Alfred Loosemore and others, whose 
tastes were not of a sporting character ; ” but the ques¬ 
tion of respect need not arise, since you say that you 
don’t love Lord Stoneyhurst.” 

Madeline burst out laughing. ” Oh no ; I certainly 
don’t love him,” she replied; ” but I shall just as cer¬ 
tainly be told that I shall learn to love him,” 

It was about ten days later that Lady Luttrell, who 
* h^d been reasoning tearfully with her daughter, and 
whom circumstances had given an excellent excuse for 
shedding tears, was astonished to hear Madeline open 
the case for the defence with the words, ” If there be 
such a thing as sin, there can’t be much uncertainty 
about the sin of taking vows which one knows that one 
would never be able to keep. I told Lord Stoneyhurst 
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the truth, and he quite agreed with me that as that 
was the truth, he had better look elsewhere for a wife.” 

” I can't think what you can have told him,” groaned 
Lady Luttrell—” something altogether inconvenabUy I am 
afraid; for he said to me afterwards that you seemed to 
have singularly advanced ideas. One sees where they 
come from, those advanced ideas; and one sees what 
they have led to in Clarissa’s own case.” 

” But, mother dear, I think Clarissa is right,” returned 
the girl. ” It is a gieat pity, of course, that she and Guy 
should not be friends, and perhaps they will make friends 
%gain some day; but I think she is right in what she says 
about marriage. What is considered to make us unworthy 
of being loved ought to be considered so for them too.” 

** Oh dear! ” sighed Lady Luttrell, throwing up her 
hands; “what a very ridiculous way of talking! You 
have adopted Clarissa’s very voice and manner, with 
your ‘ I thinks' and your absui d and rather indecent 
theories. Poor Lord Stoneyhurst, too, of aU people I 
Why, the unfortunate man has been known all his life 
as a—what shall I say ?—a sort of little saint.” 

“ Well, he declined to answer some of the questions 
that I asked him, anyhow,” remarked Madeline. 

“ Wretched child ! is it permitted to ask such ques- 
tions ?—for I can easily conjecture what they were. A 
day will come, I am afraid, when you will bitterly regret 
having thrown away this chance.” 

Warm approval and encouragement awaited Madeline 
when she came to Clarissa to announce Lord Stoney- 
hurst’s dismissal. 

“ You have acted quite rightly, and your mother must 
know in her heart that you have,” she was assured. “ If 
only we are true to ourselves, we need not mind hard 
words.” 

Nevertheless, certain hard sayings of Lady LuttreU^s, 
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which had been repeated in the course of the interview^ 
had found their way between the joints of Clarissa^s 
armour, while certain soft sayings which assailed her 
daily from another quarter had a somewhat similar effect. 
Netta, it might have been hoped (and indeed had 
been hoped), would scarcely notice Guy’s absence, seeing 
how young she was; but this expectation had not been 
fulfilled. Perhaps some instinctive suspicion warned the 
child that there was a screw loose, perhaps the servants 
had been less reticent than they ought to have been; 
at any rate, she was perpetually asking for her father^^ 
and the explanation that he was obliged to go away to*^ 
look after his soldiers did not appease her. Why, she 
wanted to know, could not they go too ? Besides, he had 
promised to take her to the Zoological Gardens and show 
her the lions and tigers. She declined, even with tears, 
to be taken thither by her mother, declaring that, unless 
father were to be of the party, she did not want to see 
the lions and tigers at all. The upshot of all this was 
that Clarissa, urged thereto by a sense of duty, and un¬ 
deterred by a stiong sense of disinclination, wrote a letter 
to her husband, suggesting that he should, if possible, 
come up to London for a few days. 

Netta,” she wrote, " is fretting about you. She is 
too young to understand, and it would not be at all desir¬ 
able to tell her at present what our relations are. Some 
day, of course, she must hear the truth ; but in the mean- 
, tiipe I have no wish to keep her apart from you, and I 
believe our arrangement was that you should see her 
every now and then.” 

Mention was then made of the promised visit to the Zoo, 
and Garissa wound up with: I myself also, if you have 
no objection, should ^ glad to have a short conversation 
with you upon matters of business, which are more easily 
, disposed of by word of mouth than by correspondence.” 
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Guy’s reply came in the concise form of a telegram. 
“ All right. Tell little one will call for her Thursday 
afternoon. See you that evening or next day.” 

At the appointed time he arrived, looking provokingly 
good-humoured, with a carnation in his button-hole and 
a smile upon his lips. 

” What a capital house ! ” said he on being shown 
into his wife’s drawing-room. “You know how to make 
yourself comfortable, I see; but your taste in the way of 
furniture and knickknacks was always irreproachable,” 

Then Netta was brought in by her nurse, and, with a 
screech of delight, flung herself into her father’s arms. 
The couple set off almost at once for the Regent’s Park, 
where, as it subsequently appeared, they spent a thor¬ 
oughly enjoyable afternoon. 

“ Upon my word,” said Guy, when they returned 
at a rather late hour, “ I was awfully sorry you hadn’t 
come with us. We did a ride on the elephant, and we 
fed the bears, and had a high old time with the monkeys 
—hadn’t we, Netta ? Going round the show with a small 
brat like that is nearly as good as being a small brat 
again oneself, you see,” he added explanatorily. 

Clarissa smiled. 

The wreck which Guy had succeeded in accomplish¬ 
ing did not, so far as outward appearance went, look 
very much like a wreck; and of this she was painfully 
sensible after Netta, voluble and excited, had been sent 
upstairs to tea. 

“ I suppose,” she began, “ you think I am quite satis¬ 
fied, now that I have a house of my own, and that, as you 
put it, I have made myself comfortable.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know about that,” answered Guy, “ be¬ 
cause I have never yet had the good luck to find out what 
will satisfy you ; but I should think you ought to be.” 

“ Yet it seems that I have not been so very exacting. 
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What I wished to say now was that I shall never feel 
satisfied or comfortable so long as you refuse to take 
what I consider to be justly yours. Anybody, I think, 
would tell you that in the case of an amicable separa¬ 
tion such as ours, you are entitled to the half of the 
income which you would have had to spend if we had 
remained together, and your refusal has the effect of 
placing me in a false position.'" 

“ Oh, if it comes to that,” answered Guy, getting up, 
" I’m afraid anybody would tell you, and a good many 
people will tell you, that you are in a false position. But 
that’s your own choice, you know; I thought you liked 
it. Anyhow, I can’t offer to make you more comfortable 
by accepting quarterly cheques; so, if that was the 
business matter that you wanted to talk over with me, 
I'll wish you good-evening. I have said all I have to 
say upon the subject already.” 

Clarissa sat silent for a few moments and brushed her 
hand once or twice impatiently across her forehead. 

Do you think,” she asked at length, “ that it is quite 
fair to talk as though you, not I, were the victim ? " 

" I didn’t know that I was talking in that way,” he 
replied. “ I haven’t called myself a victim, and you 
are very welcome to call yourself one, if it makes you 
any happier to do so.” 

” You must be well aware that I have a right to do 
so, and you must also, I should think, be well aware 
that by sentencing me to riches and yourself to poverty, 
'' you assume an air of false magnanimity.” 

Do I really ? ” asked Guy, making rapidly for the 
door. ” I’m very sorry; but I don't see how it is to be 
,helped. Well, good-bye, Clarissa; I'm going to send a doll 
round for Netta in the morning, and I shall see her again 
before very long, I hope. But it won't be necessary 
for you to stay at home to receive me, you know.” 



CHAPTER XX. 


MADELINE MAKES DISCOVERIES. 

Life is so full of worries and bothers that they end by 
neutralizing one another. It is impossible to think of 
fifty things at once, and Sir Robert Luttrell, when Par¬ 
liament was dissolved at the end of June, had so far 
the advantage over his wife that he really could not 
spare time to lament the perversity of his heir-apparent 
or deplore the curtailment of the London season. 

Militavi non sine gloria, he might have said; he had 
served the Tory party faithfully through thick and thin ; 
a peerage and dignified retirement might have formed 
no unfitting conclusion to an honourable career, if only 
he had devoted half as much attention to the manage¬ 
ment of his private affairs as to those of his country. 
But, unhappily, his private affairs were in such a terrible 
mess that he was only too glad to be drawn away from 
the contemplation of them by public duties; and had 
Lady Luttrell known how very near an ancient family 
was to downright ruin, she would probably have been 
less plaintive over the necessity for quitting Grosvenor 
Place with Madeline neither engaged nor married, and 
Clarissa so far from being in a condition of mind to be 
left to her own devices. 

Lady Luttrell, however, had merely a vague, uncom¬ 
fortable impression that money was no longer so plenti¬ 
ful as it had formerly been, that Guy was in some danger 
of allowing the handsome income to which he was entitled 
to slip through his fingers, and that there might be very 
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great trouble with Madeline, unless the girl could some* 
how be brought to realise that it is the duty of every 
woman to marry and, if possible, to marry well. There-* 
fore, on the journey down to Haccombe Luttrelli in 
which neighbourhood her husband had to meet his 
constituents, she was somewhat fretful and peevish^ 
denouncing the avowed Radicalism of Clarissa, who^ 
she had been informed, was making herself quite con¬ 
spicuous as a champion of the enemy. 

** I dare say her eloquence wonH affect a very large 
number of votes," remarked Sir Robert. 

But Lady Luttrell said, " One never knows. An 
incalculable amount of mischief is done by silly women 
nowadays, and it is very bad taste, to say the least of 
it, on Clarissa’s part to oppose her own family. Buty 
of course, she only docs it in order to annoy us; and 
really, Madeline dear, I sometimes think — but I am 
afraid it is useless for me to say what I think." 

During the period of electioneering and speechifying 
which followed, and which was not devoid of pleasurable 
excitement for Lady Luttrell, who enjoyed canvassing, 
and who had plenty of political visitors to entertain,- 
Madeline was by no means in the best of spirits. Neither 
by her father nor by her mother was she treated with 
actual unkindness; yet she was made to feel that she was 
more or less in disgrace. They were clearly of opinion 
that she had behaved in a very foolish jnanner, and 
she herself, now that she was removed from Clarissa’s 
influence, was not certain that she had acted with com¬ 
plete wisdom or prudence. Why had she rejected Lord 
Stoneyhurst, who, to be sure, was a dull little man, but 
who would doubtless have proved himself an indulgent 
husband ? Why had she discouraged one or two others, 
who were less dull and almost as well provided with this 
world’s goods ? Why, after all, should any girl refuse 
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a really good offer, seeing that the inconstancy of men 
is proverbial, and that the love matches of England turn 
but no better than, if as well as, the manages de comen-- 
once of France ? 

It was on a hot, windless afternoon, when she had 
been about ten days at home, that Miss Luttrell put 
these questions to herself, and was so fortunate, or so 
unfortunate, as to find a conclusive answer to them. 
She had rowed herself out to the middle of Haccombe 
Bay in the little open boat which she was permitted to 
use when the barometer stood at set fair; and now, drift¬ 
ing gently seawards with the ebbing tide ui')on that still 
expanse of blue water, she rested on her oars and allowed 
her thoughts to have free play, wondering whether she 
would ever see Raoul de Malglaive again. Already, 
indeed, she had more than once looked bark with pleas¬ 
ure and a sort of pensive regret upon her rides and talks 
with that smart young officer of French cavalry : the 
only difference was that it had not until now occurred 
to her to compare him w’ith Lord Stoneyhurst and other 
suitors, actual or potential. 

Thus it came to pass that Madeline, preoccupied as 
she was with the idea of marriage, and inclined as she 
had always been to a French rather than an English 
alliance, began to indulge in dim visions which had the 
grave, handsome, southern countenance of her former 
playmate for their centre; thus, too, it dawned upon 
her by degrees that Pau without Raoul would be a 
sadly disappointing place of sojourn. Madeline Luttrell, 
notwithstanding her acceptance of her sister-in-law's 
modem theories, was in some respects old-fashioned. 
She was, at all events, antiquated enough to blush up 
to the roots of her hair when she had exclaimed aloud. 

Yes; that is the truth I I do love him, and I shall 
never love anbody else I " 
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Now, after having committed herself to such an asser¬ 
tion as that—and said it aloud too—there could be no 
further question of British noblemen or gentlemen 
belonging to the ancient faith. So far, so good. It is 
always a comfort and a relief to know exactly how one 
stands. But what was considerably less pleasant was 
to remember that Raoul had committed himself to no 
definite assertion at all, and that he could not be held 
to blame if he was at that very moment breathing hints 
of eternal devotion into the ear of some odious country¬ 
woman of his own. Madeline drew out of her pocket 
a letter which she had recently received from Clarissa, 
and which contained certain very severe statements 
respecting the male sex in general. 

“ They arc all the same ; I doubt whether one in a 
thousand is capable of what we call love, or can under¬ 
stand that there is anything to be ashamed of in infidelity. 
Guy, I am sure, thinks me most unreasonable; it seems 
to him to be a mere matter of course that his loves 
should be like dissolving views, and, as I say, nine 
hundred and ninety-nine men out of a thousand would 
agree with him. They have been educated to hold 
these opinions : all that can be done is to educate the 
next generation differently.” 

It is, no doubt, at once a duty and a privilege to 
labour for the welfare of posterity; still, when one has 
not yet celebrated one*s own twentieth birthday, one 
naturally feels a somewhat keener personal interest 
in tl:.e existing generation, and Madeline could not help 
hoping that the existing generation might be a shade or 
two less black than it was painted. 

So Miss Luttrell spent a quiet, enjoyable afternoon, 
witli the sea-birds and the sea-breeze and her dreams 
to keep her company, until the time came for her to 
pull back to Haccombe harbour and stroll up to the 
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house, where—as so often happens to poor mortals who 
have been dreaming of peace—^a most disagreeable 
surprise awaited her. Lady Luttrell took in a large 
number of French newspapei^s, and it so chanced that 
several of these were lying upon the library table when 
Madeline entered. The room was empty; everybody* 
it appeared, was out of doors; and the girl carelessly 
picked up Le Petit Voyou des Basses-PyrMes, which by 
ill luck had chanced to catch her eye. Lady Luttrell 
did not approve of promiscuous reading for young people ; 
but long sojourn in a country where many things of 
which she did not approve were sanctioned had led to 
some laxity of discipline on her part, and Madeline 
broke no rule by perusing the vivacious and not very 
edifying little print which provided weekly amusement- 
for the inhabitants of Pau. 

It provided nothing of that sort for its present reader, 
who had no sooner curled herself up comfortably in a 
low easy-chair than her attention was claimed by a 
paragraph, headed “ Charmante Aveiiture,’* which 
caused her at once to start back into a more erect atti¬ 
tude. The adventure, to tell the truth, was neither 
charming nor particularly amusing, since it seemed to 
have consisted merely of an unforeseen meeting between 
a husband and wife at a hotel where the latter was 
accepting the hospitality of a cavalry officer ; but much 
interest was, of course, added to the episode by the 

description of the lady as ** la belle Marquise de C - 

while the officer was delicately alluded to as “ le jeune 

— de M - repr/sentant d*une de nos plus ausiires 

families b^arnaises.** The details over which the writer 
of the paragraph chuckled and its reader writhed may 

be omitted. The cool demeanour of le jeune R - de 

M —under circumstances of .which it was stated that 
he was not without previous experience; the audacious 
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explanation which he was said to have offered; the ulti¬ 
mate pacification of the irate husband, who, it appeared, 
had b^n called upon by his wife to explain his own presence 
at the hotel, and had been unable to do so without com¬ 
promising a fourth person—all these things, which took 
up a great deal of space and were dwelt upon in a highly 
humorous style, certainly belonged to the category 
of literature which Lady Luttrcll would have deemed 
unsuitable for young people. But it is needless to say 
that Madeline read the narrative from start to finish 
several times over, and when, with a gesture of disgust, 
she threw the horrible little sheet away from her, she 
threw all her foolish dreams away with it. 

She was very sorry that she had refused Lord Stoney- 
hurst, and if he would ask her again, he should have 
a different answer. Lord Stoneyhurst at least would 
not be found entertaining belles Marquises at provincial 
hotels. 

Lady Luttrell, who came in presently, accompanied 
by several ladies who had l)een assisting her at a Prim¬ 
rose League meeting, would doubtless have pronounced 
this an extremely sensible conclusion, had it been im¬ 
parted to her; but no immediate opjwrtunity arose for 
her admission into her daughter's confidence. Lady 
Luttrell was very hot, very tired, and, as it presently 
appeared, deeply discouraged. 

The elections are going against us," sh? announced, 
as she sank into a chair and begged Madeline to give her 
a cup of tea at once. " How stupid it is to be beaten 
like this when all the decent people are on our side I 
Those wretched agricultural labourers!—why were we 
too honest to promise them things which nobody can 
ever give them ? I almost wish now that Robert would 
lose his seat, so that we might give up meddling with 
politics altogether." 
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Sir Robert arrived, just before dinner, from a nei^- 
bouring town, where he had been addressing a somewhat 
hostile assemblage, and with him, amongst others, came 
Mr, Dent, who had been returned unopposed for his 
own metropolitan constituency, and who had been 
doing what he could by means of platform oratory in 
the west of England to help less fortunate candidates. 
Mr. Dent, ordinarily so placid, was looking worried 
and imeasy, Lady Luttrell noticed—far more so than 
her husband, for whose pallor and obvious fatigue she 
had been prepared, but w’ho seemed to be in tolerably 
good spirits, and who laughed, with a shrug of his shoul¬ 
ders, at the inevitable. 

It is such a relief to see Robert taking it so well,” 
she murmured to her husband’s friend and confidential 
adviser. “ I was afraid he would be dreadfully upset 
by those telegrams.” 

“ My dear lady,” Mr. Dent answered, drawing her 
a little farther aside, ” he is not taking it wcU—or, 
rather, it is not taking him well. He is not as young 
as he was, and nothing but sheer pluck preserved him 
from fainting in public this afternoon. I came back 
with him on purpose to tell you so, for I must be off 
again immediately after dinner to catch the night mail. 
Don’t be alarmed, and don’t let him know that I have 
betrayed him; but do your best to keep him quiet now 
—and perhaps you might be able to persuade him to 
see a doctor. Oh no; I don’t think there is anything 
very serious the matter ; only at his age and mine slight 
indispositions ought not to be neglected. I dare say 
you know,” added Mr. Dent after a momentary hesita¬ 
tion, “that he has troubles on his mind imconnected 
with politics.” 

“ You mean money troubles ? ” asked Lady Luttrell 
quickly. 
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** Yes, I mean money troubles. Sooner or later they 
must be faced, I am afraid; but for the time being he 
should be induced to forget them, if possible. I have 
done my best in that direction. Will you do the same ? ** 

Lady Luttrell smiled and sighed. “It is never very 
difficult to induce Robert to forget money matters,'* 
she said. 

“ Ah, I don’t know. It used to be easy ; it is not so 
easy now. To tell you the whole truth, he has" good 
reasons for being troubled. Well, better days may 
come, though scarcely for him, I fear.” 

“ If only Guy and Clarissa would be sensible enough 
to make friends again ! “ exclaimed Lady Luttrell with 
ready comprehension of his meaning. 

“ Exactly so; but their case, unfortunately, is not one 
for intervention in its present stage.” 

Not until late that evening, alter Mr. Dent had left, 
and the men had retired to the smoking-room, and the 
ladies, with one exception, had gone to bed, was Lady 
Luttrell’s attention drawn to Lc Petit Voyou by her 
daughter, who silently pointed out the obnoxious para¬ 
graph. 

Lady Luttrell put on her glasses, read the anecdote, 
and was evidently tickled by it; though she felt bound 
to exclaim,— 

“ But, my child, you should not look at such things; 
c*est du dernier mauvais gout / ** 

“ I dare say it is bad taste to write about such things, 
and it may be bad taste to subscribe to the newspapers 
that print them,” returned Madeline ; " but it is some¬ 
thing worse than bad taste to do them.” 

Lady Luttrell glanced at the girl’s disdainful coun¬ 
tenance, realized quickly what had occurred, and struck 
her hands together with a sudden gesture of despairing 
impatience. She was unhappy about her husband; 
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she was frightened at the impending pecuniary disaster 
which had been foreshadowed by Mr. Dent; she was 
beginning to doubt whether the family would ever bene¬ 
fit by her daughter-in-law’s fortune; and here, to crown 
all, was Madeline turning up her nose at another eli¬ 
gible suitor—a suitor less eligible, to be sure, than Lord 
Stoneyhurst, yet by no means to be despised, and one, 
moreover, who, as she now perceived, had had a very 
good chance of being accepted. 

“Decidedly,” she cried, “ you are losing your senses! 
It is ridiculous and improper for a girl to have such 
thoughts as yours! You look as if that poor Raoul 
had committed some horrible crime, instead of-” 

“You think that the story is true, then ? ” interrupted 
Madeline. 

“ True ? And supposing it were true ? As if all 
young men were not the same ! ” 

“ Clarissa says they are all the same,” remarked Made¬ 
line. 

“ Oh, Clarissa—Clarissa! I am sick and weary of 
hearing of all the silly things that she says. I must take 
care that you see no more gossiping newspapers, and I 
do implore you to believe that your mother knows a 
little more of the world than Clarissa does.” 

Poor Lady Luttrell might have been more sympathetic 
and might certainly have been more judicious; but she 
was at the end of her patience, and she let the girl go. 



CHAPTER XXL 


CLARISSA GROWS IMPORTANT. 

Sir Robert was going to havo a good long holiday; 
only before he could begin to enjoy it, it was necessai'y 
that he should return to London for the reassembling 
of Parliament and the anticipated vote of want of con¬ 
fidence which would relieve him and his colleagues of 
the cares of office. Upon this mournful expedition Lady 
Luttrell was not desii ous of accompanying him; but 
Madeline, for some reason best known to herself, begged 
to be allowed to do so, alleging that she wanted to hear 
the debate, and adding that she would be no trouble* 
as she had received an invitation fiom Clarissa to spend 
a week in Cadogan Gardens. Lady Luttrell doubted 
the prudence of acceding to this request; but Sir Robert 
said good-naturedly,— 

“.Oh, let the girl come with me if she likes. Evil 
communications will hardly corrupt her more than they 
have done already, and as far as I can understand the 
matter—which, I confess, isn’t very far—our best policy 
will be to keep upon good terms with Gqy’s wife. In 
fact, I shall avail myself of this opportunity to be 
A‘particularly civil, to the lady.” 

However, he had hardly taken his seat in a reserved 
railway-compartment, with Madeline beside him, when 
it was borne in upon him after an unpleasantly convinc¬ 
ing fashion that his daughter-in-law might prove a hard 
^ person to conciliate. For amongst the newspapers and 
periodicals which he had bought to while away the tedium 
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of the long journey was a certain monthly review, en¬ 
titled Modern England, which had recently risen into 
fame; and the first article that caught his eye, as he 
examined the list of contents, was headed, “ The Per¬ 
jury of Marriage,” by Mrs. Luttrell. That did not sound 
promising, but as he read he was compelled to acknow¬ 
ledge that Clarissa had not only expressed herself with 
discretion, but had put her case, such as it was, ex¬ 
tremely well. 

“ By Jove! ” he muttered, ” this is a clever woman, 
in spite of her being a fool—and a more dangerous breed 
than that doesn*t exist. Once let her make herself 
famous, and there will be the deuce to pay.” 

Now, whether a woman can be said to have committed 
perjury by vowing to love, honour, and obey a man upon 
whom she subsequently discovers that it is a sheer im¬ 
possibility for her to bestow such sentiments, and whether, 
as the gifted authoress contended, the only straight¬ 
forward course for one who has involuntarily made a 
vow which cannot be kept is to frankly break that vow, 
may be questions open to dispute; but there was obvi¬ 
ously some abstract justice in the statement that no 
human being should be held bound by a contract of the 
nature of which he or she is ignorant. It was for the 
convenience of society in all classes that the present 
unjust and unfair system was upheld, and her aim was 
to show that the convenience of society and the well¬ 
being of the community at large would, in the long run, 
be better served by its abolition. 

that’s all you want to show, is it ? ” thought 
'rt with some amusement. “ I should imagine 
:e you all your time, ma’am.” 
t be confessed that she was not entirely sue* 
yet she did contrive to show that the existing 
laws are somewhat one-sided. 
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It was with Mr. Dent, who met him on the platform 
at Paddington, that he proposed to take up his quarters 
for a time, the house in Grosvenor Place having been 
left in charge of a charwoman. Madeline, for her part, 
was driven off to Cadogan Gardens in a smart brougham, 
drawn by a pair of fast-trotting cobs. 

Quite a little crowd of ladies and gentlemen were 
assembled round the tea-table from which Clarissa rose 
to welcome her sister-in-law. 

What are they making such a cackling about ? ” 
she asked with a touch of excusable irritation, after 
the door had closed behind the last of them. “ Have 
you been setting the Thames on fire in the night ? ” 

“ Oh no,” answered Clarissa; ” they are only kind 
enough to praise a little article of mine in Modern Eng- 
landf which I thought you might perhaps have seen. I 
tried to make clear a part of our programme—the part 
which relates to marriage—in it, and I own to being 
rather pleased at the manner in which it has been re¬ 
ceived. But you shall see the little paper after dinner, 
if you care to look through it. Come upstaiis to your 
room now, and tell me why you have written such jniser- 
able, scrappy apologies for letters of late.” 

Madeline was not prepared to give the desired infor¬ 
mation all at once. She had abstained from writing with 
her customary amfjlitude because she had not wished 
to allude to Raoul dc Malglaive, and because she had 
found it so difficult to help alluding to him ; but she 
Aid not even now intend to confess tliat she had given 
her heart away to one who was utterly unwortl^y of the 
gift. In the course of the evening she casually men¬ 
tioned the paragraph in the French newspaper relating 
to M. de Malglaive, ” whom I dare say you may remem- 
, her as a boy at Pau in the old days; ” and since—by a 
mare chance of course—she had brought Le "Petit Voyou 
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with her, Clarissa was soon in a position to agree heartily 
with the girl's remark that it was “a truly disgusting 
story." 

“ I mean," added Madeline after a pause, “ that it is 
disgusting if it is true. But I suppose it may be a mere 
invention." 

Clarissa laughed. “It may be ; but the chances, you 
may be sure, are quite a thousand to one the other way. 
If you had heard half the things that I have heard 
during the last few months, you would cease to be sur¬ 
prised at any accusation of that kind being brought 
against any man." 

“ I don’t think I want to hear them,” said Madeline. 

One doesn’t want to hear them ; it is horrible and 
sickening to hear them. Yet to see things as they are 
is always better than to remain blind." 

She remained silent for a few moments, and then, 
meeting with no response from the girl, in whose eyes 
there was a suspicion of tears, she rose suddenly and, 
kneeling down beside the latter, threw her arms round 
her neck. 

“ Madeline, dear," she said, “ you haven’t told me 
much, and I won’t bother you to tell more than you 
feel inclined to tell; but I can guess how it is with you. 
Haven’t I been through it all myself ? Only in my case 
knowledge came too late, whereas in yours there is no 
irreparable harm done yet-’’ 

“ I don't know what you call irreparable," interrupted 
Madeline, who had been made to peruse her sister-in- 
•^icle before this; “ you seem to think that un- 
Hrriages can be set aside at any moment. Not 
‘ve the slightest idea of ever marrying M. de 
% who has never asked me." 
out you must not think that I separated myself 
^ husband without a struggle, or that my present 
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position doesnH lay me open to daily annoyances. But 
never mind me ; it is about you that I want to talk.’* 

And she talked kindly and sympathetically enough 
for the next quarter of an hour, proving that she at least 
understood her own sex, if she did not know quite as 
much as she thought she did about the other, and con¬ 
veying comfort of a sort to a girl who, being both proud 
and sore, sadly required a little comfort. 

“ But if Frenchmen as well as Englishmen are what 
you say they are,” Madeline observed at length, “ one 
had better make up one’s mind never to marry at all,” 

To which Clarissa rejoined : “You might form a 
much worse resolution. Women don’t exist for the 
sole purpose of marrying somebody and becoming the 
mothers of som(‘body’s children. That is just what we 
want to be understood and acknowledged.” 

It was because she and her friends were of opinion 
that women are every bit as good as men (when they 
are not better), and not because contemporary politics 
possessed any sjxjcial interest for her, that Clarissa had 
felt constrained to range herself amongst the opponents 
of her uncle’s and Sir Robert Luttrell’s ]:>arty. Accord¬ 
ingly, she was quite willing to accompany Madeline to 
the House of Commons a day or two later, and to listen 
to the debate on the Address which was certain to ter¬ 
minate in the defeat of the Tory Ministry. No orator 
who is well aware that defeat awaits him can be expected 
to exhibit himself at his best, nor were the first two 
^days of this somewhat perfunctory discussion productive 
of any striking displays of eloquence from the occupants 
of the Treasury bench ; but on the third and concluding 
day Sir Robert Luttrell rose and delivered what has 
since been pronounced to be the very best speech with 
Which he had ever delighted the House. He was not 
V unaccustomed to delighting an assembly with which he 
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had always been popular; he thoroughly understood 
his audience, and knew exactly how to make his points 
tell; but on this occasion he fairly surpassed himself. 

Clarissa sighed as she looked down upon the scene 
from the Ladies' Gallery, remembering the only pre¬ 
vious occasion on which she had heard Sir Robert 
address the House, and all that had happened to her 
and others since. 

Isn’t it almost enough to make one believe that he 
is right and that the nation is wrong ? ” she whispered 
to her companion. 

Why shouldn’t the nation be wrong ? If right Or 
wrong were a mere question of majorities, I suppose 
the people who write for Modern England would be 
squashed quite flat,” returned Madeline pertinently. 

That fate, at all events, could not be prevented by 
Sir Robert Luttrell or anybody else from overtaking 
the Tory administration, which resigned office on the 
following day. The news was coiivi-yed to Clarissa in 
a note from her uncle, who, rather to her burprise, added: 
“ Will you give me and your father-in-law some dinner 
if we knock at your door at eight o’clock to-morrow 
evening ? We have been receiving so many condolences 
from our supporters that we think it would make a 
pleasant change to be trampled upon by a triumphant 
adversary,” 

Whatever Sir Robert’s intentions may have been, 
his manner, when he greeted hib daughter-in-law, was 
friendly in the highest degree, and throughout the even¬ 
ing he took evident pains to make himself agreeable to 
her. He complimented her upon her article in Modern 
England, which he had read, he declared, with sincere 
pleasure and admiration, 

** You won’t ask a petrified old Tory to agree with 
your \dews,” he remarked smilingly; ** but I am sure 
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yau will continue to write as cleverly and charmingly 
after you have modified them a little/' 

“ I don’t think I shall modify them,” said Clarissa. 

“ No ? Yet Tories and Radicals alike are apt to find 
that some deductions have to be made from the views 
of youth before middle age has been reached. At all 
events, by the time that old age has been reached it is 
possible to enjoy the society of those from whom one 
differs; and that is why I hope you will be persuaded 
to give us a little of yours at Haccombe this summer.” 

Clarissa had promised to spend the summer at her 
uncle’s country-house in Sussex. She thanked Sir Robert, 
without committing herself, feeling, indeed, pretty sure 
that he could not seriously wish her to revisit Haccombe 
Luttrell. However, he recurred to the subject when 
Netta came down to dessert, and when, after lifting the 
child up on his knee, he asked her whether she would 
not like to stay for a time wath her grandparents. 

“ We can offer you sea-bathing and fishing, and I 
dare say we might find a pony for you to ride,” said he 
by way of inducement. 

Smiles and dimples appeared upon Netta's round 
face; but presently she asked with a sudden accession 
of gravity and anxiety, ” Will father be there ? ” 

“ Ah, well, I don’t know about that,” answered Sir 
Robert, not at all disconcerted ; ” your fatlier, I suppose, 
won’t get leave before the autumn.” 

* This was the sole reference made to Guy in the course 
bf the evening. When he rose to take his leave, he 
declared that he had spent a most delightful evening; 
while Clarissa replied, with perfect truth, that if the 
evening had been delightful, it was he who had made 
it so. 

But despite tliis interchange of amenities, Sir Robert 
was not a happy man as he left the house. Walking 
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down the broad, deserted street with his dd friend, 
he remarked,— 

** Your system of leaving things to right themselves 
is all very fine, Dent; but the question is whether' they 
aren’t as right already as she wants them to be. The 
pleasure of independence, unfortunately, is just one of 
those few pleasures which grow rather than pall upon 
one.” 

“You speak as a man,” answered Mr. Dent; “no 
woman really likes to be independent, whatever it may 
suit her to assert. Not that I expect Clarissa to climb 
down from her percli to-morrow or next day ; you will 
have to give her time.” 

Sir Robert thought, but did not like to say in so many 
words, that that was exactly what he could not afford 
to give. Dent must be well aware that tlie loss of an 
actual five thousand a year and a prospective income 
very much larger would be a serious matter for the Luttrell 
family; but this as].)ect of the matter had not been 
touched upon in previous conversations, and it was rather 
difficult to take the initiative in alluding to it. So Sir 
Robert, after a brief period of silence, only said,— 

“ Well, I shall be dead and buried before the curtain 
falls, most likely. Tell me honestly, Dent—can I carry 
on for another couple of years, do you think ? ” 

“ There will be the proceeds of the sale of your house 
in Grosvenor Place,” answered Mr. Dent. 

“ Yes, I know ; but they will be claimed at once, wiU^ 
they not ? What I want you to tell me is this: can 
these people be prevented from foreclosing ? ” 

“ Well, yes,” answered Mr. Dent; “ I may say now 
that foreclosure can be avoided for the present. I think, 
considering the pass to which matters have come, you 
can’t do better than leave them to me. Later in the 
year we must see what can be done.” 
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Can anything be done ? 

** One hardly knows; there are complications, you see. 
But you may rely upon me to do the best I can for 
you, Luttrell, and I rely upon you not to worry yourself. 
At our time of life worry means illness, remember," 

“ And at our time of life illness is very apt to mean 
death, I suppose ? Between ourselves, Dent, I don't 
know that my death, now that my political life is at an 
end, would be a great mislortune for anybody. There 
would be a certain amount of ready money, I presume, 
and my wife has her own little property in France. I 
should leave iny family landless and impoverished, but 
not ruined, I take it.” 

But to this Mr. Dent, who had stopped to light a cigar, 
made no reijly. 



CHAPTER XXII. 


THE FLOWER-GIRL AND THE POET. 

Relief from public responsibilities did not, of course, 
enable the cx-Chancellor of the Duchy to quit London 
forthwith. So it was arranged that Madeline should 
stay with Clarissa, who was eager to retain her, until 
such time its her father should be free to escort her home. 

“ Now I do want you,” Clarissa said, ” to bring an 
unprejudiced mind to bear upon the people whom you 
will meet here at luncheon and dinner. I don’t deny 
that their a]>pearance is lather funny, or that they are 
quite unlike your mother's friends, or that they some¬ 
times make speeches which it would perhaps be better 
not to make; but, after all, one must judge one's 
neighbours by what they do, not by what they say^ 
and these people are really engaged upon a great work.” • 

Nobody would have supposed so, to look at them; 
they had so little the air of being toilers in any field, 
and they talked so incessantly that it w^as difficult to 
believe they could have time or strength left to do any¬ 
thing else. As for the women, Madeline found them, 
upon the whole, less repulsive if not less ridiculous. It 
was impossible to listen to them long without suspect¬ 
ing that their bark was worse than their bite. 

Mr. Alfred Loosemore, on the contrary, who barked 
in dulcet tones, might be capable of inflicting a nasty, 
poisonous wound upon the hand that caressed him. 
Such, at least, was the conviction of Madeline, who 
abhorred this portly, smooth-shaven poet, with his 
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believe they could have time or strength left to do any¬ 
thing else. As for the women, Madeline found them, 
upon the whole, less repulsive if not less ridiculous. It 
was impossible to listen to them long without suspect¬ 
ing that their bark was worse than their bite. 

Mr. Alfred Loosemore, on the contrary, who barked 
in dulcet tones, might be capable of inflicting a nasty, 
poisonous wound upon the hand that caressed him. 
Such, at least, was the conviction of Madeline, who 
abhorred this portly, smooth-shaven poet, with his 
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shock of wiry black hair» his whispered innuendoes, 
his sententious aphorisms, and his invincible self-satis¬ 
faction. 

“ If you want to know what I think of him,'’ she said 
to Clarissa, “ I think he is a perfect pig — and I only 
wish I knew how to tell him so,” 

He wouldn't mind,” answered Clarissa; “ he is 

accustomed to being called names. Abuse, he always 
says, is much more to be desired than flattery, because 
it is quite as complimentary and a good deal less em¬ 
barrassing.” 

” He must have queer ideas as to what is meant by 
a compliment,” remarked Madeline; ” but if he really 
likes being called a pig, all he has to do is to apply to 
me. He will find me ever ready to address him as what 
he really is.” 

” Lucky man ! ” said a voice behind her; "it isn't 
everybody who gets such a chance of seeing himself as 
others see him. .And who, if one may be permitted to 
ask, is the gentleman who would enjoy being called a 
pig by you, Madeline ? ” 

Paul Luttrell had become a frequent visitor of Clarissa’s 
■—so frequent, indeed, that he often took the liberty of 
entering her drawing-room unannounced. Busy and 
interested almost exclusively in his East End parish, 
he nevertheless found time to call occasionally upon 
West End ladies who likewise were, or professed to be, 
interested in the work that he was carrying on, and 
whose alms were well worth the sacrifice of an hour or 
so to secure. As for Clarissa, she had even gone so far 
as to give him intermittent personal assistance in that 
work; for she had recognized from the outset that the 
wrongs of women are not confined to the upper class. 
So he proceeded to state the errand upon which he had 
coiUe to Cadogan Gardens, after bestowing a fraternal 
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embrace upon Madeline, and eordially agreeing with 
her in her appreciation of the talented Loosemore. 

The Reverend Paul, amongst whose parishioners and 
friends were numbered costermongers, professional beg¬ 
gars, and even professional thieves, had of late been much 
occupied with the young women who earn a livelihood 
by selling flowers at street corners. He had set up a dub 
for them, had induced them to attend classes, and had 
contrived—not without preliminary difficulty—to win 
their confidence and affection. Clarissa, who had been 
informed that a tendency to rush into hasty and im¬ 
provident matrimony was one ot their most pronounced 
characteristics, had often expressed a wish to l)e brought 
into contact with them, and she said at once,— 

“ Of course we will join the party; there is nothing 
that I .should enjoy more. The only thing is that I am 
afraid we must be home by eight o'clock, as I have one 
or two people coming to dinner. Would that be man¬ 
ageable, do you think ? ” 

Perfectly manageable,” answered Paul. ” I don't ex¬ 
pect to get home myself until two hours later at earliest; 
but as you probably won’t so very much enjoy the 
return in a third-class carriage, with your companions 
singing street songs at the top of their voices, it will be 
just as well for you to retire before our shyness has quite 
worn off.—Madeline, this will give you a glimpse of a 
section of the community w'hich is altogether ignored 
by Mr. Alfred Loosemore and his admirers, though it 
is just as human as they are, and far more numerous.” 

” The worst of Christians,” remarked Clarissa pen¬ 
sively, ” is that they are so uncharitable. Mr. I.oose* 
more's sympathies are really a great deal wider than 
yours, Paul, though he doesn't profess to be anything 
but a heathen; and I am sure he would be delighted to 
come to Southend with us, if you would ask him.” 
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Ah, well, I don't think I’ll ask him,*' said Paul; 

" I shouldn’t like to take the responsibility of leading 
my flower-girls into such doubtful company. With you 
I know that I am safe. You may expound your theories 
to them as amply as you please; such is their indomitable ’ 
common sense that they will only roar with laughter at 
you." 

It was rather Paul’s habit to be rude to Clarissa, who 
was seldom affronted by Ins rudeness ; but after he had 
gone away, she told Madeline what a pity it was that 
he should be so narrow and so ignorant of what was 
taking place all around him. 

Possibly the young women of Whitechapel are a back¬ 
ward and uninstructed lot. At all events, the faces of 
the assemblage which Clarissa and Madeline found mar¬ 
shalled upon the platfoim at Penchurch Street the next 
day expressed neither discontent nor anticipation of 
any change more portentous than a change of air. They 
were, to tell the truth, sadly wanting 111 beauty of form 
or feature, while the costumes that they wore would' 
assuredly have grieved the soul of Mr. Alfred Loose- 
more. Those broken, draggled ostiich-feathers, those 
prodigious hats, those cheap, frayed ulsters, and, worst 
of all, those appalling, misshapen boots formed indeed 
a spectacle which could not have been otherwise than 
painful to a philoso]>hic hedonist; yet happy faces, 
even when they are ugly ones, are, after all, pleasanter 
objects to contemplate than well-made clothes; and the 
two ladies were soon upon excellent terms with their 
fellow-excursionists, who were far too excited to dis¬ 
play any of the shyness for which Paul had given them 
credit. 

The heartiness with which those young women enjoyed 
themselves upon the beach and upon Southend pier 
made ample amends lor any little embarrassment that 
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might have been caused to their conductors by the noise 
that they made over it. They could not be restrained 
from walking six abreast, with linked arms, and sing¬ 
ing aloud, nor did Paul enter any protest when they took 
to ]^lting him and one another with wet seaweed; but 
poor Sally got herself into trouble by taking off her boots 
and stockings, lifting up her skirts, and wading among 
the breakers. This, it seemed, was a sad breach of pro¬ 
priety, and her friends felt bound to rebuke it in language 
so unambiguous that for a moment she was in imminent 
danger of being reduced to tears. It was, however, a 
great consolation to her to learn that Madeline herself, 
when at home, was much given to paddling, and that 
ladies of the highest station and respectability were 
wont to exhibit themselves every evening in a far more 
undressed condition than she had done. Later in the 
day, when she, together with the rest of the company, 
had done justice to a substantial meal, she candidly 
told Madeline that, from all that she had read in the 
newspapers and had heard by word of moutli, she was 
disposed to think that the aristocracy might very well 
take a lesson from its social interiors. 

Talk about the men, as that lydy did when we was 
cornin’ down in the trine!—^why, they ain’t one ’arf so 
bad as what the women is. And the women ’d be worse, 
you may depend, if they wasn’t afride to it.” 

Here Sally, who was a simjilc, outspoken creature, 
gave reasons which sounded plausible for the compara¬ 
tively high standard of morality maintained by her own 
sex in all classes of the community, adding, however, 
that ill the class to which she belonged distinctions 
between what she called “honest gals and bad gals” 
were somewhat more clearly drawn than elsewhere. 

** Yes,” said Madeline, “ but don’t you think that^ 
if a man would be very foolish—as of course he would 
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—to marry a bad girl, a girl is just as foolish when she 
marries a bad man ? ” 

“ Wellj you see/* answered Sally, ** this is the way 
of it: it don't make 'em bad, not the same as it does us. 
A man comes to me and he says, * If I’d ha' met you 
before, my dear,' he says, ‘ I’d ha’ kep' more stright/ 
And I says to him, ‘ You’ve met me now, Sam/ I says, 
' and you’ve got to keep stright henceforth and for 
ever/ Which, as like as not, he does it,” 

” And you ask no questions about the life that he 
has led before he met you ? ” 

“ I shouldn’t, miss—not if I was you. Men ain't 
neither hangels nor women. You can't arst them to 
beyave as if they was married before they’re married; 
nor yet they wouldn’t do it, if you was to arst them 
ever so.” 

With this concise statement of Sally Brown’s views, 
which might not, perhaps, have obtained the unreserved 
sanction of the Reverend Paul Luttrell, Madeline had 
to rest content, for she was now called upon to act 
as umpire in a f(x>t-race between two Whitechapel 
Atalantas, and soon afterwards Clarissa and she had 
to hasten back to London. 

At dinner that evening it was Miss Liittrell's misfortune 
to be placed next to Mr. Alfred Loosemore, who pro¬ 
fessed to be immensely interested in hearing about the 
Southend excursion. 

” A party of flower-girls—it sounds so pretty ! ** said 
he. ” Yet Mrs. Luttrell tells me that they were not 
pretty. Things are never what they ought to be, un¬ 
happily.” 

** Nor people either,” returned Madeline. ** But 1 
was quite satisfied with the girls; I didn’t want them 
to be pretty.” 

** Ah, that is so shocking of you ! If you were what 
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you ought to be, you would want everybody and evety^ 
thing to be pretty. And what, I wonder,** continu^ 
the poet, turning round in his chair, so as to face his 
neighbour, and smiling upon her benevolently, should I 
be, if I were what I ought to be ? ” 

I'm sure I don't know,” answered Madeline with 
swift exasperation, but I should think you would be 
dead.” 

She was rather ashamed of herself after this little 
outburst; but she did not appear to have affronted the 
sublime Alfred, who only chuckled and remarked: “ I 
suppose you think I am too good for this wicked world. 
1 have often suspected as much myself.” 

Nevertheless, he may have made a mental note to 
the effect that he owed her some return for her civility^ 
and may even have known a little more about her than 
she imagined that he knew; for not long after this, he 
led the conversation to the subject of modern society 
in Paris, where it seemed that he was as much at home 
as in London, and amongst other names he mentioned 
that of young De Malglaivc, “ w^ho, by the way,” said 
he, ” hails from Lady Luttrcll's department, I believe. 
Did you ever come across him at Pau ? ” 

” Yes, I have come across him there,” answered 
Madeline. 

'' Ce cher Raoul! ” drawled Mi. Loosemore, who spoke 
French fluently, and who affected the peculiar mincing 
accent which is not displeasing in a Parisian, but is 
notliing short of maddening when aped by anybody 
else, ” %l n'y a que lui! His iniquities are always per¬ 
petrated with such inimitable seriousness. I am sure 
there must be scores of ladies who do not believe that 
he is a monster at all.” 

” I suppose I must be one of them,” said Madeline, 
” for it certainly did not strike me that there was any- 
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thing particulariy monstrous about M.^lde Malglaive, 
He seemed to me to be very like other young men.** 

“ Ah, my dear Miss Luttrell, the sad truth is that we 
are almost all of us monsters. At the same time, if 
I were to tell you all I know about that scandalous Raoul, 
you would admit that he passes all bounds. But wild 
horses should not drag such information from me.’* 
Further information was not solicited by Madeline, 
who turned her shoulder towards the sj^eaker; but 
heartily though she despised him, she could not prevent 
his shaft from reaching its mark. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


**LA BELLE MARQUISE.” 

In days not so very long gone by, the pleasant city of 
Tours used to be held in high favour by French cavalry 
officers; and thither, [under the Second Empire, used 
to be sent such regiments as, by reason of their aristo¬ 
cratic cachet, the authorities deemed it expedient to 
favour highly. The Third Republic is understood to 
have adopted other tactics: aristocratic regiments 
exist no longer. And it was doubtless a mere coinci¬ 
dence that the corps to which Raoul de Malglaive be¬ 
longed, and which still retained the reputation of being 
a crack corps, formed part of the garrison of Tours dur¬ 
ing the fine, hot summer which witnessed the defeat of 
the Conservative party on the other side of the Channel. 

To Raoul this was scarcely such a subject for con¬ 
gratulation as it was to his brother-officers; for the 
many relations and connections whom he had in the 
neighbourhood possessed no special attraction for him, 
while it was a very great nuisance to be at the beck 
and call of the Marquise dc C^stelmoron, whose charm¬ 
ingly situated chateau overlooked the broad Loire. It 
was true that he had once had a more or less profound 
admiration for the Marquise de Castelmoron; it was 
true that he had been a frequent visitor at her Parisian 
abode, and that their intimacy had gone so far that 
she usually (when they were alone) addressed him by his 
Christian name; but the world can hardly contain 
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persons whom one is more anxiom to avoid than those 
whom one has profoundly admired once upon a timci 
and has altogether ceased to admire. Besides, there 
had been that stupid affair, which had found its way 
into the newspapers, and had not yet been forgotten 
or disbelieved in, notwithstanding the quasi-public 
dementis of M. de Castclmoron and the circumstance 
that M. de Malglaive still continued to Ixi the friend of 
the house. 

The affair in question had been indeed stupid enough; 
though scarcely, Raoul thought, one which could have 
been avoided. What could he do when the woman 
wrote, begging him to meet her at a certain time and 
place? Then the absurd scene which had ensued, the 
mutual recriminations, his own impatient offer to fight 
the irate little man who had been so easily pacified, the 
somewhat ignoble understanding which had eventually 
been patched up between the husband and wife—all this 
did not shaj;e Uself into a very agreeable memory or 
render Raoul j particularly eager to be stationed in the 
department of the Indre-et-Loire. He was not, however, 
aware that an account of the adventure had found its 
way into the public press of his own department; still 
less did he imagine for one moment that any echo of it 
could have reached the distant ears of the girl to whom 
all his heart and most of his thoughts belonged. 

He was quite sorry to learn from the columns of the 
Figaro and other journals which boasted of a foreign 
"correspondent, that Sir Robert Luttrell’s party had met 
with a hostile reception at the polls. He even thought 
that the occasion might justify the despatch of a few 
words of condolence from a foreign friend of Sir Robert's 
family, just as victory might have been made the pretext 
for a letter of congratulation. 

^ And so, after a day or two of hesitation and delibera- 
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tion, he Sat down and penned a missive to Lady Lattrell, 
whicli did credit alike to his head and to his heart. But 
what was so very astute of him was that he managed, 
before reaching his elaborate concluding phrase, to ask 
a question which could hardly in courtesy be left un¬ 
answered. His mother, he said (and this was perfectly 
true), had written to him lately about her health in 
terms which caused him some uneasiness. Would Lady 
Luttrell, who was so old a friend of his mother*s, do him 
the great kindness to tell him whether, in her opinion, 
he ought to absent himself from France under such cir¬ 
cumstances ? He asked because he believed that, either 
in Africa or in Tonquin, there might be a chance of his 
seeing some active service, and because he had,some¬ 
times thought of applying to be transferred to those 
remote regions. But of course his first duty was to his 
mother, and if Lady Luttrell had noticed any sign of 
those failing powers to which Madame de Malglaive 
alluded, a word would suffice to make him renounce such 
ideas. 

Raoul posted his letter with confident hopes of .shortly 
receiving replies to queries which were not stated therein, 
as well as to the one which was. His mother was a wiry 
old lady who was likely to live for another twenty years 
or more, although she sometimes complained of aches 
and pains. Certainly, however, she would not wish him 
to fight savages in pestQential climates, nor did he 
.seriously contemplate such a step, save in occasional 
moments of depression. But would Lady Luttrell care 
whether he lived or died—whether he spent next winter 
in Senegal or in the Basses-Pyr^n^es ? That was what 
he wanted to know, and that was what he expected to 
be told; for he did not doubt her capacity for reading 
between the lines, and he felt sure that, should she deem 
him beneath notice as a suitor lor her daughter’s hand. 
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$|ie would find means of intimating as much quite civilly. 
Moreover, if he had been forestalled, and if the London 
season had brought about Madeline's betrothal to an¬ 
other man, he would at least have the miserable satisfac¬ 
tion of hearing the truth and being put out of suspiense. 

He had turned his hack upon the post office, and was 
pacing meditatively along the broad, sun-baked street, 
when a shrill voice which he knew only loo well called 
him by name. Madame de Castelmoron’s carriage had 
been brought to a standstill beside the curbstone, and 
Madame de Castelmoron’s beautifully gloved hand was 
beckoning to him imj^eriously. She was a plump, brown- 
locked little lady of thirty or thereabouts, who at the 
distan<;e of a few yards looked fully ten years younger 
than she really was; her round cheeks, her turned-up 
nose, her bright eyes, and her very red lips stamped her 
as belonging to tliat class of beauties who must needs 
look young if they are to be beauties at all, and every¬ 
thing that art could accomplish towards producing that 
desirable result had been employed in her case with skill 
and judgment. 

But in what hole have you been burying yourself ? ” 
she cried, “ ne vous vott plus ! And yet you might 
have guessed how well I am amusing myself, all alone 
in our deplorable chateau. Yes, all alone ; for Philippe 
has been recalled to Paris on business.” With a glance 
at the servants, she lowered her voice to add, ” That 
means that he has returned to his edifying vie de garfon. 
;4fter all, I prefer that to the insupf'ortable good be¬ 
haviour of which he has lx‘en guilty during the last 
few weeks. Now at least he is free, and so am I.” 

“ I congratulate you,” said Raoul gravely. 

“ You will give me something to congratulate myself 
upon if you will come and help to enliven my solitude,” 
returned the lady graciously- “ Next Thursday at 
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ddieuner ? Oh, there is no need to raise your eyebrows. 
I shall have a little party to meet you, including my 
Aunt de Richemont, who is a model of all the virtues. 
In the afternoon we shall perhaps go out sailing on the 
river—always under the strictest surveillance, you under¬ 
stand.” 

Raoul accepted the invitation without enthusiasm, 
but not without a certain sense of relief. He did not 
want to breakfast with Madame de Castelmoron or to 
go out sailing with her; but it was something to be 
assured that she had no intention of placing him in any 
more compromising situations. He forgot all about 
her as soon as she was out of his sight, and reverted to 
the musings which she had interrupted. 

It was scarcely possible for Raoul, nor apparently 
was it expected of him, to entertain much respect for 
Madame de Castelmoron, at whose chateau he duly 
presented himself on the day appointed by her. The 
Castelmorons were well known to be half-ruined (indeed, 
Raoul, whose privilege it had been to accommodate 
M. le Marquis with more than one loan, sometimes won¬ 
dered how many people it took to pay Madame la Mar¬ 
quise’s dressmaker), and their provincial establishment 
was regulated upon principles of the strictest economy. 
The house was crumbling for want of repairs, the furni¬ 
ture had not been renewed for many years, the servants 
were few, and the cooking far from first-rate. On the 
other hand, one was always sure of being amused at 
the informal entertainments which Madame de Ostel- 
moron organi2«d from time to time. So, at least, RaouTs 
brother-officers, three or four of whom he found already 
seated in her salon when he made his entrance, were wont 
to affirm, and certainly their subsequent conduct seemed 
to show that they had grounds for making the assertion. 
Several young and frisky matrons had been asked to 
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meet them; the conversation which took place at the 
round breakfast-table was more highly-seasoned than 
the dishes ; there was a great deal of loud laughter, and 
probably the only two guests who failed to enjoy them¬ 
selves were Raoul de Malglaive and Madame de Riche¬ 
mont, a quiet old lady who was afraid of her niece and 
who also (for her own good fortune and that of others) 
was stone deaf. 

Madame de Richemont raised no objection when an 
aquatic excursion was proposed later in the afternoon, 
only pleading that she might not be required to take 
part in it. “ For,” she said plaintively, “ I have always 
looked forward to dying m my bed like a good Chris¬ 
tian.” But she would perhaps have felt it her duty 
to enter a mild protest had she accompanied those ladies 
and gentlemen to the riverside and witnessed their 
embarkation. It was scarcely convenahlcy she might 
have urged, that her niece and M. de Malglaive should 
occupy a tiny sailing-boat all to themselves ; but as her 
remarks would assuredly not have been listened to, if 
she had been present, her absence was of the less con¬ 
sequence. 

Raoul, for his part, did not particularly mind this 
enforced tHc-h-iHe ; he had foreseen what awaited him, 
and he bore it with philosophy. It was the old story 
which was poured into his ears— the story to which 
he had listened so many times, and in which, if the 
truth must be confessed, he had once believed. It 
took a long time, and Madame de Castelmoron, who 
held the tiller, would have capsized the boat a dozen 
times in the course of the interview, if there had been 
any wind; but the weather, though close, dull, and 
threatening thunder, was still, and the sail flapped 
loosely as Raoul and his fair companion drifted down 
the broad, glassy stream. One of them was far away 
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in the spirit, while the other, who was accustomed to 
his tacitrirn, absent ways, flattered herself that he was 
dreaming about her. 

He was dreaming about a very different person. He 
would not have liked Madeline Luttrell to know what 
his life had been; he would not have liked her to see 
him where he was now, and yet he could have sworn 
to her with a clear conscience that she was the only 
woman in the world whom he had ever loved. Would 
she believe him, he wondered, if the time should ever 
come for him to take that oath ? 

He was startled out of his rather despondent reverie 
by a warning shout from one of the rowing-boats astern 
which contained Madame de Castelmoron's friends. He 
glanced over his shoulder, saw what was coming, and 
made an instinctive clutch at the tiller, which he failed 
to secure. But in any case he would probably have 
been too late. The sudden gust which came sweeping 
across the water caught the diminutive craft before he 
knew where he was, and in another moment he was 
performing an involuntary act of descent towards the 
bottom of the Loire. At the best of times he was no 
great swimmer, nor is a tight cavalry uniform quite 
the most suitable costume that could be designed for 
feats of natation; still, he did not lose his presence of 
mind, and his first thought, on rising to the surface, 
was naturally for the lady whose heedlessness had 
brought about this catastrophe. Not a little to his 
relief, he heard her calling him by name in accents 
which proved that she was in no danger of being drowned. 

“ Scramble up on the boat, Raoul! As for me, I shall 
stay where I am until somebody can give me a hand.” 

The boat was floating on her beam-ends; Madame 
dc Castelmoron, who, by better luck than she deserved* 
had been thrown into the sail, was seated there, with 
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one arm fltmg round the mast. Prompt assistance was 
forthcoming, and a few moments later the shipwrecked 
pair were on land, drenched, but safe. 

“ Coup de theatre manque*' remarked Madame de 
Castelmoron, looking down ruefully at her dripping 
garments. “If at least you had saved my life, after 
an exciting struggle, that w^ould have been some com¬ 
pensation for the ruin of a new gown ; as it*is, you 
will have to buy me another one, and we will say no 
more about it. Come, let us walk home as fast as we 
can before the thunderstorm l)<‘gins. It is true that we 
need not be afraid of ram now; but I am afraid of 
lightning; and these ladies, I am sure, would be very 
much afraid of admitting us into their boat in our present 
condition.” 

It is certainly wiser for people who are wet to the 
skin to trust to their own legs rather than to any other 
means of locomotion; but Madame de Castelmoron, 
who never exertf'd hcrselt if she could help it, yielded 
to the solicitations of her fiiends, submitted to be en¬ 
veloped in shawls, and sat down in the stern of the 
rowing-boat, whither Raoul reluctantly followed her. 
He was not allowed to return straight to his own quar¬ 
ters, as he wished to do; he was assured that somebody 
should be despatched at once from the chateau to fetch 
a change of clothing for him, and he did not like to 
mention that an attack of fever and ague, which had 
placed his life in jeopardy some two years before had 
pomt^Ued him to be ratlier careful about contracting 
chills. 

The unfortunate consequence of this was that, whereas 
Madame de Castelmoron was not a penny the worse for 
her ducking, M. de Malglaive perforce remained her 
gue.st that night. He made a valiant effort to leave 
tihe house with the rest of the party, who lingered, 
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chatting and sipping sweet Malaga wine until the 
expected thunderstorm had spent itself, but found that 
he was physically incapable of doing so. His teeth 
were chattering, his head was swimming; he was in 
no state to disobey the commands of Madame de Riche¬ 
mont, who insisted upon his being put to bed at once 
and upon sending for tlie doctor. 

Before many hours were past he was in a high fever; 
and on the following day two of the most competent 
medical men of Tours were shaking their heads over 
him. It was impossible, they declared, to say as yet 
what his malady might turn to; but what admitted 
of no doubt at all was that he would have to remain 
where he was for an indefinite length of time. That 
being so, it clearly behoved Madame de Richemont, who 
dwelt hard by, to take up her temporary residence 
under her niece’s roof; and this she did willingly, being 
a kind-hearted old lady, as well as an excellent nurse. 

As for the patient himself, he was happily unconscious 
of a condition of things which, had he had his wits about 
him, would probably have worried him to death. To 
be so indebted to Madame de Castelmoron of all women 
in the world, to l)e nursed by her through a dangerous 
illness — what more cruel trick could Fortune have 
played upon him ? 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


A LITTLE DOSE OF POISON. 

It can hardly have been in consequence of skilful and 
assiduous nursing that Raoul do Malglaive escaped the 
rheumatic fever with which he was threatened by the 
doctors; but his illness, no doubt, might have proved 
a much more .serious affair than it did, had he been 
less carefully attended; and it was only natural and 
right that, when he was restored to consciousness and 
convalescence, he should feel exccHjdingly grateful to the 
kind ladies who waited upon him. Raoul was but dimly 
aware of the circumstances which had landed him in 
that cool, spacious room; for several days he was con¬ 
tent to lie there passively, to listen to the sounds of 
life which floated to him through the open windows, 
to watch Madame do Castelmoron moving softly hither 
and thither in her becoming airy draperies, and to 
murmur a few words of thanks to good old Madame de 
Richenlont when she arranged his pillows for him or 
made him swallow medicine. 

This enjoyable semi-trance was brought to a some¬ 
what abrupt termination one morning by Madame de 
Castelmoron, who, after bringing him his breakfast, 
asked with a smile, “ And pray, who is Madeline ? " 

** Madeline ? ” repeated the invalid, glancing uneasily 
at his questioner, and falling forthwith out of dreamland 
into the domain of actualities. 

** Yes; the Madeline whom you invoked without 
ceasing in your delirium. It is a droll name. Made- 
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line—^Madelon—A la bonne heure / But who ever heaird 
of a Madeline before ? For the rest, in the world 
to which she probably belongs an original label is a 
trotivaille, I suppose.” 

” Is one responsible,” he asked reproachfully, ” for 
what one may say or do in delirium ? ” 

Madame de Oistelmoron laughed. ” It is for what 
you did when you were in full possession of your senses 
that you ought to be held responsible,” she replied, 
” But do not be alarmed ; you are in the house of a dis¬ 
creet friend, who may have one or two little sins upon 
her own conscience, and who is not so easily shocked by 
the sound of feminine names as 1 am sure your mother 
would be. A propos, are you not very much obliged 
to me for having omitted to telegraph or write to your 
mother ? ” 

He could not but own that he was; although he now 
reflected, with a pang of remorse, that a good many of 
Madame de Malglaive’s constant missives must have 
remained unanswered. 

Are there any letters for me ? ” he asked. 

” A mass,” answered Madame de Castelmoron. “ We 
thought it best not to trouble you with youi correspond¬ 
ence before; but if you feel that you are in a state to 
grapple with it, it shall be handed over to you.” 

It was handed over to him shortly afterwards, and, 
naturally enough, he selected from the pile for first 
perusal a letter which bore an English stamp and an 
English postmark. Not without some acceleration of 
the heart's action and some trembling of the fingers 
(for he was still fai from having recovered his ordinary 
strength) did he tear open Lady Luttrell's envelope and 
read the very friendly and gracious reply with which 
it had pleased her to acknowledge his condolences. 
Lady Luttrell, as we know, had never been inclined 
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to look with an unfavourable eye upon Raoul de Mai- 
gjaive as a possible son-in-law. She knew that he would 
be, .if he was not already, very comfortably off; she 
suspected that her daughter was not ill-disposed towards 
him, and she had had melancholy and provoking proofs 
of her daughter's reluctance to espouse a suitable person 
merely because that jjerson happened to be suitable. 
Clearly, therefore, it would be a sad mistake to let Raoul 
ship himself off for Tonquin; and she wrote that, since 
he had done her the honour of consulting her upon the 
subject, she must earnestly dissuade him from giving 
his mother so much pain. 

“ One understands,” she said, “ your weariness of 
garrison life and your desire for something a little more 
exciting; but I think that, if you wei c to banish your¬ 
self from France, you might afterwards deeply regret 
having done so; and T am persuaded that, upon con¬ 
sideration, you will abandon this idea. Frankly, I 
shall be very much* disappointed if we do not see you 
at Pau next winter. My husband and my daughter, 
who thank you for your amiable remembrance of them, 
beg me to say that they share entirely the oinnion which 
I have permitted myself to express." 

Lady Luttrell did not mean a great deal by her letter : 
she merely thought that it would be a tempting of Provi- 
4ence to snatch away the bait from a nibbling fi.sh, and 
was not altogether averse to landing him, in the event 
of Other lines failing to secure a heavier one. ’ 
s But Raoul, with his imperfect comprehension of English 
w&ys, took her to mean far more, and attributed a sig¬ 
nificance which it did not deserve to her mention of her 
daughter. He would have been capable of despatching 
a formal offer of marriage to the young lady’s parents 
then and there, if he had not reflected that it would be 
scarcely respectful to his mother to take so portentous 
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a step mthoat consultitig her, and if he had not felt only 
too sure that his mother would be against him in the 
matter. 

Consequently, he refrained from committing that 
foolish action; but he proceeded forthwith to commit 
another at least equally foolish; for, in his joy and 
exultation, what must he needs do but admit Madame 
de Castelmoron into his confidence ! 

Madame de Castelmoron’s face while he was narrating 
his love-tale might have furnished him with an instruc¬ 
tive study if he had had eyes to sec it; but all he saw 
was that she was smiling pleasantly upon him, and that 
she appeared to take a deep and sympathetic interest 
in what she was being told. 

" Sincere felicitations! ” said she when he had finished. 
" For myself, I abhor Englishwomen; I find them stupid, 
ungainly in their movements, and spoilt for all social 
purposes by their unfortunate habit of having such 
enormous families. But your Madeline, we will hope, 
is an exception to the general rule. At any rate, I pre¬ 
sume you think so: and that is the essential point, is 
it not ? ” 

He certainly thought so. To speak of Madeline Luttrell 
as “ stupid,” or “ ungainly in her movements.” was to 
display so absurd an ignorance of the person alluded to 
that it seemed quite necessary to describe her in detail; 
after which it was difficult to help indulging in rhap¬ 
sodies which were listened to without interruption. 

And yet,” observed Madame de Castelmoron gently 
at length, " it is not such a very long time, Raoul, dnee 
you were ready to swear that your whole heart belonged 
to some one who is rather nearer to you now than 
Mademoiselle Luttrell.” 

He had the sublime fatuity to reply, '' You must for¬ 
give me. One imagines oneself in love a hundred times ; 
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but I believe that no human being is ever redly in love 
more than once. Besides, you only amused yourself 
with me for a time ; you will forget my existence, I am 
sure, long before I forget your kindness—and Madame 
de Kichemont’s.” 

“ I do not, I confess, propose to hang myself in con¬ 
sequence of your infidelity,” she returned dryly; ”since 
you are a man, you could scarcely, without a frank para¬ 
dox, be faithful to any one woman. But those hundred 
imaginary loves of which you speak — it is rather a 
large number. Do you not think that the enchanting 
Madeline may have a question or two to ask you about 
them ? ” 

Ah ! that was just the trouble. Raoul quoted sundry 
strange and disquieting speeches which had fallen from 
the lips of his beloved, and which made him apprehensive 
that she might demand from him more than he had it 
in his power to bestow upon her. He was very anxious 
to have Madame de Castelmoron’s opinion upon this 
singular aspect ot his case. 

She .shrugged her shoulders. ” This comes of losing 
your heart to an Englishwoman,” she remarked ; ” they 
are unheard of, with their ideas and their theories k 
Nevertheless, I do not say it to discourage you; but 
it seems to me that, without being an Englishwoman, 
this young lady might find some little things to object 
to in what you have done and are doing. Your presence 
here at this moment, for example—what ‘ would she 
think of that, I wonder ? ” 

Raoul was rather afraid that she would not like it, 
and hoped that she would not hear of it; although, to 
be sure, it admitted of an explanation which must be 
acknowledged by everybody to be entirely satisfactory. 
For the rest, there was no great danger that she would 
hear of it? He was inclined, upon the whole, to think 

7 
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that he had better possess his soul in patience until ^ 
should meet her once more at Pau during the coming 
winter. 

Madame de Castelmoron replied that, by her way of 
thinking, that would be a good plan. She added that 
she was infinitely obliged to him for having done her 
the honour to seek counsel of her; that she had never 
in her life heard anything more charming or touching 
than the romance with which she had been regaled; and 
that, as it was quite time for him to take his houiUon^ 
she would go and inquire why it had not been sent 
upstairs. 

Outside the door she paused, clenched her teeth and 
her hands, and hissed out a few words which would have 
taken Raoul completely by surprise, had he overheard 
them. Since she lived in the nineteenth century, and 
since she had no ambition to be guillotined, or even sent 
to prison, Madame de Castelmoron abstained from put¬ 
ting poison into his broth ; but that he should be made 
to smart for his atrocious conduct seemed to her to be 
as indispensable as that she herself should preserve a 
placid and friendly exterior. 

* Consequently, Raoul was entertained with the greatest 
care and kindliness for another ten days at the chateau 
on the banks of the Loire, which he quitted at last with 
many heartfelt expressions of gratitude to its mistress. 
Consequently, also, an anonymous missive, written in 
a disguised hand, and disfigured by numerous inten* 
tional blunders in grammar and spelling, was despatched 
to Miss Luttrell, w'hose address it had been no hard 
matter to obtain. A careless invalid who leaves his 
correspondence lying about can scarcely expect to have 
secrets from his nurse. 

At Haccombe Luttrell that year the early autumn 
was, as it not unfrequently is in the far West, a seAsc^ 
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0 f calms and hot weather. And Guy, who had come 
4 own to shoot his father’s partridges, groaned over the 
labour of toiling up hill and down dale under so scorch¬ 
ing a stm. Sir Robert, who was not feeling very well, 
declined to share his fatigues ; economy being so imper¬ 
atively necessary, no other sportsman had been invited 
to stay in the house ; so that Guy was fain to fall back 
ttpon the companionship of his sister, who often walked 
beside him, and with whom, on those occasions, he had 
several serious talks. 

“ I don't suppose you want to be an old maid.” said 
he; “ I never met a woman who did. And if you l)egin 
by thinking that no man is good enough for you, you’ll ' 
be apt to end by thinking any man good enough. One 
has seen that hai^])en before now. Take my advice, 
and w^hen you meet a man whom you care for, be satis- 
hed if he is a gentleman and a good chap. Don’t you 
get making inquiries about whether he has been what 
you call * dissipated ’ or not. If you mean to go in for 
that sort of thing, you’ll have to confine your attention 
to curates; and Heaven knows whether even curates 
are as good as they look ! I shouldn’t think they were. 
The average man, you may depend upon it, will be all 
right, so long as his wife doesn’t play the fool, and the 
average man is bound to have had ex])eriences which 
he doesn’t care to talk about to his wife.” 

Such speeches as these were not wholly unwelcome 
to Madeline; although, as a matter of prlncij^le, she 
j^lieved Clarissa to be in the right and her brother to 
be in the wrong. The truth was that she was secretly 
eager to pardon one whom she had pronounced to be 
unpardonable ; and if—as seemed to be the case—the 
mdle standard of morality was so different from, and 
so very inferior to, the female, perhaps he ought not to 
be blamed for having been what others are. Possibly, 
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too, that odious newspaper stor;^ had been exaggerate^* 
or even false. Her heart was further softened when 
her mother made casual mention, one day, of Raoul 
de Malglaive’s letter, saying that it had really been 
very pretty of the young fellow to write, and that she 
hoped that they would meet him at Pau when they 
returned thither. 

“ He threatens to betake himself to Tonquin or Sene¬ 
gal,” added Lady Luttrell, laughing; “ but I don't 
think he was very serious about that, and I have tol,d 
him that he owes it to his poor old mother to abandon 
such fantastic ideas.” 

^ Now it was impossible to suppose that M. de Malglaive 
would ever have entertained such ideas unless he had 
been in low spirits, and it did not seem altogether prob¬ 
able that he had written to Lady Luttrell for the sole 
purpose of telling her how sorry he was that Sir Robert’s 
political party had been left in a minority. Madeline, 
therefore, sometimes permitted herself to wonder whether, 
after all, she was going to be as lonely and miserable for 
the rest of her days as she had made up her mind to be; 
and the arrival one morning of a foreign letter, bearing 
the Tours postmark, caused her to catch her breath 
and pause irresolutely for some seconds before tearing 
it open. 

Alas! the contents were not what she had expected, 
nor was the signature, at which she at once glanced, 
that of Raoul de Malglaive. His name, indeed, occurred 
frequently in the four clumsily-written pages which 
Madeline hastened to read through; but the writer, who 
signed herself “ Une Malheureute** had nothing good 
to say of him. Not without reluctance, she averred, 
had she decided to place herself in communication with 
Mademoiselle Luttrell; but, as she had reason to believe 
that a heartless libertine had designs upon the happiness 
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df that young lady, her conscience would not permit 
her to remain silent. Statements—^some of which were 
true, but most of them false—followed; Madame de 
Castelmoron, “ of whose house he has now been an inmate 
for three weeks, under the pretext of having been taken 
ill there,” was not spared. In conclusion, Madeline's 
anonymous correspondent remarked: “He will tell 
you, no doubt, that he loves you, and I do not say that 
he will be insincere—^he has so many loves! But, humble 
as I am, it does not suit me to go shares in such favours, 
and I think, Mademoiselle, that you will feel as I do.” 

We are all agreed, as a matter of theory, that people 
who are afraid to sign their names are unworthy of a 
moment’s attention; but theory, unfortunately, is one 
thing and practice is another. Had Madame de Castel¬ 
moron been present in the flesh (as she was in the spirit) 
when her little dose of poison reached its destination, 
she would doubtless have felt herself fully and satis¬ 
factorily avenged. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


SIR ROBERT ENDEAVOURS TO SET HIS HOUSE IN 

ORDER. 

** An enemy hath done this thing.” Such was the per¬ 
fectly sensible conclusion to which Madeline came, after 
she had torn Madame de Castelmoron's composition 
‘ into very small fragments, and was staring at them with 
a dull heartache which was to be assuaged by no con¬ 
clusion of that nature. Was not the mere fact that he 
had made so bitter an enemy of a w'oman proof sufficient 
of his guilt ? At all events, plain statements of facts, 
such as his prolonged sojourn in the house of the belle 

Marquise dc C -, are susceptible of easy proof or 

dis}:)roof, and are scarcely likely to be made unless they 
can be substantiated. 

From that day forth Guy noticed that his homilies 
upon the subject of matrimony were listened to by his 
sister with a decided falling off of patience and interest. 
She was ready to go out shooting with him; she was 
ready to applaud him when he shot well—as, in truthi 
he almost always did—and she liked to hear anecdotes 
about sport in Ceylon and elsewhere; but she told him 
frankly that she had made up her mind with regard to 
questions upon which he differed from her, and added 
that she was rather tired of being exhorted to do what 
she had no intention of doing. Once she horrified him 
by calmly announcing that she had thoughts of enter-^ 
ing ” the religious life.” 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed, aghast — "go into a 
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convent, do you mean ? My dear child, you must be 
insane. Nuns don’t have faces like yours.” 

” But I only said I had had thoughts of it; I don't 
suppose I shall do it. They tell me I liave no vocation." 

" Whoever * they ’ may be, I trust they will continue 
to impress that undoubted truth upon you,” said Guy. 

One thing is that you will hardly excite their cupidity, 
for I'm afraid you will never have much money to give 
them. It’s partly on that account-” 

” Oh yes, I know,” interrupted the girl; ” it's partly, 
if not chiefly, on that account that you want me to marry* 
Yet, if the worst comes to the worst, we shall not starve, 
I presume, and there are greater miseries than poverty. 
Surely you must acknowledge that, considering that you 
might be a good deal better off than you are, if you chose.” 

This home-thrust had the desired effect of causing Guy 
to change the subject. If there was one thing of which 
he was thoroughly determined, it was that he would never 
touch another sixpence of his wife's money; and from 
sundry hints which had been conveyed to him since his 
arrival at Haccombe Luttrell, he was well aware that the 
maintenance of his determination would entail the risk 
of something like a quarrel with his parents. He had, 
in fact, been at no small pains to avoid being left for 
five minutes with his father, and had rushed round to 
the stables immediately after dinner every night, upon 
the plea that he was required to attend to a sick horse. 
At length, however, an evening came when he was 
tiot permitted thus to make his escape. 

" Sit down again, my dear fellow,” said Sir Robert; 
“ there are several things that I must tell you, and if 
you don’t want to hear them, I am sure I don't want 
td say them. But sooner or later one finds that one has 
* to do what one doesn’t want to do. One doesn't particu¬ 
larly want to die, for instance; yet I am going to die.” 
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“ So are we all,” remarked Guy, ''' " 

” Yes ; but I mean that I am going to die very sbdni 
You needn*t say anything about it to your mothef-Mt 
would only distress her and do no manner of good—but 
I have had symptoms lately—I remember my father's 
death and how things went with him towards the last 
—well, the long and the short of it is that it behoves 
me to set my house in order, as far as I can.” 

Sir Robert and his eldest son had always been pretty 
good friends, although it had never been their custom 
to interchange affectionate phrases. Guy got up quickly 
now, walked round the table, and, laying his hand upon 
the elder man’s shoulder, looked earnestly into his face 
for a moment. That was quite enough ; they under¬ 
stood one another ; and if Sir Robert’s laugh was a little 
tremulous, his weak state of health was a sufficient excuse. 

” I may hang on for another year or so,” he resumed ; 
” there’s no telling. But then again, I may go out at 
any moment; and perhaps I ought to ask your pardon 
before it is too late. When I succeeded my father I 
came into an unencumbered estate and a fairly large 
income: what you will succeed to, I am sorry to say, 
is a property so heavily mortgaged that, unless you 
have a great deal more money at your disposal than I 
shall be able to leave you, it will hardly be in your 
power to prevent foreclosure.” 

” Don’t you bother about that,” answered Guy, refry¬ 
ing rather to the pathetic, pleading look in his father's 
eyes than to anything that had been said; ” it's no 
fault of yours that land isn’t what it used to be, and I 
don't forget that you have had to pay my debts more 
than once. I shall be all right; I’ve known for a long 
time past that it wasn’t my destiny to become a landed 
proprietor.” 

" But it may yet be your destiny,” said Sir Robert 
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lyith a obtain subdued eagerness; ^*it may be— 

I should call it your duty. I can*t tell you who the 
mortgagees are; the whole thing is in such a muddle, 
and I have never had any head for figures. Dent has 
managed these matters for <me, and I have a strong 
impression—I should not be in the least surprised to 

hear that he held the mortgages himself. If so-” 

Yes ? ” said Guy, his face hardening a little. 

Sir Robert did not finish his sentence. He shifted 
his position slightly, poured out a glass of wine, which 
he drank, drummed with his fingers upon the table¬ 
cloth for a minute, and then continued,— 

** I must get your mother to ask Dent down here for a 
few days; I want to talk to him about business matters. 
But if we ask him, I think we ought to—indeed, it seems 
to me that we must—ask your wife too." 

“ By all means," answered Guy composedly. " Of 
course you will mention that I am here, and then she can 
choose for herself whether she will accept the invitation 
or not. Only I had better say at once that there isn't 
going to be a reconciliation." 

“ But why not ? " demanded Sir Robert irritably; 
“ in the name of common sense, why not ? I know 
nothing of what your married life has been, but it is 
easy to guess the origin of this foolish split, and surely 
—considering how much depends upon it—surely, if 
you have done wrong, you ought not to be above 
admitting as much." 

^ ** Oh, if I have done wrong, Til admit as much," said 
6uy; but it is exactly because so much depends upon 
it that 1 can't do more. However, I may tell you for your 
comfort that I don’t believe Clarissa would consent to 
live with me again even if I crawled on my hands and 
knees to implore her to rescue me from poverty. She 
make me a very handsome allowance, I am sure; 
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but unfortunately I am so wrongheaded that I should 
prefer poverty to the allowance.” 

“ At least,” Sir Robert said finally, ” you will be civil 
to her, if she comes, I hope.” 

” Of course I will,” answered Guy, laughing. ” ShaJI 
we go into the dra^ving-room now ? ” 

But he was not given the chance of keeping or break¬ 
ing his word in that respect; for, a few days latet, 
Mr. Dent wrote to say that he himself would come to 
Haccombe Liittrell at once, but that his niece had engage¬ 
ments which would prevent her from accompanying 
him. The old gentleman arrived just before dinner 
one evening, and was at once taken to task by Lady 
Luttrell, who, without having all her husband’s reasons 
for disquietude, still thought it high time that an 
estrangement which had already lasted far too long 
should be brought to an end. 

“Why haven’t you brought Clarissa with you?” It 
is really too bad of you. You must have known how 
we are longing to see her and our darling little Netta. 
And now that Guy is here too ! ” 

“ The chief reason why I have not brought her, my 
dear lady,” answered Mr. Dent, smiling, ” is that she 
wouldn't come. If you are acquainted wnth any way 
of making independent persons do what they decline 
to do, I should be glad to hear of it. We have all heard, 
to be sure, that the most obstinate of donkeys may be 
persuaded to advance by the ingenious ex])edient of 
dangling a carrot before his nose; but, candidly now, 
do you think that, under all the circumstances, Guy 
could be made to play the part of a carrot ? ” 

'* Really I don't know,” answered Lady Luttrell 
despondently; “ but I am quite sure that Clarissa is 
playing the part of a donkey.” 

^ Mr. Dent did not contradict her. 
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’ said Mr. Dent to Guy on the following 
morning, ** must not be worried about money. I wdU 
take it upon myself to say that, so long as he lives, there 
shall be no occasion for him to l>e worried. After his 
death, of course, the inevitable will have to be faced.** 

" Do you think he is really so ill, then ? ” asked Guy. 

Mr. Dent sighed. “ I think it would take very little 
to kill him. I know very well that I shall sign my own 
death-warrant on the day when I retire from business: 
that is the way with us all. And your father, you see, 
has practically retired. He has been talking a good 
deal to me about you and Claiissa. If his mind could 
be set at ease ujion that subject, I have very little 
doubt that his health would benefit.” 

“ I'm afraid that's impossible,” said (xuy. 

” I am afraid it is.” 

Mr. Dent resumed after a shoit pause: "May I ask 
whether you are very angry with your wife—angry, that 
is, to the extent of refusing to take lier back or be taken 
back by her ? ” 

" My dear sir,” answered Guy, " it is my wife who, 
rightly or wrongly, is angry with me and has chosen 
to separate liersell from me. When she comes and tells 
me that she regrets having done so, it will be time enough 
for me to consider what 1 ought to do. But neither 
to please her nor you nor rny.self, nor even to prolong 
my father’s life, am I going to take one single step to 
meet her. Please, understand that, once'for all.” 

‘ Mr. Dent nodded. " I see,” said he. " Well, I have ob- 
^rved no symptoms of regret on iier part as yet, and 
I can*t pretend to think that any step you could take 
would bring you nearer to her. I suspect that you have 
not behaved as well to her as you ought to have done; 
but perhaps you will allow me to say that, in my opinion, 
you are behaving very like a gentleman now. Yov0 


ti 


Your fathi 
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brother, I hear, is coming down to-day. Will you, i£ 
you get the chance, warn him that he will do no good 
by boasting of his influence with my niece ? His influ¬ 
ence, at the present stage, amounts to zero; but, being 
a parson—and a most excellent and hard-working parson 
too, I am sure—it is difficult for him to realize that, and 
your father is sure to consult him. Try to make him 
see that your father must not be agitated, and that the 
subject of your marriage is one of several subjects which 
had better be regarded as forbidden for the present.’* 

Paul, who, in obedience to the solicitations of his 
parents, was about to spend his well-earned annual 
holiday in his old home, had determined, it must be 
confessed, to take that opportunity of saying once more 
what he felt it to be incumbent upon him to say; but, 
after a short interview with Guy, and another with 
Mr. Dent, he rather reluctantly consented to comply 
with their wishes. 

In this way Sir Robert’s uneasiness was to some extent 
allayed, and although he had become curiously listless, 
silent, and apathetic, none of those about him, with the 
exception of Mr. Dent, could see that his condition was 
such as to warrant alarm. Paul, recognizing that Guy 
was in no humour to be preached to, sensibly refrained 
from preaching to him; but he assured Lady Luttrell and 
Madeline that he did not at all despair of ultimate success, 
I think,” he told the latter, ” I may say that I have 
some little influence over Clarissa, and I shall try to use 
it at the right moment. While neither she nor Guy 
will condescend to take the first step, one can only hold 
one’s peace and have patience; but it is very evident 
to me that they are too angry with one another to re¬ 
main apart for ever.” 

His influence over Clarissa, wffiich, according to Mr^ 
Dent, amounted to zero, amounted in reality to rather 
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moare than that; though it certainly was not x)oweriul 
enough to bring about a change in her convictions. She 
had, it appeared, been present at the nuptials of Sally 
Brown, and had profited by the occasion to deliver a 
lecture upon matrimony so opposed to the precepts 
of the law and the teaching of the Church as quite to 
shock the newly-married couple. 

** However,” said Paul, “ she provided the wedding- 
gown and paid for the subsequent feast, besides pre^ 
sen ting Sam with a substantial sum towards the enlarge¬ 
ment of his stock-in-trade; so I suppose they thought 
it would be uncivil and ungrateful to argue with her. 
Afterwards Sam confided to me that, although she was 
a nice lady, he feared she was ‘ a bit off her chump.' ’* 

Madeline was not altogether disposed to concur in 
Sam's verdict. ” Clarissa may be wrong about married 
people,” she remarked : ” when once they arc married 
they are married, and I dare say they ought to bear 
whatever may happen; but it seems to me that almost 
all marriages are a mistake. Why shouldn’t one keep 
one’s liberty ? ” 

. Paul and she had been out sailing together, and were 
running swiftly hack towards Haccombe harbour before 
the wind, when she put this query. Her companion 
sapiently replied,— 

The general opinion is that married women have 
more liberty than spinsters, and no women, married 
or single, really care a straw about libefty. That is 
unquestionable truth, though I confess that it isn’t 
unquestioned.” 

” Well, I am as free as I want to be, anyhow,” Made¬ 
line declared, ” and I am satisfied to remain as I am. 
1 should like just to stand still, or sit still, for the rest 
of my days.” 

doubt very much whether you would,” returned 
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Paul, laughing, “ and it is certain that you can't. As 
for your remaining where you are in a literal sense, that 
is clearly impossible; for what you and I still call ‘ home' 
is only a house which belongs for the present to our 
father and will soon belong to somebody else. I don’t 
urge you to marry against your inclination; but I 
can’t shut my eyes to the fact that the best thing you 
can do is to marry." 

" You too ! " exclaimed Madeline impatiently, " If 
you only knew how sick I am of having that advice 
impressed upon me, and what a relief it is to meet a 
single human being, like Clarissa, who is less inexorably 
monotonous! " 

" But I was not offering advice," said Paul; " I was 
only venturing to make an assertion." 

That his assertion was justified by impending and 
inevitable events was proved to them after a melancholy 
fashion when they reached the house, in front of which 
the doctor’s dog-cart was w'aitmg. The doctor himself 
came out as they were entering, drew Paul aside, and 
whispered a few words to him. 

" A seizure ? " repeated the latter in startled accents^ 
** What sort of a seizure ? " 

" Oh, well, a stroke of paral>^is, to call things by their 
names. He will get over it this time, I think; he has 

already recovered consciousness; but-" The doctor 

broke off and shook his head ominously. " Of course/* 
he added, “ I have sent a telegram to London for further 
advice, since Lady Luttrell desired me to do so. I shall 
be back myself in a few hours." Then he assumed a 
cheerfurcountenance for Madeline’s benefit. " Don’t dis* 
tress yourself, my dear young lady. Your father has had 
a rather alarming little attack; but he will be much better 
to-morrow, we hope. Meanwhile, he is to be kept quite 
quiet, please; so you must not go up to his room.” * 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


CLARISSA STRAINS HER CONSCIENCE. 

The first column of the Times was soon to announce 
that the Right Honourable Sir Robert Luttrell had 
ceased to form one of the community which he had 
long and faithfully starved. 

This Mr. Dent foresaw, not having been deceived by the 
partial rally which had enabled the doctor to sj)eak com¬ 
forting words to Lady Luttrell; this was foreseen also by 
Lady Luttrell herself, whose grief was the more }>itiable to 
witness because, through long practice, she had learnt 
how to keep her emotions under control, and affected 
to believe that there was no reason for serious alarm. 

Meanwhile, tlie ]>atient was pronount'ed to be almost 
out of immediate clanger. Almost, but not quite, was 
the verdict of the eminent London physician, whose 
fee might have been saved, for any good that he had 
it in his powei to do. He stayed a night in the house, 
approved of the measures taken by liis provincial col¬ 
league, was extremely guarded in what he said to Lady 
Luttrell, and told Guy candidly that it was a question 
of months at the best, days at the worst. 

" I need scarcely tell you," he added, that it is of 
the utmost importance to avoid mental disturbance 
or anxiety. If there is anything that your father wishes 
for, he should have it; and, so far as 1 was able to 
jinderetand him, there seems to be something." 

No doubt this fashionable physician, who heard all 
t^t was said and rumoured in high society, knew well 
enough what it was that poor Sir Robert's stammering 
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tongue had striven to articulate; and how could Gmy 
respond otherwise than as he did to the plea which so<wi 
afterwards was addressed to his own ears ? He beait 
over the pathetic, prostrate figure on the bed, met the 
entreating eyes with a reassuring look, and answered,— 

“ It's all right; don't you worry. We'll send for 
Clarissa, and she ought to be here by the day after to¬ 
morrow. You'll be ever so much better by that time, 
I exjxjct; only you aren't to talk now, you know." 

Sir Robert's eyes closed, he smiled feebly, and his 
features relaxed. 

" Will you write to her ? " Guy asked Mr. Dent. " I 
think you are the proper person to do it." 

" Oh, I have telegraphed already," answered Mr, 
Dent; " she will arrive to-morrow evening. I am very 
sorry for you ; but I know you will behave as a gentle¬ 
man should in a difficult situation. For the time being, 
all we have to think about is to make your father's last 
hours as easy as we can." 

The next day Guy was standing on the platform to 
receive his wife, and he was not at all sorry to see that 
she was accompanied by Netta, who, for her part, was 
overjoyed to see him. The presence of the child was 
a protection to them both; possibly, thought he, it 
might have been to serve that very purpose that the 
child had been brought. Nevertheless, after they had 
taken their seats in the carriage, and he had reported, 
in answer to Clarissa’s sympathetic inquiries, that his 
father was a shade better, it was necessary to say some* 
thing, by way of clearing the ground. So he began, in 
his usual good-humoured, leisurely accents,— 

" I don't know whether you will have guessed why 
you were summoned by telegram in such a hurry; but 
most likely you have. The old people, naturally enough^ 
ha\'e been appealing to me and are going to appeal to 
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you. I am sorry that you should be bothered in this 
way; but really it is no fault of mine. The doctors^ 
in fact, make a special point of it that my father is not 

to be thwarted or contradicted; so you see-He 

shrugged his shoulders expressively. 

Clarissa straightened herself up, drew in her breath, 
and looked out of the window. “ I am afraid I do 
not quite see/' she answered presently in a hard voice. 
“ What is it that I am expected to do ?" 

Something that you have not the slightest inten¬ 
tion of doing and will never be compelled to do,” replied 
Guy, laughing a little. ” Please don't sup|x>se that you 
are expected by me to depart from your very clearly 
expressed intentions. But my mother will attack you, 
and so will the poor old man, and so will Paul; I am 
not even sure that your uncle won’t have a word or two 
to say. Now, don’t you think it would be for their 
happiness and our own comfort if we were to tell a few 
harmless little fibs, or at least to leave them under a 
false imprcs<^ion ^ ” 

Clarissa turned round and looked at him with an irri¬ 
tated, disdainful air which he knew only too well. “ I 
am not much accustomed to telling fii^s or conveying 
false impressions,” said she shortly. 

" Upon my word, if it comes to that, nor am I; but I 
feel that I am in a rather tight place this time. It's almost 
a case of life or death; anyhow, it's a case of making 
death hard or easy. There are pecuniary considerations, 
you see; in fact, those are the considerations. He counted 
upon the family fortunes being retrieved by-” 

” If that is all,” interrupted Clarissa quickly, ” it 
should be easy to set his mind at rest. You know per¬ 
fectly well that I am ready at any moment to give up 
the half, or three-quarters, of all that I possess, or ever 
shall possess.” 
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‘‘ Yes, and I hope yon know perfectly well that that 
kind offer will never be accepted. The governor, you 
may be sure, knows it too. There wouldn't be the 
slightest use in talking such nonsense to him, and-" 

He broke off to clutch Netta, who was craning her head 
out of the carriage-window to stare at the fallow deer in 
the park, and who had almost overbalanced herself. For 
the next few minutes he was occupied with the child, prom* 
ising to show her all the animals, laughing at her ecstatic 
ejaculations, and talking to her in the childish language 
which she was wont to use and which he understood. 

“ Very well, then. Your father shall be deceived, if 
it is really so important to deceive him. But I will not 
tell lies to the others.” 

Clarissa was not called upon to practise deception 
upon anybody that evening; for the new's that met 
her and her husband, when they entered the hall, was 
that the patient was not so well. The patient, in truth, 
had had a second seizure; the doctor had been sent for 
in hot haste, and throughout that night Sir Robert 
hovered between life and death. In the morning he 
rallied once more, and recovered consciousness; but 
his power of speech was gone. 

Under these sad circumbtances the advent of Clarissa 
had less importance and was productive of less immedi* 
ate annoyance to herself than' might otherwise have been 
the case. She did not even see her mother-in-law until 
she had been twenty-four hours in the house; and when 
at length Lady Luttrell, with haggard cheeks and red-s 
dened eyelids, came dowmstairs to enfold her in a clings 
ing embrace, her compassion and emotion rendered h^r 
willing to consent to anything that might be demanded 
of her. All that she was asked to do was to come into 
the dying man’s room for a few minutes. 

” I am sure he wants you,” poor Lady Luttrell said^ 
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** though he cannot tell us so; and—and I dare say Guy 
would not mind coming at the same time.” 

Only for a few minutes were she and Guy admitted 
into the darkened sickroom ; only for a few minutes did 
they stand looking down upon that mournful, speech¬ 
less wreck which still bore a famous name, but in which 
it was impossible to recognize the brilliant statesman 
of former days. Somebody—it may have been Lady 
Luttrell—joined their hands ; a faint gleam of satis¬ 
faction came into Sir Robert’s eager, restless eyes, and 
then the nurse hurried them away. 

As soon as they were in the corridor outside, Clarissa 
suddenly burst into tears. 

“ It IS so dicadful! ” .she falteied. “ It seems almost 
like perjury! I wish I had not done it! ” 

Guy, who was not less moved than she was, answered 
her, for that very reason, in colder and more measured 
accents thcin usual. 

“ I am sorry,” said he, “ to have inflicted this ordeal 
upon you; but there are ordeals which can*l very well 
be shirked. I don’t think there is any need for you 
to reproach yourself ; vou can explain as soon as you 
like to everybody whom it concerns, except my father, 
that you didn’t in the least mean what you may have 
appeared to mean.” 

She threw a glance of concentrated anger and scorn 
at the unimpas&ioned speaker, dashed the tears from 
her eyes, and hastened to leave him. How, she won- 
llered, as she sped along the vacant, echoing galleries of 
the old house, could she ever have loved, or even imagine 
that she loved, a man so callous and so shameless ? 

.Anyhow, his conduct had the one satisfactory effect 
of enabling her to art, without compunction, as he had 
suggested, and to inform her uncle and Paul and Made¬ 
line that her compliance with Lady Luttrell’s request 
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must not be misconstrued* Mr. Dent merely shnigged 
his shoulders, and Madeline, who for the time being 
could think of nothing but that her father was upon the 
point of death, said little more than that she was sorry; 
but Paul expressed himself with some severity. 

You are foolish and you are wrong,*’ he told her; 
“ a day will come when you will repent of having allowed 
this opportunity to slip through your fingers. However 
much Guy may have been to blame in the past, it is you 
who are to blame now. One or the other of you must 
needs take the first step, and you ought to understand 
why it is more difficult for him than for you to do so.” 

” You talk as if I wanted to live with him again ! ” 
exclaimed Clarissa ; ” you either don’t understand or 

you pretend not to understand that I would a great 
deal rather die than submit to such humiliation. The 
truth is that I ought not to have come here at all, and 
I am very sorry that I came.” 

However, as her husband had assured her, she had 
no reason to be sorry ; for nobody was the worse ofi in 
consequence of what she had done, while Sir Robert, it 
may be hoped, was the better. His breathing ceased 
quite suddenly, two da 5 rs later, when he was supposed 
to be asleep, and in the solemn hush of death which 
ensued all sounds of discord and controversy ceased. 

A man who has pla 5 'ed so conspicuous a part in public 
affairs as Sir Ro^rt Luttrell cannot disappear from 
this world’s little stage without a certain amount of 
stir and bustle, without messages of condolence from 
exalted personages, avalanches of letters and telegrams, 
deputations even, and floral tributes innumerable. Dur¬ 
ing the days which elapsed before his father’s body was 
borne to the family vault upon the shoulders of a domett 
stalwart tenants, Guy was fully occupied in making 
the acknowledgments that were expected of him, and 
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his privacy was not invaded by his wife. But when all 
"syas over, when the blinds were drawn up once more, 
when the past was quite past, and the present and 
future had to be faced, tlie fact that he had a wife with 
whom his relations woic not all that could be desired 
was brought home to him. 

I have nothing ])leasant to tell 5 ’ou/’ said Mr. Dent, 
who was one of his deceased friend's executors ; “so 
the sooner we got through our necessary talk the bt'ttor. 
But I am afraid it will take rather a long'time to make 
everything clear to you." 

It did take rather a long time^—so long, indeed, that 
Guy's attention frequently wandeied from the jirccise, 
methodical narration to which he was ostensibly listen¬ 
ing. When at last he ceased, Guy remarked,— 

“ The upshot of all this apj^ears to be that I haven’t 
an acre or a shilling to my name, and that I am really 
your guest at the present moment." 

“ No," answered Mr. Dent; “ it is not quite so bad 
as that. When everything has been jmt stiaight and 
all claims have Ixien met, you will have, as nearly as I 
can calculate, about thirty thousand pounds to live 
upon. I don’t know whether 1 have convinced you, but 
I trust I have, that in making myself your father'.s creditor 
and getting his estate into my own hands, 1 did what 
seemed to me to be the best that I could do for him." 

“ Oh, I’m quite sure of that," replied Guy, who, as a 
matter of fact, had not very well understood the details 
'of the historical sketch which had just been laid before 
him. " I never expected to save as much as thirty 
thousand pounds out of the wreck, and I knew I shouldn’t 
able to live here. As the place had to go to somebody 
else, I am very glad that it goes to you." 

I am a man of business," said Mr. Dent; “ I have 
always been very careful about the investment of my 
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money, and I am, in a certain sense, a rich man. Well* 
now, you know what I am—an old fellow with one 
niece, who will naturally inherit all he has to leave, 
and whose husband j^ou happen to be. Is it too much 
to hope that there will stiU be Luttrolls at Haccombe 
Luttrell when there are no more Dents anywhere ? 

An impulse which he did not try to resist prompted 
Guy to take the old man^s hand. “ I see,” said he; ** I 
understand, and I'm really as grateful to you as if—as 
if the thing could come off. But it can't possibly come off. 
Luttrells there may be at Haccombe after you and I are 
wiped out—for you can tie the property up for Netta, if 
you choose, and her husband can take her name—but 
I assure you that you are now in tlie presence of one 
Luttrell who will spend the rest of his days elsewhere.” 

” I was prepared,” remarked Mr. Dent after a short 
pause, ” to hear j'ou,speak like this. I don't know that, 
for the moment, I can profitably say or do anything 
more. I have told you what my hopes aie, and what, 
in spite of all, they will continue to be. One thing only 
I should like to beg of you ; don’t make the realization 
of them quite impossible.” 

“ It couldn't be more impossible than it is.” 

“ Oh, it could. There is the President of the Divorce 
Court, you see, to whom you might be tempted to give 
an excellent opportunity of setting you and others free/*^ 

” When I give Clarissa an excuse for applying to the 
President of the Divorce Court,” answered Guy, “ I’ll 
give you and her leave to call me what neither of yot;^ 
has the right to call me at present.” 

Mr. Dent glanced keenly at him for an instant, smiled, 
and folded up his papers. Well,” said he, “ I think this is 
about aU. Tlie family lawyers will inflict a good many mote 
wearisome hours upon you, but I dare say you have had 
as much business talk now as you can stand in one day.” 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

A DRAMATIC PERFORMANCE. 

Mr* Alfred Loosemore, who, besides being a minor 
poet and an essayist, was a close student of contemporary 
manners, never allowed an opportunity of augmenting 
his somewhat slender income to escape him, if he could 
possibly help it. In the year with which we are con¬ 
cerned, therefore, he judged that the time had come 
for him to write a play; and that this play, in order to 
secure the certainty of a run, must deal with the rela¬ 
tions between the sexes—a subject which just then was 
engaging a large measure of public attention. The 
result of an effort which gave him remarkably little 
* trouble was such as to exceed his most sanguine antici¬ 
pations. “Equality,” which was produced early in 
November at the Whitehall Theatre, was received with 
qualified approval by the critics and unbounded favour 
by audiences which, night after night, crowded the 
building from roof to basement. What showed that 
Mr. Loosemore thoroughly understood his public was 
that nobody could feel quite sure, when the curtain fell, 
whether he had meant to support or to ridicule the 
** movement ” with which his name was to ,some extent 
l^jidentified. 

Now, as soon as ever Mr. Loosemore heard that his 
friend Mrs. Luttrell, who had now become Lady Luttrell, 
had returned to Cadogan Gardens for the winter, he 
hastened to send her a charming little note, enclosing 
a ticket for a box, and begging her to patronize his 
“ poor dramatic trifle.” 
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Clarissa wanted to see a play of which she had already 
heard and read a great deal. So on the appointed even-* 
ing she went to the Whitehall Theatre all alone, having 
faded to find any one to accompany her; and when the 
first act was over, she was forced to the conclusion that 
if this was really meant as an attempt to back her up, 
it was indeed a feeble one. This young married woman, 
who (quite properly and reasonably) proclaimed her in¬ 
tention of facing married life upon a basis of equality, and 
who met the remonstrances of her bewildered husband 
by reminding him that she merely asked for the liberty 
which he himself demanded, was not at all the type which 
Clarissa and her friends desired to set up; it was hinted, 
if not actually stated, that she imitated her husband's 
vices, instead of insisting upon his abandonment of them. 
When, immediately after the fall of the curtain, the 
click of the opening door behind her caused Clarissa 
to turn her head, and Mr. Alfred Loosemore stepped 
delicately out of the dark background, she put up her 
glasses to look at him, and said with .some asperity,— 

“ I wonder you are not a.shamed of yourself 1 This 
is much worse than I thought it would be.'" 

“ How cruel of you to condemn a humble scribbler 
unheard! ” murmured Mr. Loosemore, holding Clarissa's 
hand in a soft, protracted grasp. '"You have only seen 
the beginning of the little business as yet, and I hoped 
you would understand that the lady's plan is simply to 
give her spouse a salutary object-lesson. In the second 

act we become quite pathetic, and in the third-" 

“ Well, what about the third ?" inquired Clarissa, 
“ How does your play, which strikes me as being nothing 
but a caricature so far, end ? " 

Oh. it's inconclusive; that's just the beauty of it. 
The highest art, you know, is never didactic, never 
precise--only suggestive,” 
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But what arc you going to suggest ? ’* Clarissa 
wanted to know. 

** Ah, that's just it! I suggest all manner of things* 
and the audience takes its choice. 11 y en a pour fous 
les goitts.” 

Mr. Loosemorc loved to talk about all manner of 
things; but most of all he loved to talk about himself; 
and he proceeded to gratify that not uncommon taste, 
while his neighbour’s car was turned towards him and 
her eyes wandered over the crowded house. Presently 
she flushed a little and drew a quick breath; for in the 
Stalls directly beneath her she had recognized some¬ 
body whom she had scarcely exi^ected to see. It had 
been a shock to her to hear that Haccornbe belonged to 
her uncle, and would probably, in the long run, belong 
to herself ; she had understood how much more difficult 
her position was rendered for her by that unforeseen 
state of affairs. 

These were not satisfactory reflections, nor were they 
of a nature to increase the interest of an innocent and 
misjudged woman in Mr. Alfred Loosemorc’s play, the 
second act of which was now in full progress. The 
author remained at Clarissa's elbow, and was kind 
enough to point out to her the special merits and beauties 
of the action as each presented itself; but even he 
{though he was as dense in some respects as he was 
quick in others) could not help perceiving that her 
attention was engaged elsewhere. • 

This second act was doubtless intended to be touching, 
and indeed it contained situations which caused the 
pit and gallery to blow its collective nose ; but the whole 
drift of the piece—so far as her preoccupation enabled 
her to follow it—struck Clarissa as insincere and irritat¬ 
ing, and she was very much disposed to agree with her 
husband, who, shortly after the curtain had fallen once 
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more, exclaimed, ** Did you evet listen to such sickemug 
mawkish rot in your life before ?'' 

* For Guy, having caught sight of her, had entered her 
box, as if that had been quite the natural thing to do, 
and it was with the ejaculation just quoted that he 
greeted her. By way of reply, she hastened to intro¬ 
duce him to Mr. Alfred Loosemore, who remarked 
sweetly,— 

“ So sorry you don*t like my play. Still, it is original 
of you to dislike what everybody else admires, and one is 
always rejoiced to encounter originality.” 

” Oh, are you the author ? ” said Guy in anything 
but conciliatory accents. I shouldn’t have said what 
I did if I had known that; but I can’t very well eat 
my words now. As everybody else admires you and 
your production, I dare say it doesn't much matter what 
1 think about them.” 

He was so rude, and continued to be so rude, not¬ 
withstanding the bland politeness of Mr. Loosemore, 
that the latter was not long in executing a graceful 
movement of retreat. 

As soon as he had departed; Guy took the chair which 
he had vacated, and said, ” What a very offensive brute t 
I have always heard that he was a chap whom one 
couldn’t sit in the room with, and he doesn’t seem to 
have been maligned. Is it permitted to ask whether 
you are one of his admirers ? ” 

” I think he is clever,” answered Clarissa coldly. 
” I don’t know in what way he is inferior to other men^ 
and in some ways he strikes me as being superior to 
them. But the subject is not one upon which you and 
I are likely to agree. I did not know that you were in 
London. Are you going to stay any time ? ” 

‘*The inside of a week, I expect. I have come up 
to meet my people, who are on their way to Pau, whero 
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they Jnean to live in futu^, I believe. Shall I find Netta 
at home to-morrow afternoon ? I thought of taking 
her to Madame Tussaud’s or to see Comey Grain, which¬ 
ever she likes best.*’ 

Clarissa would have liked to say that Netta, for whom 
a governess had now been engaged, could not be allowed 
to take a half-holiday upon such short notice; but, not 
choosing to depart by a hair’s-breadth from the under¬ 
standing to which she had committed lierself, she replied, 
‘’Of course it can be arranged, if you wish it. Perhaps 
you will come and lunch with us first, at two o’clock.” 

” Well, no. thanks; I don’t think I will; that would 
make us rather late, you see. I’ll call for Netta about 
half-past twelve, and we’ll feed together at a pastry¬ 
cook’s. At her time of life it’s grand sport to feed at 
a pastry-cook’s, you know.” 

He had recovered his good-humour, which the sight 
of Mr. Alfred Loosemore had temjxirarily disturbed, and 
he laughed heartily at Clarissa’s earnest entreaties that 
he would refrain from stuffing the child with sweets. 
Gregory’s powder, he declared, might be relied upon to 
counteract the effects of over-indulgence. 

“Besides,” he added, “it will do Netta no harm 
to be spoilt, for once in a way, now. When she is twelve 
or fourteen years older, she will be apt to find her father 
as strict a disciplinarian as she will want to meet.” * 

Clarissa remained silent and pensive. Did he think, 
then, that he was going to have a voire in the training 
lind education of his daughter ? But Guy at once 
changed the subject, and began to talk cheerfully about 
his mother and Madeline, of whom he gave a reassuring 
account. They had written in better spirits of late, he 
said, and the change to the south of France would do 
them all the good in the world. Presently the final 
aet of the drama began, and then he jumped up, sajdng,— 
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“ Well, rU be off now; I tan't stand any more of 
this stuff. Tell Netta to prepare herself for wild excite" 
ment to-morrow.*’ 

Hardly had Guy left her before Clarissa became con¬ 
scious that something had happened. A subdued murmur 
w^ audible in all parts of the house ; some of the people 
in the stalls stood up; the actors paused in their parts, 
glanced irresolutely at one another, and appeared to be 
frightened. Then arose a sudden, hoarse cry of " Fire! ” 
which was taken up and spread through the building 
with infinitely greater rapidity than any flames could 
have done; and instantly there ensued a frantic, sense¬ 
less stampede, which the manager, who rushed upon 
the stage and implored the audience to keep their seats, 
was quite powerless to check. Clarissa, startled and 
bewildered, would doubtless have joined in the general 
flight if her husband had not burst into the box in time 
to stop her. 

“ Stay where you are ! ” he called out peremptorfly. 

For God’s sake, don’t attempt to stir till I come back, 
ril see whether it’s possible for you to get out; but I 
don’t believe it is. These lunatics are trampling one 
another to death in the passages.” 

Clarissa obeyed instinctively and without a word. 
She was not conscious of being particularly frightened, 
s^though her heart was beating fast; but she was quite 
conscious that in a moment of such emergency Guy was 
entitled to take the command, and she was content to 
let him do so. He was absent for some three or four 
minutes, which represented a full quarter of an hour to 
her imagination. Then he returned, panting a little—» 
for indeed he had had to fight his way back to her side 
—and said quietly,— 

It’s no good; you’re as safe here as you would be 
an3nvhere, and I thhik they are getting the fire under.” - 
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Clarissa turned and looked at him, something ot her 
old admiration for his physical courage returning to her 
as she noticed that he was unaffectedly calm. 

You think we are going to be burnt to death, don't 
you ?" she asked with an irrepressible shudder. It 
is a horrible way of dying 1 

- " Oh, I dare say it will be all right," he answered com^ 
posedly. “ With ordinary luck, we ought to have a 
very fair chance of escape. Only we should risk losing 
what chance we have if we tried to bolt." 

Almost as he spoke the lights were suddenly extin¬ 
guished, and they were left in total darkness. It was 
natural that his hand should seek hers, and natural 
that she should find comfort and encouragement in that 
firm grasp. For a period of time which was not to be 
measured by ordinary methods of computation they 
stood silently thus, listening to the confused hubbub 
of shouts and shrieks which arose from all sides, and 
half choked by the clouds of smoke and the pungent, 
acrid odour with which the theatre was becoming filled. 

“ Guy ! " gasped Clarissa at length. 

** Well, my dear ? " 

I want to ask you—I want to ask you something. 
If this is to be the end of our lives, you can't mind tell¬ 
ing me. You did care for me once. What did I ever 
do to lose your love ? Why were you so cruel to me ? " 

His answer, if he made any, did not reach her ears. 
She was vaguely aware of being clasped in* his strong 
fipns ; then a deadly sickness and faintness overpowered 
her, and when she came to herself, lo and behold she 
was out in the open air! Somebody liad drenched her 
with cold water; a few stalwart policemen were keeping 
back the gaping crowd which had collected in the street, 
and Guy's voice was saying, " She'll do now. Just clear 
the road for me, will you, while I lift her into the carriage." 
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Presently she was in her own carriage and was beihg 
driven at a round pace down the Strand with her hus¬ 
band by her side. 

" What has happened ?she murmured, as he wrapped 
a shawl round her liead and a lug over her shoulders. 

Did 1 faint ?" 

Oh yes, you fainted," he replied briskly—'' best 
thing you could do under the circumstances. Sorry 
that fool chucked a bucket of w'ater over you; though 
it had the desired effect Only you must mind you 
don’t get a chill now. It would be rather hard luck," 
he added with a laugh, " to catch one’s death of cold 
after being so nearly roasted alive." 

The conflagration, it appeared, liad been speedily sub¬ 
dued ; nobody, so far as Guy knew, bad been burnt; 
although a good many people had been hurt, and .some 
perhaps killed in the crush. " It served them jolly well 
right," he said rather unfeelingly. When the carriage 
drew up at the door of her house in Cadogan Gardens, 
he accompanied her as far as the hall, and delivered 
her into the care of her servants, to whom he explained 
matters in a few words. 

" I’ll retire now," said he. " If you’ll be advised by 
me, you’ll go straight to bed and have something hot 
to drink." 

" But, Guy," she exclaimed, stretching out a detain¬ 
ing hand, " you—you will come again to-mon*ow, won't 
you ?" 

" Of course I will," he answered; " I shall want to 
hear how you are after all thes#^ emotions. Besides, I 
have to keep my appointment with Netta, you know. 
Good-night." 



CHAPTER XXVIll. 


GUY GIVES NO TROUBLE. 

Who does not kno^ the miseries, the bewildered, dis¬ 
gusted, unavailable self-reproaches of “ the next morn¬ 
ing *’ ? It never is and never can be pleasant to awake 
to the memory of having made a perfect fool of oneself 
overnight; j'et for .such pangs a certain alleviation may 
be found, if only one can feel quite ‘ ure that other people 
have been just as bad. This consolatory reflection was 
lacking to Clarissa when she opened her eyes in broad 
daylight, and strove to recall the details of an episode 
which had promised to be tragic, but had ended in a 
distressing anti-climax. 

To have cast nerself, fainting, into the arms of the 
man whom she so heartily despised; to have given him 
to undeistand that she still loverl him and coveted his 
love; to ha\’(‘ even parted from him after the tame 
termination of an uncalled-for scene with a flattering 
request that he would call at her house on the morrow, 
-«~was it possible that she —she, of all jxjople in the world 
—could have lost her head to that extent ? 

While her maid was helping her fo dress, she tried 
.Irnrd to recover a little of her self-respect by depreciating " 
ber husband, and she was in some measure succes-^ful. 
At all events, she thought it highly probable that, before 
the morning was over, he would have justified the poor 
opinion that she entertained of him. 

Now, as that opinion was scarcely to be shaken or 
altered by any line of conduct that Guy could have 
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taken up, it is difficult to say whether the line whidi he 
actually did adopt was judicious or the reverse. Ite 
arrived shortly after midday to make inquiries and 
claim his daughter, and he was so urbanely determined to 
ignore everything beyond the bare fact that a lady whom 
he had had the privilege of escorting home had sustained 
a shock to her nerves, that explanations for which he 
did not ask could not very well be forced upon him. 

Clarissa, who had been reading the newspaper on his 
entrance, remarked presently, I am glad to see that 
they don't mention my name in the account that they 
give of the fire.” 

She had, in truth, been horribly afraid that her name 
would be mentioned, and Guy's too. But Guy only 
laughed and said.— 

“ A fire seems an important event when you happen 
to be in it; but I suppose fires occur in some part of 
London pretty nearly every night, and there were no 
lives last on this occasion, it seems. I dare say the 
papers think they have done enough in the way of per¬ 
sonal particulars by recording the fortunate escape of 
your friend Loosemore. I should think he was the sort 
of chap who might be trusted to run no foolhardy risks." 

Clarissa, not being best pleased with herself or with 
anybody else that day, naturally took revenge upon the 
numerous friends who had heard reports of her ad¬ 
venture, and who came to ply her with condolences, 
congratulations, and inquiries. Even Mr. Alfred Loose- 
more, when he called in the course of the afternoon, met 
with scant courtesy at her hands, and was told in so 
many words thal the anxiety with w'hich he professed 
to have been tormented on her behalf would have been 
easier to believe in had it led him to attempt her rescue, 
instead of making a dash—as he owned that he had 
done—for the stage door. 
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‘.“My dear lady/* he replied with smiling imperturb- 
ability^ I am constitutionally timid, and I don't pre¬ 
tend to be anything else. I should have enjoyed nothing 
more than bearing you heroically in my arms through 
the flames and smoke ; but at the time it seemed to me 
of such paramount importance that 1 myself should 
escape being singed ! Who, I wonder, was the pachyder¬ 
matous gentleman who is said to have played the hero 
for your sake ? ” 

Since he did not know, she felt under no obligation to 
inform him. 

The return of Netta at a late hour, and in a state of 
garrulous, incoherent excitement, did not, unfortunately, 
tend to restore her mother's impaired amiability. Netta 
had been having a grand and memorable time of it. 
She had l>een treated to all the unwholesome delicacies 
that her soul loved; she had been taken to the German 
Reed entertainment, of which she expressed unqualified 
approval ; finally, she had been partaking of tea and 
muffins at a hotel with her grandmother, who had 
just arrived, and who, it seemed, had charged the child 
vdth a message to the effect that a visit from “ Granny 
and Aunt Madeline ” might be expected on the ensuing 
afternoon. That being so, Netta wanted to know 
whether the duty that she owed to her family did not 
demand the concession of anotlier half-holiday. 

Clarissa replied somewhat sternly in the negative. 
Guy, being irresponsible, could of course alford to be 
indulgent, and she mentally accused him of taking a 
rather anfair advantage of his irresponsibility. 

He was, however, at least considerate enough to 
abstain from accompanying his mother and his sister 
when they called in Cadogan Gardens the next day. 
The dowager had neither caresses nor affectionate 
speeches at the service of her daughter-in-law, with 
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whom she would now have been ready to quarrel upon 
very slight provocation. 

“ Pray, do not trouble to return our visit/' she sajd 
when she rose, after conversation had been carried on 
in a polite, distant style for ten minutes; "we have 
only two days in which to get all our shopping done, 
and you would be sure not to find us at home. Per* 
haps you will allow me just to say good-bye to dear 
little Nctta now; it will be a long time, I am afraid, 
before I ssee her again, poor child! ” 

Lady Luttrell, in her widow’s weeds and with her 
worn, anxious face, was a sufficiently pathetic figure, 
and was, perhajxs, to be excused for being irreconcil¬ 
able. Some tears fell from her eyes upon the curly 
head of her grandchild, for whom she had brought 
various presents, wrapped up in silver paper. While 
she was bending over Netta. Clarissa whispered to 
Madeline, " Must we part like this ? Could you not dine 
with me to-morrow evening ? " 

" Oh yes,” answered the girl, “ 1 should like to come. 
1 am sorry,” she added, with a significant glance at her 
mother ; " hut—can you wonder ? ” 

Clarissa could not and did not wonder. She, too, 
was sorry; only it was quite out of her power to make 
Lady Luttrell glad. Meanwhile, it was something to 
be thankful for that Madeline remained faithful; be¬ 
sides which, she was under the impression that Madeline 
stood in need of counsel and assistance. Was there not 
only too much reason to fear that this return to Pau 
might imply a return to temptations which ought to be 
strenuously resisted ? 

It was assuredly not with any view to securing an 
ally in this benevolent design that Clarissa asked Alfred 
Loosemore to partake of her hospitality at the same^ 
time; for she did not so much as know that he was 
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acquainted with Raoul de Maiglalve. In point of fact, 
the man invited himself; and when, as before, he was 
placed next to Miss Luttrell at the dinner-table, he at 
once remembered that he was still a little in her debt. 

“ So you arc going back to Pau,” said he, between 
the soup and the fish ; “ and no doubt you will meet 
that young miscreant De Malglaive there. I would ask 
you to give him a message from me, if I could word it so 
as to be fitted for transmission through such a medium. 
But you might mention that if he thinks the banks of 
the Loire are out of sight of Pan^, he makes a very 
great mistake. Then lie will ask yon what you mean, 
and you will be able to tell him quite honestly that 
you don’t know, but that I do. Ah, why haven’t I a 
face and a manner like his ? It would lie so delightful 
to be sure of never being found out, or of escaping 
condemnation even when one was ! ” 

“ Tliere are jx'ople," returned Madeline, whose 
faces and manneis ought to j)ievent any fair-minded 
person from condemning them for doing anything.” 

Having thus relieved her feelings, she resolutely re¬ 
fused to be drawn into further conversation by the poc‘t, 
and devoted her attention to the other guests, of whom 
some half-dozen were present. But the other guests 
were only interesting in so far as that they were all 
talking about their liostess\ adventure at the theatre, 
of which Madeline now heard for the fiist t4me. Later 
jn the evening, when they had gone away, and when 
Clarissa had begged her to stay a little longer, she 
asked,— 

” Is it really true tliat Guy saved your life the other 
n%ht ? He never said a word to us upon the subject.” 

** He certainly would not have told you that he saved 
, my life,” answered Clarissa with an annoyed look, 
'^because that would have been nonsense. He was at 
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the theatre, and he came into my box, and I was stupid 
enough to faint, and then he helped me out to my 
carriage; that was all.** 

She proceeded, without drawing breath, to deliver 
the earnest exhortation which she fancied that her 
sister-in-law might require, and to repeat, with in¬ 
creased emphasis, all that she had urged before against 
licentious Frenchmen. 

“You need not be in the least alarmed,’* was the 
calm and satisfactory answer which she received; “ I 
happen to have heard quite enough about M. de Mal- 
glaive to convince me that he is as black as you or any 
one else could wish to paint him. Why you should 
imagine that I am in any especial danger from him, I 
don’t know ; but I can assure you that I am a great deal 
more unlikely to marry him than you are to forgive Guy. 
And that is putting things rather strongly, isn't it ? ** 

“ Yes,*’ answered Clarissa after a pause, “ that is 
putting things strongly, if by forgiveness you mean what 
I suppose you mean. He and I are good friends—^as 
good friends as it is possible for us to be. But I hope I 
shall not have to see him again before he leaves London." 

“ Oh, he has gone. Paul has undertaken to see us 
off from Charing Cross, and he wanted to get back to 
Kendal as soon as he could. You know that he thinks 
of giving up the service ? ** 

“ I did not know,’’ answered Clarissa. 

“ Yes,” Madeline resumed; he says he can live more 
cheaply out of the army than in it; and as he will have 
about a thousand a year now, he will be able to get on 
as a bachelor.” 

“ But not in London, I hope ? ” asked Clarissa appre¬ 
hensively. 

” Ah, that I can't tell you. Wherever he may be, I 
am sure he will interfere with you as little as possible." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


“ L.\ BELLE D.\ME SANS MERCI.” 

Lady Luttrell and Madeline, attended by a retinue 
somewhat more numerous than they required or could 
afford to maintain, reached the Chateau de Grancy to 
find two bouquets awaiting them. One of these, which 
was composed of hothouse blooms, put together with 
some degree of skill by a local florist, bore the card of 
the Vicomte dc Malglaivo, whose “ kommages rcspecimux ” 
it purported to lepresent; the other, which was much 
larger, was a mere bundle of flowers, obviously culled 
from the donor’s owm garden, who had scribbled upon a 
half-sheet of paper a few' words of welcome to the friend 
of her youth. Madame de Malglaive had as yet no 
quarrel w'lth the friend of her youth, ^id perhaps wished 
it to be undcistood that she had none: what Raoul 
may have wished to be understood by a gift which was 
at once handed over to Madeline the recipient did not 
know; but she allowed his orchids and gardenias to 
wither upon their wired stems, whereas his mother’s 
floral tribute w'as duly utilized for the decoration of the 
drawing-room and dining-room. 

^ ** Very amiable of them to have thought of us,” Lady 
Luttrell remarked complacently; “no doubt we shall 
have a \4sit from them to-morrow.” 

Her prescience was not at fault, for they both called 
on the following day, although they did not come 
together, and only one of them was admitted. Raouh 
who presented himself early in the afternoon, was in- 
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formed that the ladies were a little fatigued after tlteir 
journey, and were resting; Madame de Malglaive, arriv¬ 
ing some two hours later, was more fortunate. 

** Ah, dear friend,” she exclaimed, as she advanced 
into the rather desolate-looking room where Lady Luttrell 
was sitting alone, ” what pain it gives me to see you all 
in black! How this reminds us that our own lives are 
very near an end I ” 

She was not insincere: compassion costs nothing, and 
her compassion was quite at the service of one for whose 
designs she could make allowance, w'hile firmly bent 
upon frustrating them. 

“And so you have not yet manied your daughter? 
Poor child ! I regret it for her sake as weU as for yours. 
Naturally, occasions will have presented themselves in 
London which cannot be expected to recui, ^^ince you 
do not contemplate a return to England; and here— 
eh! one does not, as you know, marry one’s children 
here without a doi.** 

“ I assure you that I am not in such a hurry. Made¬ 
line, fortunately untortunatclv, is difficult to please, 
othcrw'ise she might ha\e made more than one excellent 
match by this time And your son ? Have you suc¬ 
ceeded in finding a jiartncr for him amongst these good 
provincials who cling so nah’ely to the old-fashioned 
geois notion that marriage is a mere question of barter ? '* 

“ I have never before heard that notion described as 
belonging j>cculiarly to the hourgeontc* No; like you, 
I am not in a hiiny; and Raouh like your daughter, is 
a little difficult to please. For my part, I am not 
more amibitious than another: I shall only require my 
4 aughter-in-law to be of gooii family and to be sufifi- 
,*dently well provided for.” 

“ And you think he will make a point of dutifully 
compl 3 dng with 5 ’our requirements ? ” 
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I do not doubt it. Raoul has always been the best 
d ^ns. With your English habits of looking at things, 
my dear Antoinette, you have forgotten what the family 
means to us. Not for the world would I say anything 
to distress you; but your eldest son, who inarried a 
rich woman only to get himself divorced by her—can 
you conceive that such a scandal would ever have been 
permitted here ? " 

** Yet divorces are more frequent in France than in 
England, I believe. Not that Guy is divorced from his 
wife. But, when all is said, I have no cause to complain 
of my son, and I trust that you will find yours as sub¬ 
missive as you expect. Tell him to come and see us 
when he has a spare half-hour. We shall be enchanted 
to renew acquaintance with him, and you will not, I am 
sure, accuse me of meditating an alliance between him 
and my portionless daughter.*' 

It was a bold stroke on the part of Lady Luttrell, 
who was meditating that very thing, to use such direct 
language; and her antagonist, visibly disconcerted, could 
only reply: “ He will not fail to pay his respects to 
you. I need hardly tell you that I have no fear of the 
occurrence of impossibilities." 

Now. during the next week or ten days the puzzle 
to Lady Luttrell was to discover what the intentions 
and wi^es of the young people really weie. They met 
every day; they apparently took pleasure in one another's 
society; the riding expeditions of the previous winter 
were resumed, and Madeline, who had now no horse of 
her own, willingly accepted M. de Malglaive's offer of a 
mount; yet their demeanour somehow was not quite 
that of lovers, nor did they seem to be altogether at 
their easd together. 

One of them, in truth, was by no means at his ease, 
and Lady Luttrell could not have been more puzzled 
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formed that the ladi^ were a little fatigued 
Journey, and were resting; Madame de Malglaive^ airily* 
ing some two hours later, was more fortunate. , 

*^Ah, dear friend,” she exclaimed, as she advanc^ 
into the rather desolate-looking room where Lady Luttrep 
Was sitting alone, “ what pain it gives me to see you alt 
in black! How this reminds us that our own lives are 
very near an end I ” 

She was not insincere: compassion costs nothing, and 
her compassion was quite at the service of one for whose 
designs she could make allowance, while firmly bent 
upon frustrating them. 

“And so you have not yet married your daughter? 
Poor child ! I regret it for her sake as well as for yours^ 
Naturally, occasions will have presented themselves in 
London which cannot be expected to recur, since you 
do not contemplate a return to England; and here— 
eh I one does not, as you know, many one’s children 
here without a dot** 

“ I assure you that I am not in such a hurry. Made* 
line, fortunately unlortunately, is difficult to please, 
otherwise she might have made more than one excellent 
match by this tame And your sorf ? Have you suc¬ 
ceeded in finding a partner for him amongst these good 
provincials who cling so naively to the old-fashioned bout* 
ge<ns notion that marriage is a mere question of barter ? ” 

“ I have never befoie heard that notion described a$ 
belonging peculiarly to the bourgeotste. No; like you, 
I am not in a hurry; and Raoul, like your daughter^ & 
a little difficult to please. For my part, I am not 
more amibitious than another; I shall only require my 
daughter-in-law to be of good family and to be sul|r 
^ dently well provided for.” 

**And you think he will make a point of dutift^y^ 
vUomplying with your requirements > ” 
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I do not doubt it. Raoul has always b^u the best 
id sons. With your English habits of looking at things^ 
toy dear Antoinette, you have forgotten what the family 
XK^ans to us. Not for the world would I say anything 
to distress you; but your eldest son, who married a 
tidi woman only to get himself divorced by her-—can 
you conceive that such a scandal would ever have been 
pennitted here ? ” 

Yet divorces are more frequent in France than in 
England, I believe. Not that Guy is divorced from his 
wife. But, when all is said, I have no cause to complain 
of my son, and I trust that you will find yours as sub¬ 
missive as you expect. Tell him to come and see us 
when he has a spare half-hour. We shall be enchanted 
to renew acquaintance with him, and you will not, I am 
sure, accuse me of meditating an alliance between him 
and my portionless daughter.” 

It was a bold stroke on the part of Lady Luttrell, 
who was meditating that very thing, to use such direct 
lauguage; and her antagonist, visibly disconcerted, could 
only reply: ” He will not fail to pay his respects to 
you. I need hardly tell you that I have no fear of the 
occurrence of impossibilities.” 

Now, during the next week or ten days the puzzle 
to Lady Luttrell was to discover what the intentions 
and wishes of the young people really were. They met 
every day; they apparently took pleasure in on^another^s 
society; the riding expeditions of the previous winter 
tesumed, and Madeline, who had now no horse of 
,h®r own, willingly accepted M. de Malglaive’s offer of a 
"napunt; yet their demeanour somehow was not quite 
of lovers, nor did they seem to be altogether at 
' easd together. 

- , Om of them, in truth, was by no means at his ease, 
aiUd ljuiy Luttrdl could not have been more puzzled 
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than he was. What was he to conclude from the frank, 
but undefinably cold friendliness with which the girl whom 
he loved received him ? What was the meaning of her 
mother's marked amiability and encouragement, and her 
own readiness to welcome him, tempered by occasional 
caustic allusions, the drift of which he could not always 
perceive ? Something was wrong ; something had hap¬ 
pened to alter and harden her; but as she was neither 
rude nor disagreeable to him, he had no excuse for asking 
what it was, and was fain to try and persuade himself 
that she was only a year older. 

“ Do you remember, mademoiselle," he ventured to 
say one day, " telling me that you looked upon your 
time at Pau as a holiday ? You should be contented 
now that your holiday is to be permanent." 

“ Have I the air of being discontented ? " she asked. 

On the contrarv, I am charmed to think that I shall 
probably end my days here ; although I can well under¬ 
stand that other people might find the place insupport¬ 
able, out of the season. You yourself, for example— 
you would soon begin to pine for Paris or even for 
Tours, would you not ? " 

I have done with Paris, and I lxoi>e I shall soon 
have done with Tours," he replied. " For the rest, 
every place is what its inhabitants make it. If you 
knew how I have longed for Pau, and—and for the 
meeting with you which Pau has meant to me all this 
time! " 

So much as that ? Well, you have gained what you 
longed for, and I hope the result comes up to your 
expectations." 

It was on the tip of his tongue to answer that it did' 
not, but she was looking him so straight in the face, 
and the smile upon her lips was so much more suggestive 
uof mockery than sympathy, that his courage failed him. 
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Colonel Curtis^ looking scarcely older than when we 
last saw him at his accustomed post, was gazing out 
of the club window one evening when a lady and gentle¬ 
man on horseback passed at a walking pace beneath him. 

** I expect/’ he remarked to the companion who was 
stationed at his elbow, “ that we shall hear l>efore long 
of lhal little affair being settled/' 

Daughter of Sir Robert Luttrell’s, isn’t she ? ” said 
the other. “ Man’s a foreigner, I presume, or he wouldn’t 
ride with such a long stirrup. Sorry to hear that poor 
old Luttrell was pretty nearly smashed up when he died.” 

Colonel Curtis wagged his head solemnly. “ I am 
afraid,” he replied, ” that there is a sad change there, 
and I can’t wonder that my old friend Lady Luttrell 
should be so anxious to establish her daughter anyhow 
and anywhere. She would have preferred an English 
marriage, no doubt; but this young De Malglaive is 
worth securing. Well born, you see, and extremely well 
off; it is an open question whetht r she could do better.” 

Colonel Curtis conveyed, and wished to convey, the 
impression that he had been consulted upon the point. 
His neighbour, who was acquainted with his harmless 
little peculiarities, smiled slightly and said, “ You have 
signified your approval, then ? ” 

My dear fellow, how' could one disapprove ? It is 
so essential that the girl should marry; and although 
Raoul has been a rather gay youth, there is no reason 
why he should not become a pattern husband. • Besides, 
he is, or will be, very rich. Consequently, if he is smitten 
with the young lady—^who, from the few glimpses that 
I have had of her, strikes me as being one of the prettiest 
young ladies I have ever seen in my life—all he has to 
do is to go in ,and win, eh ? ” 

'* Exactly so. And an uncommonly lucky beggar he 
is, in my opinion! *’ 
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Raoul, who was very far from coming under that 
denomination in his own opinion, might have been 
faintly amused if he could have overheard what lookers- 
on thought of his chances This nde from which he 
was now returning, and during which he had been prac¬ 
tically left alone with Miss Luttrcll by the considerate 
friends who had accompanied them, had not been satis¬ 
factory to him, nor, m spite of her apparent willingness 
to accept his society, could he flatter himself that hia 
suit had made the smallest progiess 

“ Will you not come in and have tea with us?” she 
asked him when he hid helped her to dismount at tlie 
doiir of the Chateau do (jrarcy, and the horses had been 
sent away in fhaigo of a groom. “It is so warm this 
evening thit I don’t see why shouldn t have tea out 
in the gankn ” 

Of course he accepted the lUMtation, and when it 
presently transpiied thit Lady Luttrcll had not yet 
returned home, his pulse, tor a moment, beat moie 
quiikly But Madelim’s, he could see, did not The 
situation CMdently had nothing thrilling or suggestive 
for her, and he sighed as he seated himself by her side 
on the ten ace, in full \iew of the rosy mount iins. As 
he did not speak for a minute or two, she turned her 
eyes upon him vMth thit air of iionical scrutiny which 
she had often alfetted of late, and which nevei failed 
to make him w ince 

" You look iinhapp} she remarked , “ is it permitted 
to inquire whethru there is anything particular the 
matter w ith you ? ” 

“ I am unhappy,” he answered with a sudtlen, haJf- 
despainng resolution io be kept in suspense no longer; 
“ and I think, mademoiselle, that you kno\v well enough 
what 13 the matter with me. Yet I must tell you; it is 
necessaiy to tell you. And it will be useless, no doubt/' 
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You have something to tell me ? ** she said inter¬ 
rogatively. The smile into which her lips were curved 
was not a friendly one; her eyt's, which he had once 
thought so sympathetic, had a mocking glitter. 

“Yes,*’ he answered rather doggedly — “something 
which will be no news to you, and will give you neither 
pleasure nor pain, I imagine. As for me, the pain of 
hearing that you do not love me will be no greater now 
than it would be a week or a iortnight hence, and 1 had 
better take it at once. In a week or a fortnight you 
would say just what you aie going to .say to m(‘ now, 
would you not ? ’’ 

Probably,” she replied, wathnut any diminution of 
composure. “ Am 1 to tak(‘ tins as a loimal declaration 
then ? ” 

He jumped up and stretched out both his hands 
towards her with an imploring gesture. “ Don’t speak 
to me like that ! ” he exclaimed. “You do not love 
me. V(*ry w^ell; that is my great misfortune, for which 
you might pity me, and for wdiich 1 cannot help tliiiiking 
that you w'uiild have pitied rm* a year ago. But to love 
you as madly, as devotedly, as I do--—surely that is not 
an offence ! ” 

“ To spc*ak honestly,” answeitnl Madeline calmly, “ I 
do not consider it a very high (.oin])liineiit. It may be 
perfectly true, and 1 should think it is, that you honour 
me for the present with what you choo.se to call your 
love ; but as I am neither the first nor the seccjiul jieTson 
whom you have honoured in that way-” 

** Ah,' he interrupted dcsj)ondently, “ 1 hav(* some¬ 
times been afraid of this ! You have sometimi'S said 

things to me which—which-And yet, if you only 

understood I It is out of the question for me to discuss 
such matters with you, and I wish wath all rny heart 
that my life had not been what it has been. But how 
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could I know—^how can any one know what real love 
is until he has experienced it ? 

** How indeed ? But what I was going to say was that, 
since you have so frequently experienced what you have 
mistaken for love, I do not despair of your recovery in 
the present instance." 

“ Can I not convince you ? " he cried. " Will nothing 
that I can say make you believe that you are all the 
world to me ? " 

" Oh, you convince me. I believe that you care a 
good deal for me, and that you are quite wretched be¬ 
cause I do not return your affection. But you hardly 
expect me to marry you, I suppose, in order to relieve 
your wretchedness." 

Raoul looked down in silence. Of course he did not 
expect that, nor had he cxjiected her to reject him after 
a fashion which betrayed positive repugnance. 

" Is this your last word ? " he asked at length. " Will 
vou never relent ? " 

" Never," she replied. And then, after a short pause, 
" I might have prevented you from asking me to marry 
you; but I did not wish to prevent it. I wanted to 
have this opportunity of assuring you that there are 
some girls in the world who would die rather than marry 
a man of your character. You do not attempt to defend 
yourself; you know in your heart that you have no 
defence to offer, and that you would shrink away from 
me in horror and disgust if I had done a single one of 
the things which you look upon as mere trifles in your 
own case. There !—we will say no more about it; but 
please believe that between you and me there is a chasm 
across which we cannot by any possibility join hands." 

• Had Clarissa been privileged to listen to the above 
speech, she would ha\'e felt proud of her disciple and 
pleased with herself; but in the absence of Clarissa, 
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there was neither pride nor pleasure for anybody, Made¬ 
line, after the man whom she still loved, notwithstanding 
his iniquities, had meekly accepted his dismissal and had 
gone his way, fell that she had been scnt^'iitious, puri. 
tanical—not even explicit. For, after all, his chief crime 
was his recent tr(‘acheiy, not the laxity of his conduct 
in days gone by. and she had given no hint to that effect. 
Meanw'hile, she had slammed the door of possible com¬ 
passion and repentance in her own face; such as he was, 
she had lost liim for ever. Raoul, for his part, walked 
away, thinking onn* more of Senegal and Tonqiun. 

“ It IS all ovei,” he said to himself; “ I have nothing 
left to live for now, and if I had no mothci I would put 
a pistol to my head at once.'’ 



CHAPTER XXX. 


MADAME DE MALGLAIVE RESIGNS THE REINS. 

Assuming —as nine out of every ten of us do assume— 
that life, even under adverse conditions, is jjreferable to 
death, it was fortunate for Raoul de Halglaivc that he 
had a mother, and also that he was neither cruel enough 
nor cowardly enough to inflict upon her so terrible a 
blow as the suicide of her son would have been. Walk¬ 
ing up the straight avenue that led to his abode anc 
hers, he debated with himself whether he should imme¬ 
diately tell her of his defeat and have done with it, or 
whethei he should allow her to find out for herself that 
she had now no more to fear from the Luttrolls than he 
had to hope, lie had not yet made up his mind one 
way or the other when he was met by a coup^ which 
had just left the hoiis(‘, and wdiirh Wcis brought to a 
standstill as soon as it had passed him. 

A little, rotund man. with a short iron-grey beard, 
jumped out and hailed him by name. “ H6 ! Monsieur 
Raoul; I must say two words to you.” 

Raoul, with some surpiise, recognized Dr. Leroy, a 
rather rare visitant in a household wdiere no one had 
ever been j)ermittcd to indulge in imaginary ailments. 

Is one of the servants ill ? ” he inquired. " I dc> not 
ask you wdiethcr you have been called in to see my 
mother, who, I l)elieve. has nev^r consulted a medical 
man since my birth.” ' 

The doctor dropped his bullet head beneath his round 
shoulders and spread out his hands. Parblcu I ** he 
returned, “it is more than a year that she has been ^ 
consulting me, and wdth reason ! She has a"* courage 
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and an obstinacy, cnfin / that could not continue for 
ever, and she has been forced to take to her bed, where 
she will remain, if you pleasi', for the present/’ 

“ Do you mean that she is dangerously ill ? " asked 
Raoul, aghast. 

“ I hope It may be long beioie you are as ill as she 
is, mon gar^on : but we must all come to it sooner or 
later. She has u disease of the lieait which is absolutely 
incurable, and \\ hicli has caused her atroiaous siiflerings, 
poor woman ! 1 do not say that the end will come next 

week, or next month, or even next year; but this is 
the w'orst att<ick that she has had, and her pow^er of 
resistance is not what it ^^as,” 

Raoul, half-stunned by this intelligence, which was 
imparted to him w^ith a crudity ]H.Mliaps neither unin¬ 
tentional nor unkindly,could only iimrinui : “ I thouglit 
her looking aged and ill, but not so ill as tliat ! And 
she said tliat she did not complain (»1 hei health.” 

” I believe you. It is not one of her habits to com¬ 
plain. Foi the lest, she will have less pain now, I hope, 
and I shall not sciuple to use remedir‘s whif h we prefer 
not to employ m the earlier stages of these maladies. 
As for you, >^our ]jreserice is ori(‘ ol the hc*st medicines 
that can he given to her, and I loibid 3011 to deprive her 
of it. You must obtain leave; you must abandon your 

profession, if necessary-” • 

That is of course,” interrujited Raoul ; ” I should 
not dream of deserting hei.” 

So much the better ! She has not b^*en too tender 
with you, perhaps, and I assure you that sle* is not too 
polite to me ; but you would be the most ungrateful 
of sons if you did not adore hei.” 

About ten minutes later Raoul, in compliance with his 
request, w^as admitted into his mother’s bedroom. He 
did not rush up thither without having given any warning 
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of his approach, such impulsive methods of procedure 
being altogether opposed to the traditions and regulations 
of the housc'hold; but he was unable to conceal his 
agitation as he entered, and this was at once detected 
and disapproved ^ by the stern old woman who was 
half sitting, half reclining in bed, with a faded knitted 
shawl wrapped round her shoulders. 

“It seems,“ said she, “that Leroy hits been telling 
you some of his fantastic histones. It is true that I 
found myself a little indisposed to-day, and since he 
ordered me to go to bed, here I am. One has the air 
of being an imbeale if one calls in the doctor and then 
refuses to obey him. But I am already much better, 
and by to-morrow, or perhaps the next day, I shall be 
about again as usual. There is no need for you to assume 
a tragic countenance." 

Her own countenance was tragic enough, with its 
ghastly pallor, its bluish tinge about the lips, and the 
deeply-traced lines of age and suffering which it exhibited; 
but her son answered her as he knew that she wished to 
be answered. The doctor, he confessed, had frightened 
him for a moment; it was so unprecedented an event for 
her to be confined to her room. But he did not doubt that 
she would soon be hcrselt again; all he begged of her was 
not to be in too great a hurry, and to remember that her 
strength could not be what it had been twenty years back. 

“ I was going to ask you whether you c^uld see me, 
before I heard of your being unwell. I have some news 
to give you, and I think you will consider it good news." 

Madame de Malglaive’s breathing became short, and 
the pupils of her sunken eyes grew large. What was 
he going to say ? 

“It is not very good news from my point of view,” 
he said steadily, forcing himself to smile while he spoke; 
“ after what I told you a short time ago, you will know 
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that it cannot be that. But to you it will be a comfort 
and a consolation to hear that Miss Luttrcll has refused 
absolutely and finally to marry me.” 

” She has refused ! ” ejaculated Madame de Malglaive 
incredulously; ” you tell me that that girl refuses to 
marry my son ? ” 

He nodded. ” Why not ?” he asked. ” It is quite simple: 
she do<‘S not love me, and, like many other Englishwomen, 
she will not marry a man whom she does not love.” 

The sick woman’s fingers ])lucked nervously at the quilt 
which covered her knees. Comfoited and consoled she 
certainly was, yet she had not expected this: she would 
have preferred rejecting the Liittrclls to being rejected 
by them, and she could not bring herself to thank Made¬ 
line for having had the audacity to spurn a De Malglaive. 

” Then,” said she after a pause, ” you will think no 
more about the giil ^ ” 

” 1 cannot promise that,” answered Raoul, smiling 
again; “but I shall think no moie about the possibility 
of her becoming my wife, for she has convinced me that 
there is no sucli ix)ssibi)ity. I am sorry that she has 
come between us, ma ni^rc” he went on, stretching out 
his hand, which the old woman took; “it has not been 
her fault, and I do not think that it has been mine; 
thef^ was no help for it. Anyhow, the trouble is at an 
end now; and we are friends once moie, are we not ? ” 

Madame de Malglaive made a slight gesture of assent. 
All she said was, ” It is best so; Ix-hcve me it is best so.” 

He sat wi.h her until the room grew dark, and a.H 
the light failed her manner gradually softened. Sh<‘ 
seemed to have forgotten the fiction ui)on which she 
had at first insisted that there was nothing grave the 
matter with her; she spoke of the abandonment of his 
military career as though that had been an understood 
and inevitable step; she mentioned certain particulars 
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connected with the management of his property to which 
she would assuredly not have alluded had she antici¬ 
pated ever resuming control over it; and more than 
once she exclaimed wistfully, “ If only you had the wife 
who will be so indisj^msable ! " 

The pathos of it all was not lost ujion Raoul. He 
said what he could and as niutli as he daied, keeping 
with some difficulty the sound of teais out of his voice, 
Madame de Malglaive belonged to that class of human 
beings who eitJier die in haint^ss or turn their faces to 
the wall when harness cannot be lesumed. She did not 
leave her Ix^d on the morrow nor on the loll(.)W’ing day 
—she had not, in fact, the strength to get up; and Dr. 
Lerov shook his head over Ikt when she w as not looking. 

** 1 giv^e her a month/' he told Raoul in his brusque 
way ; “ all w^e can do lor her now is to spare her un¬ 
necessary sutlering. and I have told the imise what to 
do if 1 should not be w'lthiii reach." 

That tlie dying woman Iiad c<Hisented to be placed 
under the care of a professional nnise was in itself an 
event of ominous significance. She had evidently no 
illusions, although she did not yet choose to admit the 
truth to Ikt son, and assuied him, as day succeeded to 
day, that she was getting better. 

A great many ]>eople, oi whom Ra^-ul peisoilSilly 
received a few, called^to make inquiries. Perhaps he 
would not have caied to include Lady Luttrell amongst 
that select few it she had not made such .1 point of it; 
but since she did, he descended to the cold, bare salon 
W'hiTe she was w’aiting for him, and was touched by 
the genuine feeling which she displayed. 

“•Oh no, madame," he said quietly, in answer to her, 
“ there is not the smallest hope now. I am sorry that 
she is not equal to seeing you; besides myself, she sees 
only the doctor and the priest.“ 
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Lady Luttrdl made iise of her pocket-handkerchief, 
which was really required, for she was a tender-hearted 
woman. Moreover, she had more reasons than one for 
earnestly desiring to say a few words to her old friend. 
These, she was gently but firmly given to understand, 
could not be said ; nor, unfortunately, wris it possible 
to transmit all of them in the form of a message. So 
she was fain to be satisfied with sending such a message 
of grief and affection as all the world might hear; after 
which, as Raoul's bearing remained somewhat distantly 
pw>lite, and h<‘ seemed to be ready to open the door for her, 
she suddenly and impulsively seized him by botli hands. 

“ I wish,” she exclaimed, “ I could tell you how sorry 
I am for you ! It is not your dear mother’s illness alone: 
I know—I ha\'e heard from my daughter—of your— 
your disappointment. It is a disajij^ointment to me too, 
and a very great one ! ” 

Raoul bowed gravely. 

“But I want j’ou believe.” l^ady Luttiell went on 
with much earnestness, “ thal all is not ovei' yet. I can 
see that Madeline is unhappy, though she is j)erversc and 
will not listen to reason. She has imbibed notions which 
have no common-sense from my claughler-m-law, who, as 
I dare say you are aware, has bt'ori a sad tiial to all of us. 
In a word, I shall be distress(*d. and I think you will be 
mistaken, if you acce])t Madeline’s answci as final.” 

Raoul said what seemed to be requisite in acknow¬ 
ledgment of his visitor’s kindness ; but he did not sec 
how Madeline could he made to love him by the rehabili¬ 
tation of his character (supposing that to be possible), 
or even by the relinquishment on her jiart of notions 
which had no comm on-sense. As for Lady Luttrell, 
the causes of her anxiety to bring al)out an alliance 
which she was powerless to command were not so very 
far to seek. 
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Indeed, if these had not already been tolerably ap¬ 
parent to him, they would have been rendered so that 
same evening by an announcement which his mother 
decided to make, in being informed of Lady LuttrelFs 
visit. 

“ That poor Antoinette! ” sighed Madame de Mai- 

glaive; “ I am sorry for her and I am at peace with 

her. Nevertheless, it is right that you should know 

why she was so eager to see me, and that you should 

be put upon your guard against her manoeuvres. The 

truth is that she is in niy power, and that, in case of 

anything happening to me, she will be in yours. Her 

house and her land, upon whicli I have advanced money, 

might be claimed by us ; for she paid no interest, 

and from what 1 have been able to learn of her affairs, 

she is h«irdly in a i)osition to pay any. Her husband, 

who was a careless sjiendthrift, forgot, I suppose, that 

he had eaten up her fortune during his lifetime, and 

made his will under the impression that there was no 

need to provide for her. She is to be pitied—oh yes, 

she is to be pitied, no doubt—but we, at least, have 

done her no wrong and have nothing to atone for. In 

the days of her prosperity she would have laughed at 

the idea of marrying her daughter to a De Malglaive: 

it must be admitted that we are entitled to respectfully 

decline her advances now.” 

% 

“ There is no question of ad^*ances,” returned Raoul 
in a pained, irritated voice—for he could not endure to 
think of Madeline as liable to be influenced by considera¬ 
tions of merely worldly expediency. ” I have had my 
answer, and I shall not ask ior it to be repeated. But 
if Hje have it in our pow'cr to injure people who have 
done us no injury, we shall never exercise that power, 
shall we ? I am sure you would not do that, or widh 
me to do it, ma 
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Madame de Malglaive, propped up in bed and breath¬ 
ing with occasional difficulty, responded by a gesture 
whicl) was not precisely one of assent. 

* Never,' ” she remaiked at length, “ is a big word. 
I do not suggest that you sliould turn Antoinette and 
her daughter into the street; but to buy their property 
in order to make a jireseiit of it to them —man Dicu ! 
that would be going rather far, and I do not see how 
their S4.*lf-res]XTt could permit them to agree to such a 
transaction." 

“ Of course it would not," said Raoul, " nor would 
my respect for them permit me to make such an 
All we have to do, it seems to me, is to retrain from 
claiming the interest." 

“ Perfetlly. Only loimal claims have been made, and 
must be made, from time to time. And it was my duty 
to warn you of the reasons which these i)ooi)le will have 
for trying to—how shall I say it without giving you 
ofience to ensnare you." 

Raoul nodded. " It is understood," he answered. 
Presently he added : " You need have no fear of my 
being ensnared. Miss Luttrell is iiicajiable of acting in 
that way, and her mother—well, her motliei', who may 
be pardoned for desiring to do so, is m reality not less 
incapable. That chapter is closed." 

The end, when it came, was not, unhajrpily, one of 
those which are dwelt upon after^^’ards in the memory 
with melancholy pleasure and consolation. Some people 
die easily and some die hard : poor Madam<‘ dc Mal- 
glaive’s constitution was such that she w.'is bound to 
fi^ght for her life, and all that can be said is that she 
bore her necessary suffering with heroic fortitude. What 
could be done to mitigate those sufferings was done; 
and thus for four-and-twenty hours before she passt^d 
away she had ceased to recognize those about her. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 


PERFIXT CONDLCT. 

“ I AM ut the (rulers of Monsieur le Viconite/' said 
M. Cayaux, who for many Jeais had been Madame de 
MalgLiive^s trusted man of business; “I do not permit 
myself to make representations which—whit h, in short, 
it would not become me to make,” 

M. Cayaux had been sho< k(‘d and distressed by the 
instructions which Raoul had gi\’t‘n him, and by the 
young man's incidentally-expressed intention of pursuing 
a career of adventure amongst turbulent West African 
tribes. For w'hat conceivable reason could one who was 
apparently in his sober senses, and w'ho was from every 
point of view enviable, desire to court an obscure and 
inglorious death ? 

No reply wa« vouclisafed to this very natural question, 
and M. Cayaux. a little affronted, yet alive to the duty 
of retaining a wealthy client, could but pioless himself 
lead^ to do whatever he was told to do. 

Raoul had quite made up his mind to return to his 
regiment and to tr.insfer himself from it at the earliest 
opportunity to some distant part ot the w'orld, where 
soldiering would not be a mere affair of parades and 
manoeuvres. 

Not within two days of his mother's funeral, however^ 
was It possible for Raoul to desert the home which could 
ne^er again seem like home to him. There were fiftj?, 
things to be done which could not w^ell be entrusted 
others: there were conventional observances to be. 
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tended to; there were friends to whom he was boiind, 
in decency and gratitude, to bid farewell. And if Lady 
Luttrell (whose notes and message*? had been frequent, 
and who had laid an exquisite wreath upon his mother’s 
cjoffin) had to be included amongst these, perhaps, the 
duty of calling at the Chateau de Grancy was not 
altogether distasteful to him. Nothing \vould be altered 
—he was very sure of that—by the exchange of a few 
parting words with Madeline and a last look at her face ; 
but he hungered and thirsted after both, and there was 
no valid*reason why he should deny himself either. 

He placed the Chateau de Grancy at the end of the 
list of houses at which it behoved him to present him¬ 
self, arrayed in that garb of profound woe which has 
fallen out of use in England, but remains indispensable 
On the other side of the Channel. He. naturally wished 
to wind up with the only people whom he was at all 
anxious to find at home, and, not being a vain man, it 
did not occur to him to think how much better he looked 
.in a smart cavalry unit um than in tlie sable suit hastily 
provided for him by a local tailor, and the tall hat, 
swathed nearly to its summit in a black hand, held 
together by little ghiss-headcd jmis. He was aware of 
being handsome—he had been so often and so fervently 
assured of that fact that he could scarcely be in igno¬ 
rance of it—but .'since liis good Ux^ks had not enabled 
him to find favour in the eyes of Madeline Luttrell, he 
set no store by them. , 

The ladies were at home, he was glad to hear fl’om 
the servant w'ho answered his ring at their door, and 
presently the elder of them was holding him affection¬ 
ately by both hands, while she murmured the sym¬ 
pathetic ]>hriises appropriate to the occasion. As for 
the younger, who, when her turn came, gave him only 
one hand and said nothing at all, he saw that she, too. 
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was sorry for him, despite her silenre. More than that 
he could not and did not expect. 

** And is what I hear true ? was Lady Luttrell’s jfirst 
inquiry. “ Is it the case, as M. Cayaux affirms, that 
you mean to shut up your house and go away for an 
uncertain length of time ? I hoiw not! ” 

“ It is very amiable on your part, madame, to wish 
that I should stay here,” answered Raoul with his grave 
smile, “ but I hardly know how I should occupy my 
time if I were to do that. It is ess<‘ntial for a solitary 
man to have occupation of some sort, and that of a 
soldier is the only one of which I have any knowledge. 
So I have come to take leave of you and to thank 
you very sincerely for all the kindness that you have 
shown me.” 

At the expiration of ton minutes or so Lady Luttrell' 
abruptly rose. 

" I must beg you to excuse me for a moment,'* she 
said; “ I am obliged to run away and scribble a few 
letters before the post leaves. But please do not go 
away until I return. I must say a word to you about 
a smtill matter of*business, if this is really to be our 
last sight of you for the present." 

“ I ought to apologize, mademoiselle,” he began, ” for 
inflicting my company upon you ; but, as Lady Luttrell 
appears to wish-” 

” Oh, her wishes-” interrupted Madeline, and then 

suddenly stopped. ” Her wishes," she resumed presently, 
” afe not alwa^-s the same as mine; but in this instance 
they are partly the same, I suppose; for I should have 
been sorry if you had left the place without my having 
told you that T do feel for you in your trouble. I 
believe,” she added with much generosity, ” that you 
were really fond of your mother.” 

'* Yes,” answered Raoul, ” I was really fond of my 
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mother. You mean, perhaps, that you do not believe 
in my being really fond of anybody else except myself/^ 

“ I have no means of knowing; what does it signify ? ’* 

It does not signify to you, mademoiselle ; but it 
signifies a great deal to mo. Imagine that there is one 
person m the world whom you not only love, but wor¬ 
ship, and that that person not only docs not love you, 
but despises you. Would you not wish him to think a 
little better of you if lie could ? That would do him 
no hann, and w'ould make some difterence to your hap¬ 
piness, would It not ?" 

I think you use rather exaggerated language," 
answered Madeline. “ I do not want to say anything 
unpleasant; I would much lathcT say something pleiis- 
ant and friendly, now that you are going away. But 
I cannot say what is untrue, and I am afraid I cannot 
pretend to believe what is incredible." 

Wliat do you call incredible ? " asked Raoul eagerly. 
“ You cannot mean my love for you ! " 

" Yes; that is what I mean, .since you force me to 
say so. It is not the sort of love that 1 caie to have. 
It has been given, as you know, to so many other women 
before you ever saw me —and since." 

Ah no ! " he exclaimed. " You wrong me there, 
and you would not speak in that way if you under¬ 
stood ! " 

He tried to make her understand; he related to her, 
as honestly as his respect for her presumed innocence 
and ignorance would permit, the story of his past life ; 
he did his best to persuade her that, although his senses 
had been reached by other women, his heart had never 
belonged, and never could belong, to any one but her. 
And, to tell the truth, he very nearly succeeded ; for 
she loved the man, and had already half forgiven him. 
Howev^, she had to steel her heart against his eloquence 
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by the memory of his intrigues with Madame de Castd- 
moron and her anonymous correspondent, as well as by 
the more recent memory of a leather stormy conversation 
with her mother that very morning. Even if she could 
have conquered her pride so far as to condone the past, 
she could not have consented to marry Raoul de Mal- 
glaive in order that the fallen fortunes of her family 
might l)e retrieved. For the rest, he did not ask her 
to marry him ; that he appeared to take for granted 
that she would never do. All he begged was that she 
would judge him a little less harshly in her thoughts 
for the future; and she had just made the required 
concession when Lady Luttrell re-entered the room, 

** About that little matter of business that I mentioned 
just now ? Can you si)are me five minutes " 

M. de Malglaive was courteously willing to spare as 
many minutes as her ladyship might require, and he 
had no difficulty in di\'ining the nature of the business 
matter which was about to be unfolded to him. 

However, she did not immediately embaik upon it 
after she had let him into an adjoining room, where Sir 
Robert, in days gone by, had been wont to attend to 
correspondence, and about which a faint odour of cigar 
smoke still clung. She had to begin by eliciting from 
him statements which confirmed her fears and by futile 
assurances that it would be a great mistake on his part 
to let initial failure discourage him. Girls so seldom 
know their own mind. 

He cut these assurances short, and dememstrated their 
futility by replying: *’ Madame, I am infinitely obliged 
to you ; but I have not the pretensions which you ascribe 
to me. From the moment that your daughter has no 
lo^^ for me—and she has convinced me that she has 
none—it only remains for me to withdraw. As to the 
question upon which you wished to speak to me, may 
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I assome that it has reference to the mortgage held by 
my mother upon this house ? ” 

i^r Lady Luttrell, mortified and humiliated, was 
fain to confess that it had. 

** Cayaux has Ix^n here, and has been almost insolent 
—he who used to crawl to my feet and declare that it 
was an honour and a pri\dlege to serve me ! What can 
I do ? I have never been accustomed to poverty; I 
hardly understand yet what it means. AH I know is 
that I cannot pay away what I have not got. And it 
seems that I have already overdrawn my account. The 
bankers write-” 

" Madame/' interrupted Raoul, to whose checks a dark 
flush had slowly risen, “ if M. Cayaux has permitted 
himself to be insolent to you, you may rely upon it 
that he has acted without my knowledge or s«inrtion, 
and that he^ will have no opporturiit}' of repeating the 
offence. 1 shall t*ikc my affahs out of his hencls at once." 

** No, no ; you must not do that! If you can afford 
to quarrel wuth the man, I unhappily cannot: he has 
raised money for me iii various quarters, and I do not 
wish to make him my enem}’. Only you might ])crhaps 
—remembering that your mothei and I were okl Iriends, 
and that I am hard pressed for the moment -you might 
perhaps give him instructions-” 

All he could do was to promise that the annoyance 
to W'hich his petitioner had been .subjected should not 
recur, and apologize for the over-zpaloiis conduct of 
his representative in end<*avoiiring to collect unimpor¬ 
tant arrears. 

**Probabl> M. Cayaux misundei stood me, and imagined 
that I wanted everything to be set in order before I left. 
I will take care that you shall not be troubled by him 
again^ and 1 trust you will think no more about it." 

X^ady Luttrcll could not repress a sigh of relief. "If 
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you knew how terribly I have been worried, and how 
everything seems to be going wrong with me! I had 
hoped—but if that is not to be, I will say no more. 
And, since it is not to be, 1 must make other arrange¬ 
ments, I suppose. When I have only myself to think 
of, questions of expense will he more manageable, and 
I shall be able to pay what I owe you." 

lie winced ever so slightly; for Madeline's marriage 
to another man, though he knew it to be inevitable, 
was not a })rospect upon which he could allow his mind 
to dwell without wincing. But ho kept up appearances, 
and, having little more to say, said little more. Lady 
Luttrell was sorry for him, though, of course, not quite 
so sorry as she was for h^Tself; his conduct, she admitted 
after he had taken In'! leave, had been perfect. 



CHAPTER XXXll. 


THE GIRL OF THE FUTURE. 

f 

Whither is an ex-military man who has not an acre of 
land to call his own, but who is in the enjoyment of a 
modest competence, to betake hiinseli. if not to London ? 
Sir Guy Luttrell, while admitting to himself that there 
were reasons against liis settling down in the cajiital of 
his native land, could not, on severing his connection 
with the Cumberland Rangers, see what alternative 
course was open to him. One wants to be within reach 
of one’s friends, if one docs not always want to be within 
reach of one’s nearest relations; and London, after all, 
is surely a large enough place to hold two people who.se 
anxiety to avoid one another is mutual. In the middle 
of the winter, when hunting men were anathematizing 
the frost and warm sunshine was flooding the hills of 
distant Pau, Sir Guy took up his quarters in certain 
rooms that he knew of near one of his clubs, resolved 
(as indeed it was his nature to be) to make the best of 
what could not be helped. He did not make his advent 
known to his wife, preferring that she should become 
aware of it—as she certainly must ere long—through 
her uncle, upon whom he found it necessary to call. 

Mr. Dent gave him a very friendly reception, answered 
witl^ businesslike lucidity various questions resi>ecting 
money matters, and was equally unhesitating in his 
response to a further query which Guy addressed to 
him towards the conclusion of their interview. 

“ Well, yes; since you ask me, I should say that 
you had better keep in the l:>ackground for the present. 
Clarissa^ as I dare say you know, is somewhat con- 
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spicuously in the foreground just now, and the moment 
is hardly propitious for jilucking her by the sleeve.” 

“ I don’t want to pluck her by the sleeve,” said Guy; 
** I don’t want to intorfeie with her in any way. Only 
it might be as well for her to be told that I am here. 
T shouldn’t like her to imagine things- -such iLs that It 
had come up to London to spy uj>on her. for instance. 
She has a rathei vivid imagination, you see. where I am 
concerned,” 


Mr, Dent contein))lat(‘d the speaker with a suspicion 
of a twinkle in his eye. “ Yts,” he agreed, “Clarissa is 
the victim ot imagination ioi the time being. Mean¬ 
while, the last thing that she is likely to imagine is that 
she is being .sjiied upon. There is nothing .secret about 
her pioceeclings; on the tomrary. she appeals to court 
the fullest publicity.” 

” I can’t foi the lih‘ ot me understand why,” said 
Guv in a dissatisfied tone of voice. 


” Nor can I ; but the female sex is olteii a little difficult 


to understand. Howevei, as J say. 1 should keep out of 
sight it 1 weie you. One of the few assertions that can 
be made quite jHjsitively about women is that nothing 
reawakens their interest and afl<‘ction like neglect.” 

Guy emphatically disclaimed any designs upon Clarissa's 
reawakened interest or affection. His sole wish was to 


do the stiaight thing- -that, and also to see his daughter 
when he should think fit to do so. lie was, therefore, 
of opinion that the circumstance of his being in London 
should be mentioned casually to his wife. « 

*' Very well; I’ll casually mention it,” Mr. Dent 
promised, smiling; ” and if you prefer to steer clear of 
Cadogan Gardens, I dare say T can arrange occasional 
meetings between you and Netta here. She generally 
honours me with a visit on Saturday afternoons, that 
being my weekly half-holiday, as well as hers.” 
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Perhaps Til look you up some Saturday afternoon 
then/' said Guy. " All the same, if I want to have a look 
at Netta, I shdl take the liberty of calling in Cadogan 
Gardens and asking for her. That’s in the compact.” 

The compact, as he was beginning to feel, was not an 
altogether satisfactory one, and might stand in need of 
revision, or at least of more exact definition, at some 
future date. Clarissa was free to go her own way, but 
her freedom must not extend to the right of bringing 
up his only child to follow in her footsteps. Yet, as 
matters stood, the child’s education was left in her 
hands, and could hardly be taken out of them. Guy 
Luttrell was not a man who had evei troubled himst'lf 
much about the ])ractice of the Christian religion ; still 
he did not account himself a heathen, and was quite 
decidedly of opinion that all boys and girls—especially 
all girls—ought to be taught what he had been taught 
in his youth. A nice sort of young woman Netta might 
be exi>ected to develop into if her notions of right and 
wrong w*ero to be drawn from no other authority than 
that of a misty pliilosophy ! 

His brother Paul, wdio did him the favom to dine 
with him one evening at his club, was able to allay these 
paternal misgivings. 

” The child is receiving regular n‘ligi{»us instruction,” 
Paul told him. ” She is being duly educated to believe 
what her mothiT dishelievos. or professes to disbelieve.” 

” H’m ! that sounds a bit inconsistent.” • 

” It is comically inconsistent, of course ; but Clarissa 
thinks she g ds out of the difficulty by ap]>lying the old 
saying of populus vult decipi to the case. She says 
everybody ought to be given the chance of accepting 
doctrines which everybody would like to accept.” 

** She does, eh ? Do you see much of her } ” 

” Not very much in these days. For one thing, I am 
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too busy ; and for another thing, I can't quite stand her 
associates. She is hand and glove with people some of 
whom, according to my humble judgment, ought to be 
on the tn ad mill or working at Portland breakwater, 
with their hair cut." 

Clarissa’s associates may not have been criminals, and 
assuiedly did not regard themselves in that light; but 
they were notorious tor holding and promulgating views 
which weie described as " advanced," and although they 
were pretty general!\ laughed at, they were so far suc¬ 
cessful that they had made themselves universally talked 
about. Now, th*' avtiige everyday English gentleman 
does not like his wife to be iui\ed up with persons of 
that class, even though he be amicably sej)arated from 
her; ami when Guy lound that he could seldom glance 
at a nevvspipei without reading bow Ladv Euttiell, sup¬ 
posed b\ Lady K(tt(iing, Mrs Hamley, Mrs. Knibbs, 
and othois had bten d«‘livenng spirited addresses upon 
social subjects from a public jdatlorm, he felt that his 
name was being trailed in the dust* 

" By Jove, I will» " he ejaculated one day on learning 
from an ov’cning journal that " that ver> fluent speaker 
Lady Luttrell" proposed to lecture about " Tne Girl of 
the Future at the High Street Hall, Kensington, on 
the moirow; " I'll go and heai what she has to say. 
It will be interesting to be told what one's daughter, 
who hajijxjns to be one of the giils of the future, wdl 
I'lC like if she follov\s her mother's instructions ” 

Hostile ciitii ism, as represented by Guy. was admitted 
without question at the apjHwnted hour into a building 
which was alrcad}’^ three parts full, and showed signs of 
becoming mconv’eniently crow’ded. The overwhelming 
m^ority of the audience, Guy noticed, was composed of 
ladies. He himself was placed next to an amadng 
w^oman w»ho, for reasons best known to herself, had 
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donned a hunting-stock and a covert coat, and who 
presently exchangiid vociferous greetings with his other 
neighbour, a rather pretty girl, arrayed in a loose stuff 
gown of yellowish green hue, which was cut very low 
in the neck, and displayed a double string of amber 
beads. This person, it presently appe.ired, was an artist, 
and Guy was vaguely wondering why colourists by pro¬ 
fession should so oft(‘n seem to be ignorant of the effect 
of adjacent colour upon the human complexion, when 
his attention was diverted into anothei channel by the 
remarks of the loud-voiced lady in the covert coat. 

** Oh yes, she is sure to speak well ; she alwa^'s docs. 
I only hope what she says will be fully reported this 
time. The nuisance is that newspapers are apt to cut 
out just the most important passages of one's speech. 
The British public hasn't Ix'cn cured of its squeamish¬ 
ness yet, I am afraid." 

" So Clarissa is in the habit ot saying things which 
are unfit for jaiblication, is she?" thought Guy to 
himself. " This is indeed an exhilarating prospect ! " 
But the girl on his left, as if to reassure him, said, 
Well, the subject doesn't <iound a very shocking one, 
docs it ? " 

That entirely depends upon the method of treat¬ 
ment,” returned she of the covert coat oracularly. 
** There is the ideal of the future, you see, and there 
is the actual—or rather, the probable. If she tackles 
the probable, as I hope she will, she will have to make 
some people's ears tingle before she sits down." 

Further conversation was arrested by the apjx'arancc 
on the platform of a little posse* of ladit^s and a single 
gentleman, in w’hom Guy at once recogniijed the sell- 
satished Mr. Alfred Loosemore. Lady Kettering, who 
took the chair, was also known to him by sight; the 
others, whom he now for the first time had the privilege 

9 
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of beholding, he mentally characterized as " an un* 
common ])lain-headed lot.’* 

Well, Clarissa, at all events, had not seen tit to make 
herself additionally ridiculous by adopting any eccen¬ 
tricities of costume. She was quietly and becomingly 
dressed ; she bowed slightly, but gracefully, in acknow¬ 
ledgment of the plaudits which greeted her; and, after 
a few introductory words from the chairwoman, she 
advanced to the front of the platform and began her 
address without tlic smallest api)earance of embarra.ss- 
ment or any aid in the shape of notes or manuscript. 

Her exordium was of a nature to engage the sym¬ 
pathies of hei audumce-cven c>t that member of it to 
whom the siglil of a lady simiiting from a platform to 
several hundu*(ls of hei i<'llow-ciTizens w«ls altogether 
abhorrent. She modestly confessed that her knowledge 
of lire gill of the prcMTil was somewhat lestnetofl ; she 
said she had heard a good deal about giiK of her own 
small cl.iss which might or might not be tnie, and upon 
which sh(‘ did not pi'Ojiose to dwell ; she was al>o willing 
to admit that m the future a.s rn the jiast, Jaige allow¬ 
ances would alwM^s have Ki be marie for variety of 
iiirlividual ehaiattt'i Hut her excuse for working in 
the diicction in whuh she was working, and for speaking 
as she was about to spisak, ]*iy m her turn tonviction 
that tilt* intiuonee of women was piactically unbounded. 
'‘Arc we not the majciity.^” she asked; "is it not 
acknowledged nowatlays that majorities have the right 
to control minorities ? And ought wc no* to be ashamed 
of ourselves if we neglect to use for good the pow'er 
which we undoubtedly possess ? As tor me, I do not 
pretimd to exceptional experience, still le.ss to excep¬ 
tional wisdom ; 1 only claim to have realized, what 
many of us seem to be content to ignore, that our actual 
position is an absurdity and an anachronism, and that 
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it depends upon ourselves whether that position shall be 
amended or not. Can any one imagine that when the 
government ot tliis country ialls -as it will fall—into 
our hands, .the existing law relating to marriage and 
divorce will be niainlained ? Can any one imagine that 
when we become -as we must becom<*- the guaidians 
of public and scjcial morality, men wil! be jiermitted to 
yield to every temptation and passion ol their nature, 
while women are ostracized lor a single lalsi* step? I 
think not. I think you will agiee with me that the 
time has very nearly come for the injustice ot centuries 
to be repaired, and lor supreme .lutlioiity to be taken 
away from those who have so s,haniehilly and selfishly 
misused it.” 

The audience, with a very tew mule dissentients, 
signified that it was m complete agreement with the 
speaker, who pr(Kt‘ed<‘d to say that women did not, ol 
course, claim or desire to mutate Ihi* vices ol their 
whilom masters. What they did elaim, and what they 
were going to obtain, a as recognition ol tlie lact that 
mastery was the inlieient attribute ol iieilhei vx. 

Then, after thost‘ who were resj^onsii>le lor tlie actual 
and very evil ('ondition ol things had come in for a 
good deal of eloquent denunciation, tbc (iirl of the 
Future was descrilx^d after a i.ishion which must hav(‘ 
disappointetl the lady in tlie covert coat, since that 
marvellous product of years to c^>me ajipeaied to b(‘ the 
realization of the ideal far more than ol tlu* f)robabIc. 
She was not, it is true, the realization of (jii>'s lieal— 
this majestic, self-confident young wornfin. who knev/ all 
that there was to knoW about everything; who stood 
upon precis<3ly the same level as her brothers, having 
b^n educated precisely as they liad licxm; who saw no 
reason why she should not select a husband, instead of 
bding selected by him; and who was prepared to send 
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her husband about liis business if, after marriage, he 
should piove unworthy of her regard. The whole busi¬ 
ness would have betm less })rovoking if it had not, from 
Clarissa’s point of view, been so completely logical and 
rational. Once grant he-r the j)romise that one human 
being, wh(‘ther of the masculine or tlie feminine gender, 
is the same as anotlier, and you were l)ound to admit 
that women may do all that men may do. 

Clarissa’s hear(*rs clajjjKjd her h>iKily when she resumed 
her seat, and (liiy's artistic neighbour remarked, “Well, 
that was all very true, and very encouraging. Only I 
don't think I should quite like to pioj>ose to a man 
and be refused by him.’’ 

Covert-coat snorted rather disdainfully. “ I call that a 
very tarnc sort of lecture,*' said she; “ I doubt whether 
Lady Luttrell knows as much as 1 do about the girls of 
the present, and what they are likely to develop into. 
Blame the men as much as you please—I’m sure I don’t 
W'unt to stand up lor them—but it is impossible to treat 
a subject of that kind adequately without at least some 
reierence to the prevailing low standard of morality.” 

This lady evidently felt that she had been beguiled 
into wasting her time, and she stumj.xHl off without 
waiting to liear the concluding observations of Lady 
Kettering, which related chiefly to costume. From these 
Guy gathered that his daughter, it she fulfilled her destiny 
and acted in accordance with the spirit ot the age, would 
walk about the strwts in knickerbocker breeches and 
gaiters, and ride to hounds in a cross-saddle. 

“ I’m damned if she shall I ” was the audible ejacula¬ 
tion which was forced from him, and which caused the 
lady artist to survey him for a moment with languid 
wnderment. 

Then, conscious of having made a fool of himself^ he 
jumped up and shouldered his way towards the exit. 



CHAPTER XXXni. 


AX INEFFECTUAL I'LTIMATI’M, 

It became an understood thing that Guy should hmrh 
every Saturday in Portland Place with Mr. and 

that Netta should be conducted thither in time to 
welcome him obstrcpeiously on his arriv.il. 

" Things can't go on like this/' w.'is what (iuy always 
said to himself, as he walked or drow away in the dark, 
leaving Netta to he conducted hack to Cadogan (iardons 
under the-care of her great-uncle's butler : and in truth 
the arrangement was an unmanageable one, notwith¬ 
standing Clarissa’s apparent acquiescence in it. 

Upon the whole, he could not help seeing that he 
had made a mistake by coming to Londcui; that he was 
doing, and could do, no sort of good by domiciling 
himself there ; and that sooner or later he would be 
constrained tt> “ have it out ” with his wife once more. 

Of course it was only with reference to Netta and 
her future that he contemplated a resumption of negotia¬ 
tions; yet, as the days and weeks went on, and as gossip 
of one kind and another reached his unwilling ears, it 
began to dawn upon him that a word or two might l)e 
obligatory concerning Clarissa’s own conduct. Perhaps 
she did not quite realize the sort of remaiks that are 
sure to be made about a lady w^ho is s<q)aratcd from 
her husband, who lt‘cturcs publicly upon risky suV)jects, 
and whose public apjxjarances arc invariably counte¬ 
nanced by a beastly cad, like that fellow Loosemore. 
However, he put off the evil day, forese(‘ing that, 
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when it came, it would be a very evil day indeed; and 
possibly it would have been postponed a good deal 
longer, but for a trivial incident which chanced to arouse 
his ire. Rather late in the winter a hard frost set in, 
which lasted until every sheet of ornamental water in 
London was frozen to the depth of several inches, and 
Ncita loudly demanded that her half-holiday should be 
devoted to watching the skaters. So they went first to 
the Regent’s Park, and admired the dexterity of adepts; 
after which they drove across to Hyde Park, and sur¬ 
veyed from the banks of the Serpentine the more amus¬ 
ing, if less graceful, performances of the gtmeral public. 
It had just been agreed between them that it would l>e 
jiermissible for Netta to stej) upon the ice and slide, 
when a victoria, the occupants ot which were but dimly 
visible through lh<‘ haze ot the declining day, was pulled 
up hard by. Its occupants were but dimly visible ; but 
fruy, whoso eyes wt'rc good, recognized his wdfe, and 
recognized also in the lolling, fiir-enveloj>ed figure by hei 
side the gentlem<Ln whom he liad once taken the liberty 
of describing in her prc'sencc a " very offensive brute.*’ 

The inciclent, as has been said, was tiivial in itself, 
and, although there ^^as something indt'scnbably pro¬ 
vocative in Mi. Looseinoie's attitude^ and the manner in 
which he srnok<‘cl his cigarette, Guy might have allowed 
it to pas,s, but tor the audible remaiks of a couple of 
bystandiTS. 

“Oh. Lady Lut troll, is it — the W nnan's Riglits 
champion ? 1 sup]>ose the man isn't Lord Luttrcll, ot 

Sir Somebody Lut troll, or whatever he is ? Those aren’t 
the sort of lights that she stands up for, ch ? “ 

Rather not ! That's the great Alfred Loosemore; 
nd I should say that before he drops her she’ll have 

' led some additional practical knowledge of woman’s 
jumpt ” 
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The two boobies moved oft, chuckling and cackling, 
while Guy felt the blood mounting to his head. It was 
not his habit to show temper, nor did he hurry Netta 
away from her sliding, which was continued with much 
success for another quaiier iil an hour; but wlu‘n the 
light failed and the skaters began to depait, he said he 
would take her home. 


No, not to Uncle Tom*s this altenioon ; 


we are so 


far on the way that 1 may ns well deliver you in Cadugan 
Gardens myself. Besides, 1 rather want to see your 
mother.” 


Guy, atter committing her to the (arc ol th(‘ nurse 
who was summoned, folknved the butler up llu' thickly- 
carpeted staircase. He had noticed a man’s sable-hned 
coat flung down upon one of th<‘ ('h.iirs in the hall, 
and was therefore not unprepared to find Mr. Alfred 
Loosemore reclining upon a low sofa n(‘ar th(‘ fire, over 
which Clarissa was stooping to warm h<'r hands. 

Clarissa, ior her pait, had been altogether unprepared 
to heai luM husliaiid annoiiiu'ed, and was obviously 
taken aback by his entianre. But (luy, who was never 
disconcert(*(l, f)r at all events nev’er show«‘d that he was 
so, advanced, holding out Ins hand, wliiU* he explained 
calmly, *' I have brought N(‘tta home, and they told 
me that you were in, I said I would conn* up and pay 
my respects.” 

" I told Uncle Tom that I should b<* glad to s^ic you 
at any time,” answered Clarissa, 

** Yes; the message was duly delivered, thanks.” 

” T think you have met Mr. Looscmoie alre^ady,” 
Carissa resumed after a momemtary silence. 

” How do you do ? ” said (iuy with a slight motion 
of his head towards the recumbent figure. 

Then he drew a chair up to the fireside, st^ated himself, 
and proceeded to talk about the severity of the weather. 
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pointedly ignoring the observations interjected from time 
to time by the poet. The latter, who, to do him justice, 
was no fool, speedily perceived that retreat would be 
judicious and appropriate ; so he rose slowly and grace¬ 
fully, retained Clarissa’s hand while arranging a meeting 
with her for the morrow, and was ushered out by Guy, 
who held the door open lor him with ceremonious polite¬ 
ness. When the door had been closed, Clarissa stood 
upon the hearthrug and looked inteiTogalive. 

“ Yes," said hei husband, in reply to all the questions 
which were visible in her eyes, I have one or two things 
to talk to you about, and there are one or two things 
about which I am not altogether satisfied, and that is 
wliy I have intruded upon you. To begin with, what 
are you going to make of Netta ? Not a Girl of the 
Future, I trust. I may tell you that I listened to your 
lecture the other day, and I wasn’t edified by it. If 
you propose to educate my daughter into the belief that 
there is no difference between women and men, I shall 
have to object." 

" Netta is my daughter as well as yours," observed 
Clarissa, her voice trembling a little. " For the present/ 
she is being educated just as all other children of her 
class are educated ; but when she grows older, I must, 
of course, tell her what I believe to be the truth, and 
what I do not believe." 

" Quite so ; and I must do the same. Which will be 
rather awkward, won’t it ? " 

" Yes, I suppose so; but I see no possible way out of the 
difficulty. I don't deny your rights, and I presume you 
will hardly dispute mine. Paul will tell you that Netta 
has been taught to say her prayers and to accept the 
Bible as the inspired word of God. What more can 1 do? 
Considering what a failure I have made of my own life, 

I cannot be expected to encourage her to imitate me/’ 
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** At the risk of appearing uncivil, I must say that I 
sincerely hope she will not be tempted to do that. It 
is a Question of taste, no doubt, and you are welcome 
to yours. But you will not be welcome to push my 
daughter on to a platform, and teach her to declaim 
to a mixed audience upon the relations of the sexes. 
In point of fact, I can't and won't allow anything of 
the sort.” 

** What do you mean ? That you will take my child 
away from me ? Then you will have to get authority 
from a court of law; and I do not think that, when 
I have told what I shall be forced to tell, a decision 
will be given in your favour. It is cowardly and un* 
manly of you to strike at me in this way. I have offered 
to share all I possess with you ; I ask nothing better 
than to hand over the half of my fortune to you now ; 
I have agreed to your conditions; 1 have not prevented 
you from seeing Netta; I don’t want to prevent you 
from taking a part--such a part as may be possible — 
in her training. As for her ever lecturing in public, you 
must know perfectly well that I could not wish her to 
do that, I myself haic doing it. I only do it because 
I am convinced that it is my duty. Is it because your 
own life has been so blameless and so unselfish that 
you can’t give other people credit for an honest desire 
to do what they think is right ? ” 

This outburst had a solicring effect upon Guy^ who 
indeed had no thought of appealing to the aid of the 
law, and who was to some extent reassured by his wife’s 
promise that he should have a voice in the training of 
her child. 

” I dare say you think it right to go on as you are 
doing,” said he, and 1 dare say it doesn’t become me 
to condemn anybody. I only venture to say that I 
don’t want your particular principles to be instilled into 
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Nctta. At least, there is one more thing which perhaps 
you will think that i haven't a right to say ; but I can't 
go away without saying it. I don’t half like your inti¬ 
macy with that fellow who has just left the house. He's 
a nasty, unwholesome sort of rascal, and he doesn’t bear 
the t>fst of re])utations; and you may depend upon it 
that, in your position, you can’t afford to be seen driving 
about with him.” 

” You are really most kind and most Ihoncjhtful,” she 
returned disdainfully ; ” but, in spite of your warning 
or your command -which did you iutimd it to be ?— 
I shall continue to choose my own friends. 1 think I 
remember that, when yo\i wcu-e in a position of rather 
less independence, you u.svd to choose your own friends, 
and fh.it tin* leputafion of some ol them was not quite 
above reproa( h. As for Mr. Loosemore, whom I like 
and admit 0 , 1 certainly shall not drop his acquaintance 
at your bidding.” 

She n(‘ithor liked nor admired the man ; but some 
latitude of st.itcincnt must be allowed tf> an indignant 
lady. 

” Very well,” .said Guy. who was also rather indignant; 
” you must go your own way, then, 1 suppose, and I 
must go mine, I am sorry that they cannot lie made 
to run alongside of one another, but it is very evident 
to me that they can't.” 

” That,” agreed Clarissa, “ would, I should think, have 
l>een evident to most jicople some time ago. I shall 
aIway$i^,bo ready to listen to any complaints that you 
may itftve to make and any suggestions that you may 
h^vc to offer about Not fa’s education : but as regarcis 
my own manner ot life, 1 don’t feel that I owe obedience 
to your orders.” 

Guy shnigged his • shoulders and raised the siege. 
MrTiat else could he do ? He had intended to present 
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aA ultimatum; but in order to adopt such a course 
with any prospect of success, it is necessary to be backed 
up by the means of enforcing one’s demands, and these 
were scarcely at liis disjjosal. 

After that day txuy fell into a coiulitioii of chronic 
low spirits, whicli was scarcely to l>e wondered at, con¬ 
sidering that he had no work to (U>, that his invitations 
to join shooting jKirties were Uss miiiKTous than of yore, 
and that he could hardly-" even if the weather had 
permitted of it--have afforded to hum legulaily from 
London. Some inteimitlcnt coniioit he iniglit have 
derived iioni talking things over with Mi\ Dent ; but 
poor Mr. Dent was laid up with a sharp attack of bron¬ 
chitis, and wlicn the old g<*utlemiin was able to leave his 
l>ed, he went off to tlu‘ south coast to recruit, taking 
Ixis niece and her daughter witli him ; so that Saturday 
half-holiday?, could no longer, for th<* time being, enliverr 
the monotony of a purjioseloss cxistciK'c. It has to be 
owned that, during the remainder oi that winter, old 
and long-discarded liabits got the upper liand ol him. 
Why not ? he may have asked himself. Aiul if he 
drank hinist*lf to death, what then ^ Onl\' he some- 
times thouglit that Indore he quitted these mundane 
scenes he w'ould enjoy administering just one good sound 
thrashing to Mr. Allied Loosemo^^ 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 


REPENTANCE. 

On one ol those hopelessly rainy days to which the 
climate of PvTU is somewhat subject, and which so sorely 
try the temjjer and patience of its patrons, Madeline 
Luttrell shut herself into her bedioom and sat down 
to write a long letter to the only person in the world 
who could lie ex])ected to feel the slightest interest in 
such news as she had to impart. 

I ought to have written before this,” she confessed; 
" but you put me off by repeating homilies (or which I 
have told you again and again that there was no sort 
of necessity. Of course, M. de Malglaive honoured me 
with the offer which you seem to have been so much 
afraid ot my accepting, and, of course, I made the only 
reply that it was ]) 0 ssible for me to make. Mamma 
was very angry with me for refusing him. He is ex¬ 
tremely well off. it appears, wheieas we are most un¬ 
comfortably poor. Nobody seems to know where he 
has gone; but mamma is sure that he w^ill not come 
back while we are here, and the chances are that we 
shall remain here until we die. 

Not that the inconvenience, according to mamma’s 
ideas, is at all likely to be permanent. She has forgiven 
me; she is bent upon finding somebody else for me» since 
M. dp Malglaive won’t do.” 

“ I can ftdly understand/* Madeline was assured by 
return of post, ” how you feel. Haven*t I been throug'h 
it all mvself ? One tries to make allowances ; one tries 
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to believe that a man who has led an abominable life 
<ian change his nature all of a sudden and keep the vows 
that he is ready to take. But it is not so; and in the 
case of M. dc Malglaivc, at any rate, I am sure that it has 
not been so. Mr. Loosoinore, who is a great deal in 
Paris, and who knows him well, smiles at the idea of his 
becoming a domestic character.” 

Readers of wide sympathies may find that they have 
a crumb of compassion to spare for Lady Lultrcll, who 
at this time was using every effort to marr\^ her daughter. 
So, in spite of the deej) mourning which prevented her 
and her daughter from attending soci.il entertainments, 
she contrived to attract many bachelors to her house; and 
of the^ a sufficient number seemed to find the bait which 
she pathetically dangled over their noses worth rising at. 

Madeline was gracious to them. She displayed remark¬ 
able ingenuity in bestowing special mark.s of fav'our upon 
none. Meanwhile, she rode the horses of some of them, 
for she had now no hoise of her own, and her mother 
did not object to her accepting an occasional mount, 
and following the hounds was the one pleasure of life 
that remained to her. 

What no hunting man or woman can be expected to 
count as a goofl moment is one of those when considera¬ 
tions of humanity render it imperative to pull up while 
hounds are running; and such an experience fell to 
Madeline’s lot one nice cloudy afternoon. The yoHow- 
haired Frenchw'oman whom she had noticed for the first 
time that day, and whose notion of riding appeared to 
be to rush like an express train at every discoverable 
fence and ditch, had certainly earned the rather nasty 
cropper which she had got; still it was impossible to 
leave her lying in a huddled-iip heap upon die ground, 
and not another soul was in sight. Madeline first tried 
to stop her fellow-sportswoman’s runaway steed; then, 
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having failed to do so, she turned lound, dismounted with 
a sigh, and approached the victim, who had struggled 
into a sitting postuie and was moaning dismally. 

Have you hurt yourself, madamc ? ” she inquired. 

“ I have not a whole bone m my body,*' replied the 
unknown, “ unless it is my neck. If I lecover—which is 
scarcely probalJe- 1 ])romise you that I will never get 
upon the back of a horse again.” 

The lady’s loquacity seemed to be a reassuring symp¬ 
tom ; yet she was irally hurt ‘^he nearly fainted after 
she had been persuaded to use to hci feet, and was with 
difficulty levived In a draught from Madeline’s flask. 
Also she conipl lined of ext runatiiigpain in hei iight arm, 
which hung heljil' sslj by her side, and was probably 
broken. What w is to W done with her ^ 

” Do you think, if I gave you my aim, \ou could 
manage to w'alk as far .is the road ^ ” asked Madeline. 
” Then you might sit down while 1 caiiti r on to the 
nearest house .and get assistance.” 

The stranger nodded assent, and a couple of hundred 
yards oi so of rough giound were eventually traversed, 
though not without a good deal of trouble and many 
halts She ciid not lack coiii.igc, this pcarl-}iow'deied, 
golden-haired lady ; and Madeline, while not paiticularly 
liking the hrok of hci, jraid her the tnbute of admiration 
which her foi iitude deserved 

“ What would you have she asked w’hen she had 
been gently lowered on to the bank by the wayside, and 
had l>eon duly complimented. '"One Joes things which 
ij|ust be done because* they must be done. Once let me 
get hold of a good doctor, and I will deafen him with 
mjf screams ’ ” 

As luck waniki have it, a coup/ which Madeline recog¬ 
nised hove in sight at that very minut»', and presently 
Dr. Leroy, intercepted on his w^ay from visiting a country 
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toatieut, was bending over the unknown lady, who did 
hot carry out* her threat wliile he passed his blunt 
ingers lightly and deftly across her person. 

'' AUons / ” said he, “ this is not a formidable affair.^' 

' Then he kicked off his shoe, placed his loot under her 
armpit, and with one strong tug, wdiich drew a sharp, 
involuntary cry from her, restored the dislocated shoulder 
to its position. 

“ Vents voila tout a fait remibe^ madavtcf' he remarked. 

As for the bruises and tlie shaking, you will have news 
of them to-moiTow ; but you will be none the worse for 
them. Now, if you will permit me to offer you a seat 
in my carnage, 1 will conduct you back to Pau. Made¬ 
moiselle Luttiell, I know, is cajiable of mounting her 
horse without assistance and finding her own way home.” 

The yellow-haired lady started slightly on hearing the 
name ol the good Samaritan to whom she had been 
addressing voluble expressions of gratitude. 

" What! ” sht‘ exclaimed. “ Mademoiselle is English ? 
It is true that she rides like an Englishwoman; but to 
speak French like a Paiisian—that is what does not 
explain itself! ” 

” My mother is French,” said Madeline. 

An fait/-that is, 1 think I lecollect having been 
informed of the circumstance." 

Then, while she was being helped into the doctor's 
brougham, she added: “It w'ould be very amiable on 
your part, mademoiselle, to come and see me to-morrow. 
Without y(m, I might have remained lying here until 
I perished; it follows that I have a claim upon you, 
does it not ? You will come then ? A thousand thanks 1 
Madame de Castelmoron, Hotel de Fi ance. A bieniH ! ” 

So this was the “ heUe marquise ” whose relations with 
Raoul de Malglaive had provided journalists with matter 
for the delectation of their readers, and at whose house 
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the young man had pretended, for purposes of his own,} 
to be taken ill! * / 

“ If she had only told me her name a little sooner I?" 
ejaculated Madeline. But it would have been necessary 
to do what one could for her in any case, and I am rather 
glad that I did not know who she was. Naturally, she 
has come to Pau in order to meet him. That shows, at 
least, that they do not correspond. Not that it makes 
the smallest difference to me, or that I am concerned 
to quarrel with his rather odd taste. I w'ill ask mamma 
to leave cards and inquire for her to-morrow. That w^ill 
be as much as politeness demands, and 1 really don't 
want to see her again." 

Nevertheless, Miss Luttrell was shown, on the follow¬ 
ing afternoon, into the sunny salon at the Hotel de France, 
W'here Madame de Castelmoron, extended upon a sofa, 
was reposing her aching limbs. It was perhaps tm^ 
that Madeline did not want to see her again ; but we 
are all strongly tempted at times to do things which we 
do not want to do, and feminine curiosity is notoriously 
a powerful incentive. 

Such credit was, at all events, accorded to her by the 
bruised lady on the sofa, whose own heart w'as not, after 
all, a particularly unkind one, and who had long ago 
found consolation for the treacherous conduct of ** ce 
pauvre Dc Malglaive” Madame de Castelmoron had, as 
a matter of fact, actually forgotten that her former 
admirer’s property was situated in Bearn when she 
decided upon spending a part of the winter at Pau; 
but she had been reminded of the circumstance by what 
she had heard from M. de Larroiiy and others; and the 
stq^y of Raoul’s hapless love affair—which was the 
common talk of the place—had made her feel almost 
ashamed of having despatched a certain lett^ that we 
know of< She was quite ashamed, now that she was 
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under such obligations to Madeline; she was determined 
k) undo the mischief that she had done; and that was 
\thy, after she had made her visitor sit down beside her, 
she lost no time in beginning. 

, ** It is curious that we should have met like this. I 
have heard so much of you from our friend M. de Mal- 
glaive, who was very ill at our house near Tours last 
summer, and who—to speak the whole truth—raved 
about you from morning to night in his delirium. Oh, 
you need not blush; there is nothing to blush for in 
having made a conquest of M. de Malglaive, who, I 
assure you, is not too easy to please. A ptopoSj what 
has become of him ? I thought he told me he had a 
mother in these latitudes whom he was in the habit of 
visiting." 

Madeline gave ex{)lanations which were entirely super¬ 
fluous, seeing that her questioner had already been 
informed of Madame de Malglaive's death. What she 
did not think it necessary to explain was Raoul's aban¬ 
donment of his home and return to his regiment. It 
was left for Madame de Castclmoron to account for 
the young man’s singular conduct, and this was done 
without hesitation or ambiguity. 

" One has only to look in your face to understand 
how you have treated that unfortunate; one has even 
the temerity to think that one can detect some signs 
of remorse. Frankly, mademoiselle, a little remorse 
would not be out of place. Bon Dieu / what would 
you have ? A young man who adores you, who is, to 
say the least of him, not precisely ugly, and who pos¬ 
sesses all the virtues which are wanting to most young 
men 1 Believe me, it is not every day, nor every year, 
that you will meet with his equal." 

But when one does not care enough for a person to 
'marry him-" 
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Ah, bah! Did 1 not tell you that your face is Z'fi 
open book ? You will not make me believe that M. dfe 
Malglaive is nothing to you. Allez / ” 

Madeline was furious with herself for having betrayed 
what she was powerless to conceal; yet she could not 
help longing to embrace Madame de Caslelmoron, nor 
could she repress an intense eager ness for further par¬ 
ticulars respecting Raoul's sojourn at Touts. 

“ Is It so certain that M. de Malglaive jiossesses the 
virtues that you speak of, rnadamc ? ” she asked wth 
a fine assumption of sc’eptical indifteience. “ His vices 
and his virtues are no affair of mine; but common 
report gives him more of the first than of the last." 

" I was waiting for you there. 1 was sure that he 
had been calumniated—the more so because he liimself 
told me that he was afraid of what you might hear* 
and because he is far too handsome and too rich to be 
secure against the attacks of jealous and unscrupulous 
women. Come !—what is it that they have told you 
about him ? I may be able to convince you that they 
had nothing but lies to tell- -1, who know at least what 
his life has been sincf* you caused him to make a com¬ 
plete alteration in it." 

These two ladies w'crc piecluded by obvious diffi¬ 
culties from being jK'rfectly candid with one another. 
The elder, with every wish to seivc an interesting and 
deserving couple, was not prepared to go quite the length 
of confessing that she had written an anonymous letter, 
while the younger could hardly be expected to admit 
in so many words that she had only refused M. de 
Malglaive because accusations had been brought anony¬ 
mously against him. But enough could be said, and 
was said, to satisfy Madame de Castelmoron*s conscience 
and to gladden Madeline’s heart. 

“As for years gone by," the former wound up by 
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^ying, “ I do not undertake to answer for them. One 
may suppose that a young officer of cavalry, with every 
opportunity in the world for amusing himself, has not 
altogether neglected his opportunities. But what I 
'Should be willing to stake my existence upon is that 
since he met you he has abandoned all follies. Those 
who have represented the contrary to you deserve noth¬ 
ing but your contempt, and, if I maybe permitted to say 
so, mademoiselle, I think that he deserves an apology.” 

Madeline smiled, and replied that he should have one, 
if he wished for it, tlie next lime she saw him, but that 
it was impossible for her to m.Lke immediate amends, 
seeing that she had not the slightest idea of where he 
was. She deemed Jt incumbent upon her, as a disciple 
of Clarissa’s, to add th.it, in Iut (►pinion, the offcnr<‘s of 
jireWoiis ycais ought not to be lightly dismiss(»d, iis 
though they had never been. Were men to be allowed 
to do exactly what they liked, while women, for one 
solitary offence of the nature alluded to, were to suffer 
the extreme ]>en.ilty of the sot lal law ? 

Madame dt^ Casttdmoron’s shoulders were too stiff to 
be shnigged, but her hands and her eyebrows acted as 
deputies. 

" Ncitht i you nor I,” she returned, “am responsible 
for social laws. We must take the woild as we find it; 
and nothing can lie more positive than that you will 
never find a husband in it if you dcinantl that his liistory 
should l>car coinpanson with that of a young girl fresh 
from the Sam' C<riir, Tt is for you to (lecid< what you 
will do; but if I were in your jilace, I should write two 
words to that })oor Do Malglaiv*e, whose regiment is stDl 
at Tours, and who can scarcely be elsewhere than with 
his regiment.” 

The advice was kindly meant, but it was manifestly 
out of tlie question to act upon it, Madeline thought. 
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Yet before she went to bed that night she had acted 
upon it, and what was more, she had posted her lettei*. 
When one has been guilty of an injustice, ought one 
not—even at the cost of some personal humiliation and 
at the risk of being misunderstood—to acknowledge as 
much ? 



CHAPTER XXXV. 


RAOUL s'EN VA-T-EN GUERRE. 

The habitu/s of the principal restaurant in Tours were 
begged one evening by the proprietor to pardon any 
slight shortcomings that might be noticeable in the 
attendance, his entire staff having been requisitioned 
for a grand diner d’adien, oflerocl to M. le Vicomte de 
Malglaive by his brother-officers. 

He would gladly have dis])eiised with that banquet; 
the speeches, the toasts, the somewhat boisterous gaiety 
of his entertainers were not much to his taste, and he 
had more than halt a mind to tell them candidly that 
what he thirsted for vas not glory but oblivion. He 
was now under orders to report himself at Senegal forth¬ 
with, and was to embark at Toulon within twenty-foui 
hours of the moment at which his health was being 
proposed in felicitous terms by his colonel. 

With the best will m the world, poor Raoul could 
hardly have avoided being a wet blanket. It was with 
sincere relief that he saw the ajiproach of the hour at 
which he had to catch the night mail to the soutli. , 

His hosts escorted him to the railway station in a 
compact bard ; they were, after all, good fellows, and 
he was not ungrateful to them. There was much shaking 
of hands before he took his seat; then, while caps were 
waved and a parting cheer was rai.sed, the train began 
to move. 

From Bordeaux, which was reached early in the morn- 
ing; the traveller’s course lay straight across France; 
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so that^ although he did not actually pass Pau^ he was 
not very far from that place at the moment when Made* 
line was learning from Madame de Castelmoron that he 
had been calumniated. And since that apologetic letter 
did not reach Tours until after he had embarked on 
board the transport winch was to convey him to the 
neighbourhood of the eciu.atoi, he was spared the misery 
of doubting—as he might otherwis^^ have doubted— 
whether he had not been in rather too gieat a hurry 
to cut himself off from the land ot the living. 

One voyage is very like another, and all voyages are 
apt to be ineffably tedious. To Raoul, who W'as im- 
])atient to arrive at his destination, the slow progress 
of that ancient tub, which accomplished her nine knots 
with a lair w'lnd, and was not asked to do more than 
hold her own against a foul one, was so exasjierating 
that at length he took the liberty of addressing some 
courteous remonstrances to the captain. 

“You are in a great hurry to reach the most accursed 
country in the world,'' lemarked the latter, laughing; 
“ believe me, you wall be in a still greater hurry to turn 
your back upon it. For tlie rest, you need not fear 
that the expedition will start without you ; they have 
lost too many men already to he able to dispense wdlh 
those whom I am taking to them, and in those regions 
one chooses one’s own time for fighting.” 

On reaching Saint-Louis dc Scn^*gal, a dreary, silent 
town, the po]>ulation of which is rendered piebald by 
only a slight sprinkling of white people, who spend the 
greater part of their monotonous, weai y dayi> in wdsfaing 
themselves anywhere else, he hastened to report his 
arrival to Colonel Davillier, the officer who had been 
placed in command of the projected expedition. 
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THE TOUAREGS. 

Raoul, who had brought no servant to Africa with 
him, engaged a ])rivate of the native tirailleurs to serve 
him in that raiiacity. This gigantic negro, Salem by 
name, was a Mohammedan from the Soudan. He was 
without credentials; but then, as Colonel Davillicr re- 
marked, there was not a man under his command who 
was likely to ]^ossess any credentials worth sj^eaking of; 
and Salem, if not precisely an accomplished valet, seemed 
to be a good-natured creature. Salem conceived a prompt 
and profound affection for his new master, who, instead 
of hitting hitn over the head for negligence or stupidity, 
merely pointed out to him with grave kindliness what 
his duties were, and whom he loudly procdaiined to be 
** bon comme un gateau.'* 

Like all negroes, Salem was loquacious, and at odd 
times Raoul learnt a good deal from him about the 
nature of the fighting which avi ailed them both. He 
did not take a very rosy view oi their prospects. If it 
was to be only a question of chastising certain •black 
tribes and then returning as quickly as possilile to St. 
Louis* well and good—^that might be done • although 
thore were more nflcs and ammunition in the interior 
than ought to have been allowed to penetrate so far. 
But if tliey were to proceed northwards into the desert, 
without adequate transport and without means of com¬ 
munication with their base, that would be quite another 
affair. 
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The man himself was obviously not afraid of death* 
It took a good deal to kill him, he observed complacently# 
and in truth his magnificent physique lent confirmation 
to the boast. 

But it would not take a great deal—it would not even 
take a Touareg, perhaps—to kill a young European whose 
health had never been of the best, and who had no 
sufficient motive for struggling against the maladies of 
a fever-stricken region. Raoul, fully realizing this, and 
impressed not only by the discouraging hints of Salem, 
but by the despondent shakes of the head in which 
Colonel Davillier frequently indulged, ended by regarding 
his death as a foregone conclusion, and asking himself 
whether he had made all the arrangements which a man 
ought to make under such circumstances. As a matter 
of fact he had not made them, but he thought that he 
had. What would be the use of his leaving a will ? 
There was nobody in the world who would care to possess 
his few personal belongings, and as for the property, 
that must, of course, go, in any case, to a cousin of his 
whom he had never seen. He did not even remember 
how great a boon he had it in his power to confer upon 
poor Lady Luttrell by bequeathing the Chateau de 
Grancy to her. Had he thought of this, he would have 
executed a testament forthwith; but he himself had 
never been poor, and he had clean forgotten the inci¬ 
dents of his last interview with Madeline’s mother. 

What, of course, he did not forget was his last inter¬ 
view with Madeline, and what he, naturally enough, 
desired was that he should not be too speedily forgotten 
by her. She did not love him—that, no doubt, must 
be regarded as conclusive, and he had proved that he 
so^regarded it by coming out to Senegal to die. Still 
she had promised that she would try to think less har^y 
of him for the future, and there could be no great haiDd 
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in M& writing a few pages to her which she would never 
read until he should have passed beyond reach of pardon 
or condemnation. 

So one hot, airless night, when sleep was out of the 
question, notwithstanding all the fatigues of the day, 
he sat down and penned a missive which was destined 
to cause more suffering than he contemplated or wished. 

“ Now that it is all over,'' he wrote, “ and that no 
fancies of mine can offend you or help me, I please myself 
by imagining that you might have cared for me if I had 
not led the sort of life which you so often gave me to 
understand that you could not forgive. These few lines 
will not reach you until I am dead; so you will believe 
that I could have no motive for telling you a lie. I 
have never loved any woman but you, and since that 
day at Lourdes, I have never made the faintest pre¬ 
tence of doing so. It seems to me that a man ought 
not to be judged too severely for having done as other 
men do, provided that he repents and amends his con¬ 
duct. Is not that, after all, the teaching of the religion 
which you profess ? 

“ But this, you will say, is not very much to the point, 
seeing that you would not have loved me even if I had 
had nothing to repent of. I acknowledge it; yet you will 
not grudge a dying man the fancies which I mentioned 
just now, and you will understand my longing to be— 
1 will not say respected, but at least pitied and absolved 
by you. But what I can say with sincerity and. truth 
is that ray last thought will be of you, mademoiselle, 
and that my last wish will be for your happiness.” 

On the following evening Raoul dined with the Gover- 
ndr, who had invited him. Colonel Davillier, and one or 
two others, to partake of the last meal which they were 
likely to eat under civilized conditions for some time to 
oome. 
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The Governor was extremely kind and friendly to 
Raoul, who, after dinner was over, took an opportunity 
of confiding to his care an envelope addressed to 
M. Cayaux at Pau. This contained the letter which 
M. Cayaux was requested to be so good as to deliver to 
Miss Luttrell. It might have givcm rise to gossip which 
would have caused annoyance to Miss Luttrell had her 
name been submitted to the scrutiny and curiosity of a 
colonial official. 

“ One is not precisely ceitain, M. Ic Governeur/^ Raoul 
explained, “ that one will have the honour of seeing you 
again. Might l*beg you, in the event of anything 
happening to me, to foiward this letter to my man of 
business? It is rather important that in that ev^nt 
—^but not otherwise—it should reach his hands.” 

“ Count upon me,” the Governor leplied. ” But I 
hope and believe that it will soon be my duty to give 
this document back to you, instead of despatching it 
to its destination.” 

The advance towards the scene of hostilities seemed 
likely to be jirotracted to an extent which was trying 
alike to the patience of the offict'is and to the he^th 
of their men. The boats progressed veiy slowly up the 
sluggish, yellow river; the heat w'as scarcely to be en¬ 
dured ; already sickness had broken out, and everybody, 
except Salem and his native comrades, was languid and 
a little discouraged. To Raoul the whole thing had the 
effect of a huge funeral procession. Wlnt an absurd 
tragi-comedy it was—this dream of ultimately uniting 
Algeria with West Africa ; this insane rivalry amongst 
the European nations to secure w’hat mvev could be 
worth seeming; this wanton useless waste of human 
Uf^! “ If all those poor devils were like me,” he thought 

to himself, ** tUa bonne heute ! Even I. in spite of every¬ 
thing—even I dislike the idea of having a dozen blunt 
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spears thrust through my body. Heaven grant that 
these savages may be armed with the rifles that we 
have heard so much of! ” 

But perhaps the perfidious English had been maligned, 
or perhaps the first hostile body which Colonel Davillicr’s 
troops encountered had omitted to profit by British 
perfidy; for this combat was productive of a signal 
victory for civilization. It took place on the day follow¬ 
ing that of the disembarkation of the force. It was an 
affair of no importance, Colonel Davillier said ; still it 
had the effect of putting him and everybody else into 
a good humour, and the news, wliich was sure to spread 
rapidly into the interior, would, it was hoped, facilitate 
further operations. 

Further operations entailed a slow, cautious forward 
movement across Ijurning sands in search of foes who 
remained persistently invisible. Every day the number 
of men who had to be sent back, invalided with fever or 
sunstroke, increased ; every evening the native spies 
and scouts returned to camp, re]^orting that they liad 
nothing to report ; the suspense and the silence ended 
by telling upon the nerves of those who would assuredly 
Ije held responsible for a surprise^ or a disaster. 

And yet, after all, they allowed themselves to he 
surprised. They had encamped, as usual, after taking all 
the ordinary precautions against a night attack. Then 
on a sudden arose a clamour which caused Raoul to 
start up, with every sense on the alert. There was a 
wild discharge of firearms, a thunder f)f galloping hoofs; 
sho\:^ts and shrieks resounded on every sirl<‘; Salem 
dashed excitedly into the tent, holding out a sword 
and a revolver. ** Viens, viens viic / Les Touareg I — 
le^ Touareg / ” 

The engagement which ensued beneath the stars and 
in the dim light of the coming dawn was rather a massacre 
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than a fight. Colonel Davillier lay dead upon the sand 
in a pool of blood, his skull battered and his arms out¬ 
stretched ; in a very brief sj>acc of time scarcely an 
officer remained who had not shared his fate; there 
was nobody to take command, and even if there had 
been anybody, nothing could have been done with the 
men, many of whom had not even contrived to reach 
their arms, and who were flying, panic-stricken, in every 
direction, only to be cut down by their mounted assail¬ 
ants. As for Raoul, he did what he could, but soon 
recognized the impossibility of doing more than selling 
his own life dearly. At such moments a man does not 
ask himself whether his life is worth much or little, and 
Raoul, hard pressed on all sides by an indistinct crowd 
of horsemen in floating bournouses, fought with the 
fury of a wild cat. Salem, staggering and smothered in 
blood, but still erect, was at his elbow, and kept supply¬ 
ing him with fresh cartridges for his revolver. For several 
minutes—which, of course, seemed like half an hour— 
he managed to stand at bay and beat off those who 
charged down upon him. But he was completely sur¬ 
rounded, and he could no more have escaped than a 
spent fox can escape the ov^ertaking hounds in the open. 
Presently a tremendous blow at the back of the shoulder 
—it was only a bullet, but it felt like the stroke of a 
sledge-hammer—brought him to his hands and knees. 
He rose for a moment, but instantly fell again, pierced 
and hacked by a rain of wounds of which the pain cannot 
have been very great, 7'he horsemen swept over his body 
and that of his faithful black attendant, in pursuit 
of fugitives. All was over : Colonel Davillier*s force 
w^ absolutely annihilated, and doubtless it was as well 
both for him and for those who had served upon his 
staff that they were beyond reach of court-martial. 
When catastrophes occur, somebody must needs be 
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blamed, and it may be that the unfortunate officers who 
thus perished in the desert were to blame for doing so. 
It will be agreed, however, that Raoul de Malglaive, 
whether he merited blame or not, could not fairly be 
called unfortunate, seeing that he had found in the 
desert exactly what he had gone thither to seek. 

It was hardly to be expected that a man so full of 
sorrow for himself, and so preoccupied with drawing 
up regretful despatches, should recollect the request of 
one unfortunate member of the late Colonel Davillier's 
staff; but there is no great trouble involved in drop¬ 
ping a letter into the mail-bag, and Raoul's last wish 
was duly complied with. 



CHAPTER XXXVH. 


A RECEPTION IN CADOGAN GARDENS. 

Mr. Dent, who had been ordered to Hastiiigs by his 
doctor to rccov^er from broncliitis, did not get well quite 
as soon as he ex]>ected and wished, and was consequently 
disposed to be a little querulous in his comments upon 
the advice of that distinguished ]>hysician, 

“Nobody hut an ass,"' he remarked, “would send 
one down to a deserted watering-plare in the middle 
of the winter by way of raising one’s spirits. Besides^ 
I have really no business to keep you in this deadly- 
lively hole when you must be sighing for the delightful 
and intellectual society that you have left behind you 
in London.” 

Clarissa laughed, as she turned her head towards the 
old man who was seated beside her in an open caiTiage. 
“How cross you are, Uncle Tom!” said she; “that is 
a sure sign of convalescence. As for the intellectual 
society for which you accuse me of pining, you know 
very well that f don't really like those people.” 

“ This is the first intimation to that effect that I 
have had from your lijis, my dear. I was under the 
impression that you adored them.” 

Clarissa laughed again. Hastings had certainly done 
her good, if it had not accomplished all that it might 
have done for Mr. Dent. During that quiet, unmolested 
tigie with her uncle and her child she had l>een happier 
than for many months past; she had given her mind 
a test, she had had somebody to take care of (which is 
what all women love), and she was quite willing to 
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excuse an occasional outbreak of petulance on the part 
of her patient, 

“ Well/' she answered, of course I like them in a 
way—that is, I like them for holding the opinions that 
they hold, and for having the courage of their opinions. 
I never said that I was particularly devoted to them as 
individuals." 

“ 1 am glad to hear that," observed Mr. Dent pen¬ 
sively, “ because some of them seemed to me to be so 
dirty in their persons, and nearly all of them are so ugly. 
I can't pretend to any accurate acquaintance with 
their opinions, of which they entertain a vast variety, 
do they not ? ” 

" At all events/’ said C'Jurissa. “ they are agreed 
u}x>n what I consider the main j)oint. And that is a 
question of such simple, elementary justice that I can’t 
understand how any one can honestly differ from them. 
Why on earth shouldn’t a w’oman’s position be the same 
in all respects as that of a man ? ” 

'' If you come to that/’ returned Mr. Dent rather 
tartly, " why shouldn’t }>igs have wings ? It’s no use ; 
in me you see the embodiment of o])stinate, convinced 
Conservatism, and you would only waste your breath 
by reasoning with such an antiquated fossil. What 
makes me so disagreeable at the present moment," he 
added with a smile, “ is that I can’t get on without 
any work to do. and that I doubt whether I am quite 
fit to return to work yet." * 

" You are never disagreeable, Uncle Tom/' said 
Garissa, laying h(T hand affectionately ujxjn the old 
man's shoulder; “ but I am sure you ought not to go 
back to your work until you are a little stronger." She 
paused for a moment, and then resumed hesitatingly, 
" Why should you not go down to Haccombe Luttrell 
for a time ? It is a mild climate, and-” 
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God forbid! interrupted Mr. Dent. 

“ But as the place is yours, and as it will have to be 
kept up, I suppose- 

“ The place is mine, and it is being properly kept up. 
I am quite aware of my duties and responsibilities, whi^ 
arc both troublesome and expensive ; but I don’t include 
amongst them any obligation to visit personally a place 
upon which I shall in all probability never set eyes 
again. I am no more capable of filling poor Luttrell’s 
shoes than he would have been of filling mine.” 

Clarissa sighed. ” That seems a very unsatisfactory 
state of things,” she ventured to remark. 

“ Very unsatisfactory indeed,” agreed her uncle dryly. 
” Perhaps I am not altogether to blame for it, though.” 

She understood what he meant. Had matters fallen 
out as he might reasonably have expected them to fall 
out at the time of her marriage, it would have been 
so natural for him to hand over the estate to her and 
her husband; and with this wealth the sacrifice could 
doubtless have been very well afforded. 

” I wish-” she began, and then checked herself. 

” May one be ]X‘nnitted to hear what you wish ? ” 
Mr. Dent inquired. 

” I was only going to say that this Luttrell estate, 
which neither you nor I want, is wanted very badly by 
the man to w'hom in a certain sense it ought to belong, 
and-” 

” Yes ? ” 

” One hates talking to anybody about his will: it 
sounds as if one wanted him to die. But you know 
what a dreadful misfortune your death would be for 
me, and I want you to know—I have wanted to say this 
ever so many times—that I should think it a great 
mUfortune to inherit Haccombe Luttrell.” 

” I will bear your wishes in mind,” answered Mr. 
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Dent; “but I am bound to say, as a business man,^ 
that the course at which you hint does not commend*' 
itself to me. You would like, I gather, to see Sir Guy 
Luttrell in the enjoyment of the property which was 
held by his forefathers. So should I; but it is evident 
that, setting all other difficulties aside, this can only be 
accomplished in one of two ways. Either I must die 
—and really I see no reason why I should not live for 
another ten or fifteen years, provided that I am not sent 

to Hastings again—or else-But we are to regard 

the alternative as out of the question, are w'e not ? ” 

" Quite out of the question, I am afraid,” replied 
Clarissa decisively. 

It was quite out of the question, and she was quite 
sure that it was not she who had rendered it so. Never¬ 
theless she was conscious that the two peo})le tor whom 
she cared most in the woild, Netta and Uncle Tom, 
would have been considerably hapjuer and better off 
if she could have brought herself to submit to or to 
ignore what women have submitted to or ignored for 
generations. 

At the end of another week she was set free; for 
Mr. Dent, who had now recovered both his health and 
bis temper, w’as eager to return to business and to the 
House of Commons. Netta, on the other hand, quitted 
the seaside with deep regret, London having no attrac¬ 
tions for her, save one; and that one she did not 
mention. 

Doubtless it was from a sense of duty that Clarissa, 
shortly afte^ her return to Cadogan Gardens, sent out 
invitations for one of those receptions of liers which 
were always largely attended, and which were generally 
marked by certain features that distinguished them 
from ordinary receptions. Amongst those whom .she 
had invited chanced to be Mrs. Antrobus, whose card 

10 
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she had found on the hall table one day» and to vdicm 
it seemed right to show this civility. 

Discretion had never been a prominent characteristic 
of the excellent Mrs. Antrobus, who marched up the 
staircase with her accustomed military stride^ and greeted 
her hostess m loud, ringing accents, as of yore. 

“ Well, how are you ? Better in health than your 
husband, I should say, by the look of you. I met yot^* 
husband in the street the other clay, and had a long 
talk with him.” 

” Indeed ? ” said Clarissa chillingly, for she was 
painfully awaic that at least a dozen persons who had 
grouped themselves round her vere pricking up their 
ears. 

“ Yes, indeed; and, to tell you the truth, that's my 
chief reason for being here now. This sort of thing,” 
continued Mrs. Antrobus with a circular wave of her 
arm, ” isn't much m my line, and, having no daughters 
to take out, I don’t feel bound to go to parties when 
I'm in London; but I thought it would be an oppor¬ 
tunity-” 

'* Yes, exactly,” interrupted Clarissa hurriedly. ” So 
good of you to come, and I shall enjoy so much having 
a chat with you about Mrs. Harvey and all the others. 
Only I think we must wait until a little later m the 
evening; just now I can't very well desert my post.” 

” All right; I don’t m ' I waiting,” answered Mrs. 
Antrobus good-naturedly, as she passed on into the 
prettily lurnishecl and lighted rooms where a heter^p* 
geneous assemblage was collected. 

On the present occasion Mrs. Hamley, the popular 
had very kindly consented to read ^oud a 
€\^r so lages from her latest, and as yet unpublished, 
misfortun^rs. Hamley was a pretty woman, who 
” I will pretty clothes. For the rest, she honesriy 
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believed that she was a highly-talented writer; and il 
anything stood m the way of her doing full justice to 
her gifts, assuredly it was not a misplaced bashfulness. 

V^en the room was as full as it could hold, and when 
silence had been obtained, she l>egan, in a clear, pleas- 
antly^modulated voice, to read the description of an 
impassioned love scene, which, though dissociated from 
its context, could leave no doubt in the minds of the 
audience as to the mutual lelations of the personages 
concerned therein. Having left her lovers at a point 
where it really seemed to be quite necessary to leave 
them, she hastily skip|x'd a number of pages, and pro¬ 
ceeded to draw a realistic picture of the death of one 
of them, under peculiaily unpleasant conditions. Not 
an incident of this unfortunate gentleman’s last illness 
was omitted, not a detail of lus malady was left to the 
imagination; and when at length he expiired, Mrs, 
Hamley's hearers were too deeply impressed to applaud, 
save by a low, awestruck murmur. 

One of the audience—a tall, gaunt lady with a hook 
nose—did not even join m that ies{)ectful tribute. She 
snorted aloud, turned on her heel, and, dc.scrying Clarissa, 
who was standing near her, plucked her by the sleeve. 

Come out of this,” said she; ” T want to talk to 
you, and I don't want to distinguish myself by being 
sick in |>ublic.” 

“ I must confess,” said Clarissa, while 'ihe was being 
hurried towards the ^unoccupied corner of the dsawing- 
room upon which Mrs Antrobus had her eye, ” that 
that last scene was rather disgusting ” 

" Oh, it was simply fillh}^ though I don’t know 
that it was quite as bad as the first one. That woman 
^Ught to be dragged through a horse-pond or made to 
Stand in the pillory.” 

don't like Mrs. Hamley's books," said Clarissa, 
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and I am not even sure that some of her terriWe 
script ions are true; but- ** 

” There’s no ‘ but ’ in the question ; you ought to be 
ashamed of having such a shameless creature in your 
house. I’m no prude ; one doesn’t command a regi* 
ment—at least, I mean one isn’t a commanding officer’s 
wife—for so many years witliout knowing what scamps 
some men can be. But, upon my word and honour, I 
believe the worst of them would blush to ]>ehave like 
your innocent-looking little friend in there! What 
does she mean > Wliat is she driving at with all that 
nastiness ? I suppose' the revolting death of the man 
was intended to be a sort of retribution lor his sinsj 
but, by her own showing, the woman was every bit 
as bad. I have no patience with such indecent and 
immoral nonstmse! ” 

Clarissii smiled, not being much affronted by this in¬ 
dignant outburst, so characteristic ot the typical British 
matron. 

” You take the good, old-fashioned view,” she re¬ 
marked ; ” you stick to theories which, I quite admit, 
have been found to work out extremely comfortably— 
for men. But really the other view—the modern view 
—is not quite such tremendous nonst'nse as you think. 
There is a good deal to be said lor it,” 

There is indeed a great deal to be SJiid in support of 
it, as most of us know, to our sorrow, and Clarissa started 
glibly with her too-faniiliar thesis.- However, she was 
not suffered to proceed very far. 

” My good woman,” broke in Mrs. Antrobus, ** what 
is the use of talking like that ? You may talk until 
you are black in the face, but 5 "ou won’t alter the laws, 
ol Nature. Suppose men do have the best of it; suppose 
it is better fun to be a man than to be a woman—^wh^i 
then ? You can no more make yourself into a map 
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tl^n the frog in the fable could turn himself into an 
ox; and the result of these rfdiculous claims on the 
part of women is only that they deprive themselves 
of the happiness which Providence meant them to enjoy. 
Take your own case, for instance-” 

“ I would rather not take my own case, please/* 
interrupted Clarissa. 

** Very likely ; but I would rather take it. In fact, 
I am here to take it. Why are you going in for all this 
rubbish, which you don’t really like, and in which you 
don't really believe ? Why are you thoroughly unhappy, 
in spite of your money and your chea]! celebrity ? Simply 
because you have chosen to quarrel with a very good 
fellow, who might hav(' been a much lx*tter fellow if 
you had given him half a chance. Don’t interrupt! 
I'm going to have my say out, and then you can have 
jmurs. I don’t deny that you had grievances; I don't 
deny that your husband gave you some n'luson to l)C 
displeased with him out in Ceylon; but what I do make 
so bold as to assert is that you were very nearly as 
much to blame as he was at the time, and that you 
are punishing yourself and your little girl quite as much 
as you are punishing him now. When Ouy Luttrell 
joined us, I suppose everybody but you knew he had 
been rather wild in his youth, and some of us may have 
wondered what sort of a husband he was likely to make; 
but he was devoted to you—as indeed he is still, for 
the matter of that—and it only rested with you to 
domesticate him completely. Instead of doing that, 
you must needs put on airs of .superiority and make 
home so dull for him that he was driven to seek amuse¬ 
ment elsewhere/* 

Mrs. Antrobus paused, not because she had finished, 
hut to take breath, and Clarissa struck in with,— 

I am sure you mean to be kind; but you only half 
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understand. I could, and did, forgive my husbaad % 
many things which he did not seem to think required 
forgiveness; but there were others which made me feel 
that it was impossible for us to go on living together. 
Why you should say that he is devoted to me, I cannot 
imagine; he is fond of Netla, after a fashion, I know. 
But if he had cared in the lejist for me, he never would 
have behaved as he did when—when—I dare say you 
have forgotten all about it—when my little boy died/* 

“ My dear,” answered Mrs. Antrobus, her hard faco 
softening, ‘‘ you must not expect men to feel as we do 
about babies; it isn't in them. They think it a far 
greater misfortune to lose a good, faithful horse or dog, 
whom iht‘y knew and who knew them, than a squalling 
infant who is no more to be distinguished from other 
infants by their eyes than one thoroughbred is to be 
distinguished from another by mine. Besides, you won’t 
make me believe that you have deliberately condemned 
your husband to go to the deuce for no worse offence 
than that.” 

” I don't know what you mean by ' going to the 
deuce,' ” said Clarissa. 

"You would if you saw him. That is, unless you are 
an even greater fool than 1 take you for. The long and 
the short of it is that the poor fellow is in despair. He 
is fond of you, whatever you may be pleased to say, 
and you yourself admit that he is fond of the child. 
Well, he sees plainly enough that he is to be banished 
from you both for the rest of his days, and he has nothing 
to do, nor anything particular to live ^oi. Consequently,^ 
as I say, he is going to the deuce; and I’m sure I, for 
one, don't wonder at it.” 

* ” It is quite impossil'le-” began Clarissa. 

" It is no such thing ! ” interrupted the other. ” For 
him to make advances would, I grant you, be ahnOst 
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ixlkpo^bi^: it was not by his wish that this split took 
j^ce, and he could hardly sue ibv a reconciliation wWch 
would make him a rich man, as well as a happy one. 
But it wouldn’t cost you very much to put your two¬ 
penny-halfpenny pride m your pocket and send for him. 
What’s the sense of being miserable all round, when a 
few words would set everything light ^ ” 

Mrs. Antrobus was by no means at the end of her 
arguments; but at this moment Clarissa was called away, 
and the two ladies did not meet again that evening. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


MR. LOOSEMORE SUSTAINS A REBUFF. 

It was Paul Liittrell who, in a rather peremptory man¬ 
ner, cut short his sister-in-law's conversation with Mrs. 
Antrobus. 

If you can spare me five or ten minutes before I 
go away, I shall be much obliged," he said ; and Clarissa 
acceded to his request without demur, ])artly because 
she had fallen into the halut of obeying him, and partly 
because she was glad of an excuse for leaving Mrs. 
Antrobus’s questions and representations unanswered. 

However, she began to think that she had fallen out 
of the frying-pan into the fire when the Reverend Paul, 
after leading her into the now deserted boudoir, attacked 
her sternly with—“ Really, Clarissa, you are exceeding 
all bounds! It just comes to this, that if you want 
decent |)eople to come to yoiir house at all, you will 
have to revise your visiting-list," 

“You moan Mrs. Hamloy, I suppose," said Clarissa; 
“ 1 am sorry she shocked you; but oven if some of her 
writing isnH in quite the best taste, she is sincere, I 
think, and nobody denies, I believe, that her own life is 
perfectly respectable." 

“ I know nothing about Mrs. Hamley," answered 
Paul, who was looking very cross; “I did not arrive 
until after she had concluded her reading—which, by 
all accounts, 1 am to be congratulated upon having 
missed. What I was, not so fortunate as to miss was 
the recital of one of his own poems by your friend, 
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Mr. I-oosemore. You were not in the room at the time* 
I noticed, and perhaps it is ju^ as well that you were 
not. All I can tell you is that, if he were to come down 
into my parish, where, as you know, we are not exactly 
mealy-mouthed, and if he were to dare to read such 
abominations aloud to a mixed audience of men and 
women, the men would chuck him neck and crop into 
the river before he n^ached the middle of his perform¬ 
ance." 

" Dear me! Well, I hope for his sake, then, that he 
will refrain Irom visiting the Kast End. But I iun 
afraid I can't promise to strike out the name of a great 
poet from those of my acquaintances because, according 
to you, he would not be appreciated by costermongers." 

" A great fiddlestick I" returned Paul contemptuously. 
** If you don’t know the difference between a poet and a 
man who has acquired a certain facility for melodious 
verse-writing, you have still a great deal to learn. And 
indeed, Clanssa, it is a melancholy fart that you still 
have a great d(*a] to learn, little though you may be 
disposed to acknowledge it." 

" You have at least." observed CLirissa wdth pink 
checks, " the comfort of reflecting that you never miss 
an opportunity of coirecting my ignorance by telling 
me all that you know. But pc^rhaps even that doesn't 
comprise the whole sum of human knowledge." 

** Perhaps not; but you must allows me to give you 
credit for being a little less well-informed tharf I am 
respecting Mr. Alfred I.oosemore. Otherwise, I am con¬ 
vinced that you w’ould never have permitted p<*ople to 
couple your name wdth his, as I am sorry to say that 
they are doing," 

" Oh, is that it ? " said Clarissa, w^ho was now thor- 
otighly angry; " I thought it was only his poem that you 
bisected to. Well, the next time you hear my name 
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coupled with Mr, Loosemore's, you can say that I con^*' 
sider it a great honour to be one of his friends. As we 
have been out of town, I haven’t met him for a longf 
time; but I hope to see much more of him, now that 
we have returned.” 

” You must excuse my telling you that you are a very 
silly woman,” said the Reverend Paul severely. 

” Must I ? I confess I don’t quite sec why. I should 
be sorry to have to remove your name from the visiting- 
list in which you take such a kindly interest; but really, 
if you claim the privilege of insulting me as often as 
you please, 1 shall begin to doubt whether I had not 
better Ix'gin the work of revision with you.” 

Paul wras given to being dictatorial, and he had been 
considerably ruffled ; but he was not so foolish as to 
lose his temper. 

“ Come, Clarissa,” said he, ” we mustn’t quarrel, 
whatever happens. 1 apologize for calling you silly, 
though I can’t say that I have changed my opinion yet. 
I shall change it, and admit as much very gladly, when 
you drop that fellow; and 1 arn sure you would drop 
him if you really understood what he is. That poem 
of his w'as atrocious, and his having the face to recite it 
in your house was more atrocious still, in my opinion; 
but I ought to have remembered that you didn’t hear it. 
Please, forgive me if I spoke more rudely than I had 
any right to do.” 

Clarissa accepted the olive-branch. After all, she was 
fond of her brother-in-law, and had no wish to fall out 
with him. But friendly relations became endangered 
once more when Paul proceeded to deliver what hO 
meant to be a very considerately-worded little lectui^ 
upon the perils inseparable from her position. Soiao 
ladies might, he said, if their tastes inclined them ttiat 
way, run the risk of receiving persons of evil reputa* 
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imn, !mt not a lady so young and so unfortunately 
deprived of any natural protector as she. To despise 
scandal and gossi]; was all very well; but it was neither 
wise nor right to give the scandalmongers an excuse; 
and what could any woman expect who showed herself 
in the Park with Mr. Alfred Loosemore lolling beside 
her in her carriage ? 

** Ah," said Clarissa, drawing her brows together, 
** you have been talking with Guy, I see." 

“ Well, yes, I have been talking with him once or 
twice lately; although it must l>e several w<‘eks, I 

think, since he last mentioned-Oh, here the man 

comes I I had Ix'tter be off, or I shall be tcUing him 
what I think of him before I can stop myself. I was' 
going to say a word or two to you about Guy; but 
that will keep. Shall I find you at home it I call, some 
day soon, between five and six q’clock ? " 

" Yes, I dare say you will," answered Clarissa, looking 
more resigned than delighted. 

Mr. Alfred Loosemore advanced, with a slow step and 
an unctuous smile, to say what a charming evening he 
had spent, and to take leave of his hostess. Clarissa 
always haled shaking hands with him, and was always 
glad if she happened to have a glove on when that form 
of salutation was gone through. ♦ 

Presently she saw his broad back and his wiry head 
of hair disapjxjaring through the doorway, while a few 
words of the bland gallantries which he was addressing 
to tlie lady at his elbow were wafted to her ears. " I 
' think," she remembered Madeline saying to her once, 
that he is a perfect pig 1 " Clarissa was angry with 
him, as well as with several other people, including her¬ 
self, and under such circumstances it is always a comfort 
to be provided with a specific cause for complaint against 
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Consequently she was not altogether displeased when, 
late on the ensuing afternoon, Mr. Alfred Loosemore was 
ushered into her presence. She did not want to see 
him. Still, since he had come, she would take that 
opportunity, she thouglit, of administering the rebuke 
which he had earned. So he had no stxiner made him¬ 
self quite comfortable in a very low casy-chair than 
she began :— 

“ I was not in the room when you were so kind as to 
read one of your p(x'Tns aloud last night, Mr. Loose- 
more; hut 1 am afraid, fiom what I heard afterwards, 
that you did not make a very hap])y choice. I hope^ 
if you ever honour me in that way again, you will be a 
little more careful.” 

“ Were they sho<'k('d ? ” asked the j)oet with languid 
amusement. ” How nice of them ! One so seldom gets 
the chance of shocking anybody nowadays—which is a 
distinct loss, you know,” 

” Is it?” said Clarissa niitly. “Well, I supjx)se 
there will he no gn^at difficulty about shocking people 
of average refiiu'ment so long as lh(‘ highways and 
byways ol every large town remain what they are now. 
I should have thought that you aimed at something a 
little higher and a less easy of accomplishment 

than thatf” 

*' Mv dear Lady I-uttrell, what have I done that you 
should accuse me of cheiishing lofty ideals ? ” 

“If you leally do not believe in what you affect to 
believe, 1 am sorry for it,” said Clarissa coldly. ** I, 
at all events, am quite serious.” 

“ Of course you are; and nothing could be more 
becoming to you. I often wish,” continued Mr. Loose- 
more, throwing back his head meditatively—” might 1 
li^t a cigarette ? Thanks so much — I often wish that 
I could get some capable artist to paint you, as yoh 
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s^d tipon the platform, with those wonderful, short¬ 
sighted eyes of yours gazing far away above the heads 
of the nonentities who are listening to you, and as you 
declaim your delicious paradoxes with all the air of an 
inspired prophetess. I used to dabble in that form of 
art myself once mx)n a time—there are so few forms of 
art in which 1 have not dabbled—but I fear that my 
neglected caj^acities would be hardly equal to doing 
you justice. They considered me quite a promising 

pupil in Paris, I remember; still-” 

“ Did they ? ” interrupted Clarissa, wlio was less 
anxious to Ix' entertained with Mr. Loos<*more’s remin¬ 
iscences than to elicit from him an exjdanation of his 
remarks n*sj)erting herself. “ But what do you mean 
when you say that I declaim jiaradoxes ? 

“ Ah, now 1 have got myself into trouble ! It i.s .so 
terrible to be asked what one means ! But when you 
come to think of it, are we not all paradoxes ? Is not 
life itself paradoxical ^ And would it he half as de¬ 
lightful as it is if it wea* not ^ " 

“ I don’t think that life for tlu* majority of the people 
is at all delightful, and I think that you are talking very 
great nonsense,” returned Clarissa with some asjxjrily. 

“ How cliarming you look when you are angry ! ” 
exclaimed the ixK-t lazily. ” It is inexcusable of me to 
say things that make you angrv; yet ”—he waved his 
plump hand towards her, as she sal upright in her chair, 
frowning at him—” who could deny that there iis my 
sufficient excuse ? ” 

Now all this was extremely impertinent, and Clarissa 
wa.s determined to let him see that she thought so. She 
desired to be informed—yes or no—whether he was or 
was not in sympathy with the ” movement ” which she 
and others had so much at heart. If not, she was sure 
, that she might speak for her friends as well as herself 
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in saying that they would rather dispense with his 
presence at future meetings. 

' ** And indeed,’* she was provoked into adding (for the 
broad smile with which this announcement was received 
was enough to provoke anybody), I do not quite 
understand what, in that case, can be the object or 
meaning of your visits to me.” 

It was a positive fact that she did not understand; 
b’ut to exjx'ct Mr. Alfred Loosemore to believe that 
would have been much the same thing as expecting 
him to believe that he himself did not understand women, 
which would have been j)alpably absurd. He at onco 
made the reply foi which he considered that he had 
been virtually asked, and made it in terms so unam¬ 
biguous, a<Tompanied by gestures so alarming, that for 
one moment he was in imminent danger of having his 
face .slap])cd. 

Happily, Clarissa regained control over her scattered 
senses in time to avoid so undigniiied a method of re¬ 
taliation as that; l)ut in the matter of verbal ca‘‘tigation 
she did her liest to give this imjx‘nitcnt offender his due. 
Impenitent he was, and remained, after she had said 
all that she had to say. Worse than that, he remained 
incredulous. Very likely, also, exjx^rience had taught 
him that feminine rebuke’s should not be accepted too 
literally. So he ru'shed light-licartcdly upon his own 
destruction. 

“You make me feel like a very naughty boy indeed,'* 
he declared; “ but do I really deserve to be whipped 
or put in a corner ? Can I help loving you ? And, 
since I do love you, isn’t it my duty, as avoII as my right, 
to^say so ? If that is not the meaning iM the cioctrine 
that you preach, then I have been sitting humbly and 
admiringly at your feet all this long time under a total 
misapprehension. ” 
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'"You most certainly have/' returned Clarissa, ‘Mf 
you imagine that I have ever piftached the doctrine that 
it can be any man's right or duty to sjwak of love to a 
married woman.” 

”A manicd woman? Allans done! Surely, if you 
meant to toll us anything at all, you meant us to under¬ 
stand that you were not tliat ! 1 have always thought 

that your strongest argument against the institution 
of marriage—an argument in which I (‘iitirely agree— 
was that it prohibits, or professes to jiroliibit, subse¬ 
quent affaires dc ccrur** 

* ” That will do,” exclaimed Clarissa, exasperated beyond 
endurance; “ what I have said .about marriage may 
have been misunderstood by some people. I have 
expressed mysedf badl>', and have conveyed false impres- 
sioas, no doubt. But 1 really cannot plead guilty to 
having ever said or done anything to justify the extraor¬ 
dinary conclusion at wliich you apjx’ar to have arrived, 
I assure you that ne^"e^ —never by any possibility 1— 
could we have been man and wife*. The bare idea of 
my failing in love with you—ox indeed of any woman’s 
falling in Iovt with you—strikes me as being almost too 
ludicrous to be revolting \ ” 

This very iinenjuivocal statement had the effect of 
bringing conviction home to the soul of the poet. He 
jmse, with such grace and dignity as he could command 
under rather trying circumstances, and prepared to take 
his departure. * 

” You ar^—pardon me !—a little bit incon‘ji.stent and 
just a little bit absurd, dear Lady Luttreli,” said he, 
*^You want, I gather, to nm with the hare and hunt 
with the hounds—w’hich is alw’ays a rather difficult 
performance to carry through successfully. Of course 
i apologize for having, as it seems, so completely mis¬ 
taken the nature of your sentiments; but I really do 
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not think that I owe any apology to Sir Guy Luttrell» 
or to you as Sir Guy Luttrell’s nominal wife.” 

But when her visitor had left her, Clarissa could not 
help thinking how Guy would have enjoyed lifting the 
j)Oor cieature up with one of his strong arms while he 
laid a hunting-crop across his back with the other. If 
Guy were only different in some resjiects from what he, 
unhappily, was ! If it were only true, as Mrs. Antrobus 
had ridiculously asserted, that he was still devoted to 
her ! 

But it was not Guy who startled Clarissa out of a 
despondent brown-study ; it was Netta’s nurse; an<J^- 
the woman's face, as well as her voice, displaced a good 
deal of uneasiness. 

“ If you j)lcasL*, my lady,” said she, “ would you come 
and see Miss Netta ? She do complain so of her head 
and her throat, and she's that feverish I'm almost afraid 
she must be sickening for something.” 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 


PALLID FEAR. 

-l 

Clarissa, forgetting all about the subjerts with which 
she had been so pn‘Occupied, rushed up to the nui'sery, 
three stejis at a time, and was met, wlien stic opened the 
door, by one of the* saddest sounds in the world—the 
sound of a child’s low, irrcprt‘ssible sobbing. Netta was 
not much given tfj tears ; she had always been taught 
that such displays of emotion were unworthy and dis¬ 
graceful ; but the pain in her head and her throat was 
so great that she had been unable to restrain herself, 
and now on her mother’s appearance she hastened to 
offer a feeble little apology. 

** I can’t stoj> them, motlicr; they iiill come 1 ” she 
said pointing nadnlly to the heavy drops which trembled 
upon her e 5 Tlash<*s, 

*' What is it, my darling ? ” asked Clarissa, taking the 
child upon her knee. 

** Oh, I’m so bad !—I'm so bad ! ” was all thiit the 
small sufferer could moan as she nestled down with 
her head upon her mother’s shoulder. 

The nursery governess .stood looking on svmj)atheti<!ally. 

“ If there ’s any danger of an infectious disease, you 
bad better go away at once, Miss Stevens. Nurse and I 
can do all that is necessary until the doctor comes.” 

The doctor, when he arrived, could not or would not 
allay Clarissa’s apprehensions. It was quite impossible, 
be declared, on being begged at least to say that there 
was no risk of typhoid or diphtheria, to pronounce an 
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opinion upon the case in its present stage. In all proh^' 
ability decisive symptoms would show themselves by 
the following morning, when he would return. For the 
moment, there really was not much to be done; though 
he would write a prescrij)tion, which he hoped mi^t 
relieve the child's head a little. Then he asked several 
questions as to where his patient had been lately, nodde<^ 
rather gravely when he was informed that she had been 
away from home, and so left Clarissa to face as best 
she might some twelve or fourteen houis of agonised 
suspense. 

She sat up in the nursery all thiough that long night, 
refusing to l)c relieved m lier watch ; and when she was 
not reading fairy tales or talking to the (hild, who dozed 
fitfully but did not obtain much rest, she suffered in 
advance every horror tliat could be in store for her. 
Typhoid, contracted at Hastings—that, she was sure, 
would prove to be Nelta’s malady; and that it would 
terminate fatally seemed to her, in those dark hours, to 
be a foregone conclusion. What with fear and what 
with st'lf-reproach, she had made a sorry spectacle of 
herself by the time that the doctor reappeared in the 
morning, and he looked at her with surprise and dis¬ 
approbation when he heard that she had not been tO 
bed at all. 

" This won't do, Lady Luttrell," said he, drawing her 
aside, after he had made an examination of his patient; 
** you must take ordinary precautions, unless you wish 
to be the next victim: and if you have never had scarlet 
fever-” 

** Oh, is it only scarlet fever ? How thankful I ami'* 
e3?fclaimed Clarissa. " I felt certain that it must be 
something worse! " 

‘'Well, scarlet fever is bad enough to satisfy most 
people," observ'ed the doctor, smiling; " but, so far as 
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<>ne can judge at present, your little girl has everythihg 
^ her favour. Only, if you insist upon helping to nurse 
her, as I suppose you will, you must obey orders, please ; 
and the first order I have to give you is to keep your¬ 
self in ^ healthy a state as you |X)ssibly can.” 

Two days later, when the fever was mnning its course 
without complications, but had not reached its height, 
a card was brought to Clarissa, who had secluded her¬ 
self from the rest of the household Ix'hind a barrier of 
sheets, impregnated with disinfectants; and she was 
informed that the gentleman who had sent it up wished 
particularly to speak to her, if only for a few minutes. 
She was off duty just then, the trained nurse who had 
been engaged having taken her place; so she advanced to 
the top of the stan case and called down to Paul Luttrcll, 
who was standing in the hall,— 

** Netta is going on quite well, but she can’t turn the 
corner for another three or four days, I believe. I mustn’t 
come any nearer to you, for 1 am full of the germs of 
scarlet fever.” 

” Oh no, you aren’t,” returned Paul, wlio had come 
halfway up the stairs to m(*et her ; ” you won’t have 
any germs about you yet awhile. And if you had, 1 
shouldn’t be alarmed; I am constantly \’isiling scarlet- 
fever patients.” 

With a little persuasion she was induced to de.scend 
and to accompan\' him into the drawing-room, where 
he sat down, remarking that he had had a rather* long 
walk. 

” And you promised to grant me an interv iew some 
day soon, if you rememlx r,” he added, smiling. ” The 
teil object of my visit-” 

** Oh, your real object wasn’t to inquire for Netta, 
she interjected sharply. 

, “ Of course I wanted to hear how Netta was ; and no 
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dbubt I could have heard from the servants withoiit 
disturbing you. But there is just one thing, perhap$^ 
which ought to take precedence even of a mother's duty 
to her child, and that is-" 

‘‘ Oh, a wife’s duty to her husband, I suppose,” inter* 
nipted Clarissa impatiently. ” But must I really be 
worried with all this now ? It is so useless, and I am 
so very tired of it; and hasn’t everything that couM 
be said upon the subject l)een said ? ” 

” I don't know,” answered Paul; ” but I should think 
not. At all events, T have something to say to you now 
which I haven’t .said before. I am going, for the first 
time, to appeal to your pity and to—what shall I say?— 
your better feeling. You have discarded, I iHilieve—or 
you pretend to have discarded—the religion which seems 
to me essential and indispensable; but you must have 
filled its vacant ])lace with some other more or less vague 
form of religion, and you will probably agree with me 
that no form of religion can be worth much which does 
not involve self-abnegation.” 

” I know so well what is coming ! ” sighed Clarissa. 
” Guy is falling into bad habits, and it is my business 
to save him from himself; isn't that it ? Was I so bril¬ 
liantly successful at a time when I might have been 
supposed to have some little influence over him ? Were 
his habits so exemplary m those days ? What I am 
perfectly conscious of is that he has been a heavy loser 
in point of money by our separation ; but that is through 
his choice, not mine. I have always been, and I always 
shall be, ready and willing to surrender the half of whit 
I possess to him.” 

” And you must be aware that he will never be rea<ty 
or willing to accept a sixpence from you. So far, 
pride is absolutely right and justifiable, I think. 
truth, I firmly believe, is that pride and nothing else is 
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keepings you two apart. You, for the lack of something 
hotter to do, are making your liouse the meeting-place 
of a set of grotesque lilxjrtines; while he- 

“ Well,” said Clarissa as the orator paused; *' what 
is he doing ? ” 

” He is taking lo drink, if you wdsh to have the fact 
plainly stated. What I have seen on more than one 
occasion lately makes it impossible for me to doubt that 
that is what he is doing, and indeed he scarcely denies it.” 

” I am afiaid,” said Clarissa coldly, ” that I have 
neither the skill nor the exi)erience which aie required 
for the reform of confirmed inebriates.” 

” Now, Clarissa, don’t take up that tone with me, 
whose trade it is to go lo and fro from week’s end to 
week's end among men and women who have brought 
trouble upon themselves through their sins and their 
follies. Guy is not a confirmed inebriate; but he will 
end by drinking himself to death, all the same ; and if 
he does, you--and you alone—will Ixj to blame for it. 
That is why 1 apjx*aled to your pily. Now I have 
obeyed my conscionre, and you must act as you please. 
Only one thing T am sure you will admit : if he wishes 
it, he has a right to see Nett a.” 

” But not now! ” exclaimed Clarissa; ” you forgot the 
risk of infection. Why, I should not dream of allowing 
him to enter her room, even if he were living in the 
house,” 

Paul laughed. Clarissa’s words, as well as somrthing 
which he saw in her face, had told him as much as he 
wanted to know. 

” Whatever .shortcomings may he laid to Guy’s charge,” 
he remarked, ” cowardice, I believe, has never been 
numbered amongst them. It is not fear of infection that 
U, likely to keep him out of his daughter's room when he 
hears that she is ill. He hasn't heard yet, 1 believe.” 
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Then I do hope/' said Clarissa earnestly, ** that ^he 
will not be told. Why should he be told ? Of course^ 
if there should be any "—she paused, and then brought 
out the* word with an effort—“any danger, I would 
let him know. Yes, if that comes—but 1 pray and 
believe that it won't—I promise you that I will send 
for him at once." 

Netta's was a somewhat sharp attack of the fever; 
the child's mind often wandered, and at such moments 
she would keep calling for her father in piteous, forlorn 
accents to which nobody could listen quite unmovesd. 
To be sure, she never asked for him when she was in 
full possession of her senses ; but that was almost worse, 
because theie were occasional mute interrogations in her 
eyes, and because she had evidently realized that men^ 
tion of him would not be welcome. Meanwhile Clarissa 
was informed that Sir Guy called twice every day to 
inquire how liis dauglitor was, although he sent no 
message, and made no attempt to enter the house. She 
was decidedly displeased with Paul for having told of 
the child’s illness. 

But any censure that may have been due to want of 
sense and consideration should have fallen upon Mr» 
Dent, who had been Guy’s actual informant, and who 
insisted very strongly upon the propriety of pushing 
investigations no furtlior th;in the doorstep. 

“ You could not be of the slightest use/’ the old 
gentleman urged, “ and I am afraid you might be a 
good deal in the way. I suppose 1 am at least as nervoqs 
and as anxious as you are; but, since it isn’t'in our 
power to help Clarissa, the next best thing for us to do 
is to refrain fiom bothering her.” 

♦The truth was that Mr. Dent did not wish Guy to 
brave the danger of infection. Netta, he trusted, would 
shake off the malady, as children, when they are taken 
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&ve!y care of, generally do, and would be none the worse 
for it; Qarissa, too, must take her chance — there was 
no help for that. But there would be only a poor chance, 
he suspected, for a man of Guy’s age, and in Guy's state 
of health. 

** When Netta gets well,” he told Guy, “ she will have 
to be taken away somewhere for change of air; but I 
should think they would be back in London by the 
beginning of the summer, and then you will be able to 
see her again. I can arrange meetings l^etweeii you at 
ray house, ^'Ou know, as I did before ; for you naturally 
won't care to call at her mother’s house.” 

” How do I know tiiat I shall ever see her again ? ” 
the younger man asked rather hoarsely. “ How do I 
know that she is going to get well ? it is all very fme 
for you. Mr. Dent; you talk at your ease ; you have 
never had children of your own, and you don’t under¬ 
stand. But this is trying me rather too highly, I can 
tell you; I don’t promise that I shall be able to stand 
it much longer.” 

Guy’s forbearance was not to be put to the test mucli 
longer; for one e%^cning, when he presented himself as 
usual in Cadogan (iardens, the butler, instead of an¬ 
swering his question, said,— 

Would you please to step in, sir ? Her ladyship 
Would like to speak to you.” 

Is anything the matter ? ” asked Guy apprehen¬ 
sively. ” Is Miss Netta worse ? ” • 

The man looked down. ” 1 believe the doctor didn’t 
speak quite so hopefully to-day, sir,” he replied. 

So Guy, with blanched cheeks and a tremor of the 
limbs which he could not subdue, crossed the threshold, 
prepared for the very worst. 



CHAPTER XL. 


CLARISSA LOWERS HER COLOURS. 

The room on the ground floor into which Guy was shown 
wa.s untenanted, so that he had time to take himself 
in hand and recover at least some outward show of 
composure. 

Guy was so constituted that pain of any kind alwa}^ 
made him angry ; and it was an angry, threatening face 
that he turned towards his wife’s drawn and haggard 
one when she appeared in the doorway. But he did 
not speak, because, to tell the truth, he was so much 
afraid of what she might l>e going to say that his ques¬ 
tion stuck in his throat. What she did .say was,— 

I promised Paul that I would send for you if'—if 

there was any change for the worse, and-” 

I don’t know anything about your promises to Paul,** 
interrupted Guy roughly, and I don't care what they 
were. What about the child ? Do you mean that she 
is not going to get over this ? ” 

** We can’t tell,” Clarissa answered. The crisis is 
over; but she does not seem to have rallied as we hoped 
that she would, and yesterday I could s<'o that the doctor 
was not satisfied. So this morning I asked him whether 
there was any danger, and he said there was. .That is 
all I know,” Clarissa concluded, raising her heavy-lidded 
eyes for a moment. 

^ ** Danger ? ** he repeated sharply — what sort of 
danger ? Are you doing anything ? Have you tak^ 
any steps to obtain a second opinion ? You clon*t 
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propose to sit still with your hands before you, I pre¬ 
sume, and wait idly for the end to come/' 

Clarissa glanced at him with a sort of dull wonder. 

** We can easily have a consultation, if you wish," she 
said; “ but it will do no good. There is nothing the 
matter, except that Netla’s strength is exhausted: her 
heart is weak, they say. The doctor docs not think it 
at all likely that there will he an immediate change, one 

way or the other ; only-" 

" Only she might sink at any moment. Is that 
it?" 

Clarissa made a sign of assent, anti gazed out with 
lustreless eyes at the white road, where a high wind 
was raising swirling clouds of dust. After a minute of 
silence, Guy said,— 

“ I Suppose I can go up to her room ? ” 

" Yes; I will take you up there. She sleeps a great 
deal now, but when she is awake she always asks for 
you. Slie Ls really anxious to see you now, I think; 
when she was delirious, one did not pay so much atten¬ 
tion to what she said, of course." 

She has been asking for me all this time, then ? " ex¬ 
claimed Guy. " And you did not consider it your duty 
to say a word to me ? " 

Clarissa turned away from the window and sighed 
wearily. “ There was the risk of infection to lx* thought 
of, and the risk still remains. However, as Paul said, 
that will .scarcely deter you." * 

^ Guji responded only by a grunt, and moved towards 
the door, which he held ojx*n for her. Tlius, without 
exchanging another word, they mounted the staircase, 
Clarissa leading the way, and passed through the swing- 
door which separated the schoolroom and the nurseries 
,ihom the rest of the house. 

The child was only half awake, and blinked at him, 
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knitting her brows, without recognizing him. Her 
cheeks had fallen in, and there was no vestige of colour in 
them; yet she looked *50 much less ill than he had ex¬ 
pected that he could not help ejaculating, “ Come I this 
isn’t such a shocking bad job, after all. We’ll beat the 
doctors yet ! ” 

At the sound of his voice Netta broke into a glad little 
cry. ‘‘ O father, I did want you so ! Why didn’t you 
come before ? ” 

She held out her small, wasted hands, and Guy was 
stooping over lier to kiss her when a black arm, adorned 
with a broad white linen cuff, was thrust before his face, 
while at the same time his coat-tails were violently 
jerked from behind. 

” No, if you please, sir,” said the sick-nurse, who was 
the owner of the arm, decidedly; ” by the doctor’s 
orders, there must be nothing of that sort.” 

Well, if there was to be no kissing, it was at least 
permitted to the father and daughter to remain hand in 
hand while they embarked upon a prolonged desultory 
conversation, during which both Clarissa and the nurse 
withdrew. They had a hundred things to to one 
another ; but it was Guy who did most of the talking. 
After the first excitement of seeing him had passed off, 
and after she had given him a description of her holiday 
at Hastings, Netta fell back upon her pillows, and her 
eyelids closed involuntarily. She was not asleep, And 
she squeezed his fingers every now and then to let him 
know that she was listening; but the effort of articula¬ 
tion was evidently too much for her. So he remained 
there, chatting cheerily about any subject that came 
into his head, and planning all manner of expeditioiiS 
for the good time coming, when she should be strong 
enough to get about again, until at length her gra^ 
relaxed and her breathing became more slow and reghlar. 
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Th^a he rose and stole on tiptoe into the adjoining room, 
where he found the nurse alone, » ^ 

I have persuaded her ladyship to go and lie down 
until the doctor comes/^ the woman said. “ She really 
ought to take more rest/* 

I dare say she ought/’ answered Guy. “ Now, tell 
me honestly, please, what do you think of this case ? ” 

" Well, sir/’ answered the nurse, who was a stout, 
pleasant-looking woman approaching middle age, “ 1 
can't say I think any too well of it; though I’ve seen 
many a worse one rocov^er. So long as she can go on 
taking nourishment we needn’t feci much alarm ; but 
there’s great weakness, you see—very great weakness.” 

” People don’t die of weakness, unless they’re allowed 
to die,” Guy declared resolutely. “ Look here: on the 
day that my little girl is pronounced out of danger you 
shall have a cheque for a hundred pounds.” 

The nurse smiled. ” I shouldn’t l^e allowed to take 
that, sir,” she replied; ” but you may dejxjnd upon me 
to do all that can Ixj done, without any bribe. Oh, 
there’s no offence ; I know how you feel, and it’s true 
enough that money has saved life before now. But 
you’re wrong in thinking that jx*ople don’t die of weak¬ 
ness ; that’s just what they do die of, a great many of 
them,” 

He did not mean to leave the house without having 
seen the doctor; so, while Netta slept, he chatted to 
the nurse, with whom he soon established friendly 
relations. 

After a time Clarissa reappeaicd, accompanied by the 
doctor, and as soon as the visit of iasjjection was at an 
end Guy followed the latter downstairs. 

” Better; certainly a little better since the morning,” 
was the satisfactory verdict returned ; ” perhaps seeing 
you has done her good. But I must warn you, Sir Guy, 
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that for a long time after she recovers yon and Lady 
Luttfell will have to be very careful of her/^ 

“ You may be sure that she shall bo taken care of, if 
only you undertake that she shall recover." 

“ My dear sir, I should as soon think of undertaking 
to produce rain or fine weather. There is, and there 
must be for some time to come, cause for grave anxiety; 
but hope never did anybody any harm, and it is better 
to be over-sanguine, as you evidently are, than to be 
needlessly despondent, as I fear that Lady Lutlrell is.” 

From that day forth Guy presented himself every 
morning in Cadogan Gardens, and, without let or hin¬ 
drance, took what It pleased him to regard as his turn of 
duty in the sick-room. As soon as Guy put his nose in 
at the door Clarissa walked out of it; they seldom 
exchanged so much as a word; nor was the intruder, for 
his part, at all dissatisfied with an arrangement which 
conceded to him all that he demanded. One day, how¬ 
ever, just as he was about to leave the house, he was 
informed by the butler that her ladyship wished to speak 
to him for a moment, and, on obeying the summons, he 
found her seated at her writing-table. 

“Well,” he said cheerfully—for he was in a much 
better temjxjr by this time than on the occasion of their 
last interview—” I believe it is going to be a case of 
quiUes pour la peur after all.” 

Clarissa sighed heavily. “You may be right,” she 
answered, “ but I dare not hope, I see no real improve¬ 
ment, and even if there were an apparent improvement 
one would not feel safe.” 

“ Come. Clarissa,” said her husband, not unkindly^ 
“you mustn’t make up your mind to look at the datk 
side of things. For the present, what we have to do is' 
to put our heart into the work and show a brave face* 
lliat will be best for our patient as well as for ourselves.** 
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“ Y«s, I know/* answered Clarissa with a wan smile, 
** and I do try to look as if I^believed what I can’t 
believe; but I see little things which I suppose you don’t 
notice, and I am certain that the doctor-” 

She had to break off and press her fingers firmly upon 
her quivering Ups. 

“ My dear girl,” he said gently, ” you are worn-out and 
ill; that is why you are determined to meet trouble 
halfway. As for tlie doctor, if you don’t trust him, 
we'll call in another, or two others. I think myself that 
it would lie more satisfactory to have a consultation.” 

She shook her lioad. ” Oh no, it isn’t that. All the 
doctors in London could tell us no more than we know; 
and I am not a bit ill—only 1 feel somehow as if a 
decree had been ]>ronounced, against which it is useless 
to rebel. But I didn’t send for you to talk in a way 
which you must think very silly. What I wanted to 
tell you was, tliat I am sorry I w.is so rude when you 
came here, one afternoon in tlic winter, and objected 
to my being so much with Mr. Loosemore. At the 
time it seemed to me imj)ertinent of you to interfere, 
and I said I liked and admired the man. which was not 
quite true. Anyliow, I neither like nor admire him now, 
and our acquaintance, I ho}xj, is at an end.” 

** I wa!& sure you would find the fellow out .sooner or 
later,** observed Guy comjx)scdly. ” If you would like 
me to dust his jacket for him, I’ll find an opportunity 
of doing it without creating any public disturbance.*^ 

For one mcment Clarissa's countenance cleaied; she 
broke out into an irrepressible laugh ; and domestic 
di0erences might have been composed there and then 
had Guy known how to profit by the occasion. But 
ho was quite serious; he saw nothing to laugh at; and 
presently Clarissa, too, became once more serious and sad. 
course I don't want you to assault Mr. Loose- 
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more,” she said; ” he wouldp*t be in the least worth 
assaulting, even if he deserved it, I only thought that, 
as I had been in the wrong, it was my duty to apologuse.” 

He went away a little puzzled and a little amused, 
wondering whether she imagined that he was jealous of 
the discomfited Looscmore, and why she should care 
if he were. If he was not jcaloas, it must be owned that 
Clarissa was; and that was one of her reasons for always 
quitting Netla’s room the moment that he entered it. 
The child was happier alone with her father, she thought; 
and what mother could make such an admission to her¬ 
self without a pang? But Clarissa behaved very well 
about it. 

At length there came a dark day when Guy was met, 
on the way to liis wife's house, by a messenger who had 
been despatched to summon him; and the first person 
whom he saw in the hall, when he hurriedly entered, was 
Clarissa. She was deadly pale and trembling from head 
to foot; she caught him by the arm, drew him into the 
room where he liad been kept waiting for her once 
before, and stammered out,— 

” It has come at last—what I have been dreading all 
along I She has had one fainting fit after another, and 
they say—they say " 

Guy made at once for the door ; but Clarissalield him 
back, saying, “ No, not yet 1 For the moment it is 
over, and she is better; but she must not be startled 
or excited. Only the doctor thought you ought to be 
at hand in case—in case of this happening again.” She 
added after a break, '' He expects it to happen again. 
He is upstairs, and he says he will not go away until—-” 
Until the end ? ” exclaimed Guy, finishing in horrot'- 
Struck accents the sentence which she had been anat^ 
to force from her lips. ** Good God I is it so bad as 
that ? Can nothing be done ? ” 
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" I don't know!—I don't know I" waikd Clanssa, 
wringing her hands distractedly. • “ Nothing human can 
be done, I believe—it is her heart that is odected, and 
each fresh attack leaves her with less power to resist the 
next—nothing human can be done; but perhaps some¬ 
thing superhuman might. I have prayed day and 
night; but I don’t think there is much use in praying: 
one must deserve to be heard, perhaps, before one's 
prayers can be listened to." She swallowed down, not 
without difficulty, an obstruction in her throat, and went 
on: “ Guy, I want you to say, if you can, that you 
forgive me, and I want to assure you that, if you have 
ever done nio any wrong, it is freely and absolutely 
forgiven. ‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespjiss against us.’ These are the words, 
you know, and they must lx‘ sincerely spoken, or they 
are only a mockery." 

“ My dear," answered Guy, laying his hand upon her 
quivering shoulder, " th< y can be spoken quite sincerely 
by me, I promise you." 

“ Yes; but I don’t know whether you fully under¬ 
stand what I mean. I mean that I am willing—or rather 
that I imjdore—to lx- taken back and to live with you 
again as your wife. You won’t refuse me, will you? 
I will give up eveiything that you dislike ; I will never 
speak at meetings or write for magazines again; 1 will 
try to atone for all the trouble that I have given you. 
If you care at all for me, or for Netta, you won'tdurn 
away from becau«^I have made myself talked about, 
or because I am rich, or for any reason like that! " 

A slight mist clouded Guy’s blue eyes as he took his 
wife's hand and answered gently, " Say no more, my 
dear; we’ll let bygones be bygones." 

^ If h^ spoke with a mental reservation, it was on 
bet account that he made it; for what honourable man 
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cx>uld hold a woman in Clarissa’s agitated condition to 
the strict letter of her word ? For his own part, he had 
never wished to be separated from her, and wished it 
less than ever now that a common calamity had brought 
them close togclher once more. 

She gave a great .sigh of relief. “You arc very good/* 
she said; “ I must try to thank you some other time. 
Will you come upstairs now ? “ 

It was not into Netta's room that they went, but into 
that adjoining it, where Mr, Dent and Paul Luttrell were 
.seated. Presently the doctor stepi)ecl m quietly and 
joined them. ^ 

“ She has dropped off to sloe])/’ said he; “I think 
we may safely assum(‘ that there will 1 h‘ no immediate 
recurrence of tlie alarming symptoms. I am obliged to 
leave you now; but the nurse knows exactly what to 
do in case of an emergency, and I shall be back in the 
course of the afternoon. There has been a marked 
improvement during the last ten minutes. 

Clarissa looked almost triumphant; but Guy, who 
could not share her faith in the efficacy of the remedy 
to which she had had recourse, followed the doctor out 
and asked him point-blank whether there was any hope. 

“ There is always hojie in these cases,” he was told. 
“ The attack may recur in a few hours, or it may not 
recur for a week, or it mav never recur at all.” 

“ But you think it will recur > ” persisted Guy. 

“ Well, if 3 'ou put it in that way—yes; I think so. 
It would not be honest to say Imvthing else to you* 
But you may honestly tell Lady Luttrell that the child 
ha.s rallied in a way which I should not have dared to 
Expect half an hour ago.’* 

So Guy took back that message of comfort, whatever 
it might be worth, with him. 



CHAPTER XLl. 


ILL TIDINGS. 

Madame de Castelmoron was quite unselfishly sorry 
when she heard that her whilom admirer had (‘mbarked 
for West Africa to fight with savage hordes. She there¬ 
fore felt that she had a genuine grievance against Miss 
Luttrcll, whom she did not fail to upbraid. 

“ If only you had deigned to write two words to him, 
as I begged you to d(), he would have been here now, 
and we should all have been enjoying ourselves to¬ 
gether 1 But you have ruined everything by your mis¬ 
placed English prudery." 

Madeline did not mention that she had dc*spatclK*d flie 
two words in question, and that they had altogether 
failed to produce the anticipated result; but she dis¬ 
claimed the .slightest inliuition of blaming anybody, and 
expressed a hojxj that M. de Maiglaive might come safe 
and sound out of the jx'rils insepaiabh^ from a military 
career. 

She was, however, sick at heart, and she had to call 
upon her whole reserve strength of pride and self-coptrol 
in order to maintain the demeanour which her mother 
wished her to maintain. From morning to night she 
was repenting bitterly that .she had sent a man who 
had loved her and whom she loved to distant lands, 
wheAce in all probal)ility he would never return. 

But what is done cannot be undone, and what cannot 
be cured must be endured. It was on a somewhat 
sultiy spring morning that Madeline stole out of the 

II 
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house and strolled off to the shady park, hoping therd>y 
to escape the maternal, lecture which was her due, in 
consequence of her having returned home from a dance 
on the previous evening at the absurd hour of ii p.m. 

She was wandering alone, thinking forlornly what a 
number of years must elapse yet before she would be 
jxjrmitted to claim the privileges of an old maid, when 
the name of De Malglaive suddenly fell upon her ear 
and caused her to glance with interest at the old gentlC’* 
man who had pronounced it. This old gentleman, who 
was seated upon a bench, with his back turned towards 
her, held an open newspaper in liis hand, and was growl¬ 
ing out dissatisfi(‘d comments upon its contents in an 
audible voice. 

Dc Malglaive—that must be the young fellow whom 
one used to sec from time to time when his mother was 
still living; I lemember that somebody told me of his 
having joined this ex|)odition. A pretty affair, ma foi! 
They are pleased to make light of it; but if such a 
disaster had iK'falien our troops under the Empir^, it 
would have been c^uite another .story,” 

Madeline stood still, and her heart stood .still also. 
She listened breathlessly for something further; but 
the old gentleman’s grunts and growls became unintelli¬ 
gible, and she had not the courage to ask him what 
had happened. Presently she hastened back towards 
the town, and, on reaching the Basse Plante, met a 
newspaper boy, from whom slie purchased a copy of 
every journal that he had under his arm. These she 
carried to a lx‘nch which was screened by shrubs iron} 
the public gcaze, and, sitting dowm, was soon in presses- 
won of .such meagre details as had come to hand reject¬ 
ing the annihilation of Colonel Davillier’s column. 

” \Vc have also to deplore the death of the Vicomte d^ 
Malglaive, a young officer of much promise, who 
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while gallantly defending himself against a cloud of 
assailants/' • 

This, then, was the end ; hope was extinguished finally 
and for ever! 

The most crushing calamities fall upon us ; we stagger 
for a moment under the blow, and then proceed on our 
way through life almost as if nothing had hapi^ened. 
So Madeline went home to breakfast, and found her 
mother in the dining-room, dissolved in tears, with a 
newspaper before her. 

“O my child/’ exclaimed the poor lady, “ what a mis¬ 
fortune ! What a terrible, terrible misfortune! ” 

** You have heard, then ? ” said Madeline, vaguely 
wondering at her mother’s excessiv'c grief. 

** I have just read about it. Is it not too horrible ? 
It is enough to make one belicv'e tfiat we must be under 
a curse! Everything goes wrong with us—everything I ” 

“ I did not tliink that you would care so much,” 
Madeline could not help saying. “ If Madame de Mal- 
glaive were not dead, I should understand your lx*ing 
unhappy on her account; but—after all, he was nothing 
to us.” 

Lady Luttrell turned upon her with .sudden indigna¬ 
tion. 

” How can you talk like that ? Have you no heart at 
all? Do you not know tliat it vras you who .sent him 
to that atrocious place, and that his death really lies 
at your door ? ” 

Madeline Uiade no reply. What she felt was not to be 
expressed in words, nor could remorse be of the slightest 

avail. 

The cruel part of it is that I believe you really cared 
for the man as much as you are capable of caring for 
anybody. It was nothing but that wild rubbish which 
le^t from Clarissa that made you refuse him. 
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‘And now it is impofisible for you to make any repara* 
tion—as imjK>ssibk a? it will be for me to—to cease 
regretting your obstinacy.'^ 

Lady Lulticll had been ujKm the point of ending her 
sentence in quite another manner, and indeed she was 
spurred into saying what she had been going to say 
when her daughter answered quietly,— 

“ 1 could not have accepted liiin at the time that he 
asked me, and, as >ou say, leparation cannot be made 
now. I hoped lhat your tears were for him, not for the 
loss of his fortune, which you knew alieady tliat we 
had lost/’ 

“ Oh, I am sorry for him, God knows! Poor, dear 
fellow 1—it is dreadful to think of liis young life being 
cut shoit. But how can 1 hel]> remembering also that 
his death may mean something hke ruin to us ? ” 

Hitherto she had said notliing to her daughter, save 
in general tenns, aliout hei financial straits ; but now, 
being so disconsolate and so hojieless, she poured forth 
the uhole stoiy' of the money advanced upon the mort* 
gage by Madame de Malglaive, and of her inability to 
pay the interest due to Raoul. 

“ He was most kind about it,” said she. ” He prom¬ 
ised to give inslmctions to M. Caj^au.x that I was not 
to be aimoyed. But his death, of course, must change 
everytliing : we shall have a new creditor, who prob¬ 
ably will show us no indulgence, and I am convinced 
that Cayaux will at once In'gin to press tor payment* 

Little could he said to comfort her. One thing, how- 
evei—Madeline was ]>resently informed—she coidd da, 
and that was to Indray to nobody by word or sign how 
^he |)ersonal misfortunes of the Luttrclls had been 
augmented by this check to the arms of the French 
republic. 

** If that man Cayaux suspects that we are frightened, 
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it will be the signal for him to swoop down upon us like 
a hawk ! Lady Luttrell declared. 

For many days the poor lady remained in constant 
terror of being swooped down upon; and although the 
non-appearance of the lawyer IxHame in the long run 
reassuring, she did not cease to tremble every time that 
she heard the door-bell until siic was jjrovidod with a 
fresh cause of anxiety in the news of Netta’s illness. 

Her first impulse, on hearing of this new trouble, was 
to fly post-haste to Cadogan Gardens ; but once more 
lack of the neccssaiy funds confronted her and drew 
from her renewed lamentations. 

Nor did Clarissa’s rather brief letters tend to lessen 
her uneasiness. (Ince she wrote to Guv, and received an 
answer couched in far more sanguine language than his 
wife had employed , but it ^\as impossible to place much 
reliance upon Guy, who always exj^ected things to turn 
out in accordance with his wishes. Meanwhile, dread 
of M. Cayaux dropped into the background, and his 
destined victim harl almost given up exjKH’ting him, 
when one afternmm she startl(‘d Madeline by rushing 
into the drawing-room, with blanched rhccks, and ex¬ 
claiming,— 

“ Here he comes! I have just seen him walking up 
the drive! Mon Dieu! what shall I say to the man ? 
Would it be of any us.% 1 wonder, to ordei him out of 
the house } He w'as afraid of me—or h<* prctenc^cd to 
be—-once upon a time.” 

Bui despaT gave place to astonishment, not unmixed 
with hope, when it was announced that the lawyer 
had called to request the favour of an interview with 
Mademoiselle, not with Madame. 

Madeline hoped for nothing when she .step{x*d into the 
room where the sharp-eyed, grey-whiskered man of law 
Was awaiting her; but she was conscious that her colour 
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came and went under his keen scrutiny, and that his 
errand must be in some way connected with Raoul she 
could not doubt. He bowed low, and after expressing 
a respectful hope that her mother was in the enjoyment 
of good health, handed her a sealed envelope. 

“ I have just received this,’' he said, from the Gover¬ 
nor of Senegambid, who forwarded it to me in obedience, 
it apjxiars, to a last request on the part of my pro¬ 
foundly lamented client, the late Vicomte de Mal- 
glaive.” 

Madeline took the letter, striving in vain to subdue 
the trembling of her fingers, tlianked M. Cayaux. and 
hoped that he would soon go away. But he did not 
seem at all inclined to go. He asked permission to take 
a chair, remarking aj)ologotically that he wa.s no longer 
as young as he had once been. 

“ I ought not to detain you any longer, M. Cayaux/' 
said Madt'line at last, not caring very much if she "did 
offend the man, whose frequent glances at the unopened 
letter which she held betrayed his motives for abusing 
her patience. 

“ I beg a thousand pardons, mademoiselle," he re- 
turned, " but if you would have the goodness to break 
the seal of that envelope and look at its contents before 
I leave, you would do me a re<il service. I find myself, 
to speak frankly, in a position of some difficulty. The 
instructions left to me by the Vicomte were far from 
precise, and amongst the papers forwarded from Senegal 
there is no trace of—of—in short, of such a document 
as one might have exjxicted to discover. It is just pos¬ 
sible that his communication to you may contain some- 
^mg which will help me to decide upon the course that 
I ought to pursue." 

The request was indiscreet and unwelcome, but thene 
wa^ no valid excuse for a refusal. Madeline tore -the 
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envelope open and ran her eye over the letter addressed 
to her—^too rapidly, indeed, to Hake in all that it had 
to say, yet with sufficient deliberation to warrant her 
in assuring M. Cayaux that it dealt with purely private 
and personal matters. There is nothing here that can 
interest or concern you in the least/' she remarked as 
she folded up the sheet. 

The lawyer raised liis eyebrows, depressed the corners 
of his mouth, and said he was sorry to hear it. “ This,” 
he observed, ‘'forces upon me the painful conclusion 
that my late client died intestate, and that his projxjrty 
must be divided amongst those whom the law consti¬ 
tutes his heirs. I had hojied, I confess, that a will 
might have been discovered amongst his pajxTS; I am 
evidently not to blame if no such document exists/' 

” Of course you are not to blame,” answered Madeline. 
” In any case, you can hardly have expected a will to 
be forwarded to me.” 

“ Au fait, that was hardly to be expected, mademoi¬ 
selle, and I beg you to acerj^t mj* excuses for having 
intruded upon you unnecessarily. You will under¬ 
stand, no doubt, that I was anxious to miss no chance 
of making a discovery' which would have saved me— 
and probably also others—some distress of mind.” 

Madeline understood nothing, except that there was a 
veiled imjx'rtinence in the obsequiousness of this pro¬ 
vincial attorney, and that she was in an agoqy of 
impatience to get rid of him. As soon as lie had bowed 
himself out ffie dismissed him from her memory and 
sat down to peruse the lines which her dead lover had 
penned, one hot night, in remote Saint-Louis de S6n^‘gal. 

“A letter for you—only a letter?” Lady Luttrell 
cried in dismay. ” And there w'as nothing about—about 
money matters in it, you say ? ” 

Marine raised her heavy eyes for a moment. ” Did 
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you think, as M. Cayaux did, that a will had been sent 
to me, instead of to him ?" 

** Bon Dicu! liow could I tell ? He cannot have 
wishe<l—he cannot Jiave thought of what would happen 
to us in the ai)senc<‘ of instructions ! But now there is 
no hope—no escinx;! How we shall live I cannot 
imagine; but 1 suppose we shall have to seek shelter 
in some horrible pemion. And who,” concluded the 
unhappy lady, throwing uj^ her hands tragically—who, 
I ask you, will come to look for a wife in a pension ? ** 

She bu^^t into tears ; she did not mean to be cruel or 
brutal; on the contrary, she had always meant to do 
her very Ix^st for those whom she loved. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

IL GRAN RIFIUTO. 

It was a melancholy little com})any that met every 
morning in Cadogan Gardens while the weather grew 
warm and th<’ days grew long and London extended its 
annual costly hospitality to fashionable and would-l)C 
fashionable folk. 

Netla herself, meanwhile, seemed to be free from 
apprehensions, and although she was not uj> to talking 
much, was cheerful enough when she did talk, which 
her father declared to be a good sign. Between them 
they represented the aggieg.ite cheerfulness of the family; 
and Clarissa, seeing how hai)py, and even merry, they 
alw’^ays were together, was too grateful to her husband 
to be jealous of an afiection which he had perhaps done 
scarcely as much as she had to earn. Nor had she any 
thought of unsaying what she had said, in her terror and 
anguish, to Guy. She was determined to keep her word, 
even though she should fail to obtain the object of her 
self-sacrifice; and indeerl she did not f<^*l «is if there 
would be any great difficulty in doing so, for if shQ had 
changed of late, so had he. His kindness and gentleness 
brought the a'ars into her eyes ; the quiet, fnm fashion 
in which he took command, ordering her to rest at certain 
stated times, forcing her to eat and drink, whether she 
wished it or not, and making her drive oul for a couple 
of hours every afternoon, was not unwelcome to her. 
Nothing, to be sure, had been said about his dfimiciling 
himself in her house, nor had the faintest allusion been 
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made by cither of them to their reconciliation; but 
arrangements, for the future might very well wait. 

At length came a day, to be marked for ever in her 
memory with a white stone, when the doctor took her 
breath away by saying coolly, “ Well, Lady ^Luttrell, I 
think I am now justified in telling you that you may 
discard immediate anxiety. For the last week there 
has been a steady increase of strength, and as none of 
the alarming symptoms have reap]>eared-” 

“ Do you mean it ? " interrupted Clarissa. “ Do you 
really mean that she will get well ? ” 

“ Oh, I quite ho[)e so,” answeied the doctor, smiling; 
** I should have told ^'^ou so before this, only it was 
better not to shoul until we were out of the wood. ' Mind 
you, I don’t say that we are altogether out of it yet; I 
don’t say that you will not have to take very great care. 
But, humanly speaking, there is no reason why your 
daughter should not grow up into a strong, healthy 
woman and live to he ninety.” 

Clarissa, who had just returned from her drive, rushed 
excitedly upstairs and met her husband upon the landing. 
He generally left the house about that hour, and she 
was rejoiced to find that she was in time to intercept 
him. 

“ O Guy ! ” she exclaimed, ” have you heard ? Have 
you seen the doctor ? ” 

She stretched out her arms involuntarily; but he 
drew back a step ; perhaps he did not realize all that 
was implied in her mingled laughter and tears. 

” Of course I have,” he answered in the cool, good- 
humoured accents which had once been so exasperating 
tp her (but his face was radiant, all the same); “ didn’t 
I tell you fr om the first that it was going to be ail right ? 
You mustn’t be in too great a huny', though; it will be 
another fortnight at least before Netta will be fit to he 
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moved to Switzerland, where the doctor thinks you 
ought to take her.” «. 

Clarissa clasped her hands joyously. “ A fortnight is 
nothing! ” she exclaimed. ” Is it |^>ossible that we shall 
be able to travel in a fortnight ? How delightful it 
sounds! Did he mention any particular place ? But 
you will hnd Switzerland dreadfully dull, won’t you ? ” 
Guy left the last question unanswered. As to the pre¬ 
ceding one, he said that the doctor had spoken of the 
Lake of Geneva to begin with and the mountains later, 
”And if it is fine to-morrow% Netta is to go out for a 
drive with you. I Iw^lieve.” Then ho glanced at his 
watch, and, remarking that it was time for liim to be 
off, suited the action to the word. 

For some little time after that Clarissa was aux anges. 
She wa.s too happy to think of anytiiing but that Netta 
was unquestionably getting well, that she herself had 
most unexpectedly been set free from the horrible aching 
pain which had hitherto haunted her through intermi¬ 
nable days and wTll-nigh sleepless nights, and that the 
gloom of the world had all of a sudden become replac^ed 
by sunshine. But she ended by noticing a marked dis¬ 
position on Guy's part to avoid chance encounters with 
her, as well as the total cessation of those comforting 
declarations by means of which he had latterly been 
wont to combat her despair; and as she felt a little shy 
of asking him what this might mean, she made a con¬ 
fidant of Paul, whom she saw constantly, and whose 
renewed approbation she had reason to believe that she 
enjoyed. 

** Does he imagine that I was not in earnest ? ” she 
asked. ” Has he taken it into his head that, because I 
am no longer frightened, 1 want to be off my bargain ? 
Surely he cannot think so meanly of me as that • ” 

" I'm afraid I can’t tell you what* he thinks,” answered 
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Paul; he hasn't spoken to me upon the subject. 
Wouldn’t your best plan be to apply for information at 
headquarters ? ” 

" P(T}ia})s it would—only he takes such pains to deny 
me any opjx)rtunity. I would much rather that you 
said a word or two to him, if you don’t mind." 

'Jlie Reverend Paul undertook this mission with a 
light heart. He was, therefore, somewhat taken aback 
when his brother, in answ<‘r to some opening observa¬ 
tions of his, said traiiquillv. — 

“ My dear fellow, the thing can’t 1 h? worked. It would 
be moTc comfortable for us all, of course, if it could; and 
1 like her for sticking to a jjromise which, l^elween you 
and me, she only made because she wils in a blue funk 
at the time. Hut as for taking such a promi.se seriou.sly— 
come, now, setting aside clerical prejudices about mar¬ 
riage iH'ing a sacrament and so fortli, don’t you think 
that a man who did that would l)e a little bit short of a 
gentleniau ? I couldn’t do it even if she were poor. Con¬ 
sidering that she i.s atrociously rich, and that Haccombe 
as good as belongs to her, I really must beg to be ex¬ 
cused. We shall l)e better friends in future, I hoj^e; 
we have had a rough time of it, both of us, during the 
last few weeks, and I dare say we have both made some 
excellent resolutions. But we aren't going to risk 
breaking them by becoming husband and wife again. 
No, thank you ! ’’ 

Paul said what there was to be .said, and emphasised 
the obvious with much dialectic force. The accident 
that Clarissa was a wealthy woman could not be accounted 
an obstacle b>' any reasonable being. 

^ “ Set me down as an unreasonable being if you like/’ 
said Guy com|K)sedly; “ all I know is that I don't mean 
to drive an unfortunate woman into a comer, even if 
she does hapjien to be my wife. It’s a simple aHak 
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enough, if you’ll jjist leave it as it stands. You mustn’t 
ash me to believe that she is really anxious to surrender 
her independence out of she*er affection for your humble 
servant.” 

” I do ask you to believe it, because it is the truth,” 
Paul boldly asserted. ” If you were not blinded by 
pride and obstinacy, you would recognize that it is the 
truth, and you would acknowledge that you arc just as 
fond of her as she is of you.” 

”All right —anything you please. \Vv aie a pair of 
sighing lovers, if you choose to call us so ; but that, 
unfortunately, won’t help us to hit it otf together, I 
can’t see things as she sees them; I can’t stand that 
Woman’s Rights business ; 1 can’t behave with decent 
civility to her friends-” 

” But don’t you understand that she is siik of those 
silly men and women, who wote never really her friends ? ” 

” For the inomt'nt she may be; Imt I iloubt whether 
she will ever be able to help sympathizing with their 
ideas, and I am sure she would mwer be able to like the 
sort of people whom I like.” 

A part of this conversation the discomfited Paul 
felt in duty bound to report to Clarissa, who was less 
displeased and less surprised than he had exp'cted her 
to be. 

” I think there is a good deal of common-sense in what 
Guy says,” she romaiked; “he is entitled to ask lor 
prools, and he ouglit to have them. Perliaps, aftbr all 
that has passed, it will l>e lx*tter for us lioth to preserve 
our independence: but, for Netta's sake, we should 
tty to arrange something that will at least look like a 
reconciliation. Anyhow, I must do my shaie.” 

In pursuance of that commendable resolution—-and 
partly, no doubt, because she resembled the majority of 
lief sex in thinking that the more disagreeable a par» 
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ticular course was to her, the more |ikely she was^o 
discharge her duty by adopting it—she had her^ 
driven that same evening to a certain ladies’ dUb to 
which she belonged, and where, as she had been duly 
informed by a printed notice, a discussion was about to 
be held respecting divers burning questions. She had 
often taken part in such discussions, and she had made 
up her mind to take part in this one, much though she 
dreaded and disliked the pros]x;ct. 

And when she entered the familiar room, which hap¬ 
pened to be unusually crowded that evening, it did not 
make her at all more comfortable to descry, amongst 
other salient objects, the aggressive nose of Mrs. Antrobus. 

When the speaker had resumed her scat several ladies 
rose simultaneously ; but the general voice was evi¬ 
dently in favour of Lady Luttrell, who was therefore 
called upon, and who was greeted with prolonged, sym¬ 
pathetic applaust'. Clarissa’s friends wore aware of the 
domestic affliction and anxiety which had prevented her 
from joining their gatherings for some time past, and— 
being, in spite of all, women—they seized that occasion 
of conveying their congratulations to her. 

As soon as their kindly demonstration had subsided 
and had been grawdy acknowledged, she embarked in 
a clear voice upon the blatcment which she had to make. 
Sh(‘ did not exjx;ct, she said, to carry her audience with 
her: a complete change of views on the part of one of 
the leaders of a movement never could be, and perhaps 
never ought to be. acceptable to any audience. At the 
same time, one owed it to oneself, if not to others, to be 
honest, and she felt she had no alternative but to confe^ 
publicly that she had altered her opinion with regam 
to religious and other questions. 

I still iKdiove,” she declared, “ that we have done 
some good ; I still believe that it was right and necessary 
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i|^cau attention to the unfair treatment which for so 
mimy generations had been considered good enough for 
wctoien, and I still believe that unmarried women ought 
to be as indeixjndent as it is possible for them to be. 
But I have come to see that, in the case of married 
women, independence is both impossible and undesir¬ 
able. Nothing compels us to man*}^; hut it seems to 
me that, if wc do marry, we had better accept any conse¬ 
quences that may follow.” 

She stated that she had becomt* a convert to Christi¬ 
anity, because exj>erience had taught her that she cOuld 
not get on witliout it, and she added that she was now 
ashamed of having advocated the dissolution at will of 
a tie which Christianity had emphatically pronounced 
to be indissoluble. In conclusion, she begged to say that 
if her sentiments were held to he incoin]>atil>le with those 
professed by the club as a body, she w^ould at once resign 
her membershij). 

“ Best thing you caa do, my dear! ” called out the 
decisive voice of Mrs. Antrobus. ” Tm all for women 
getting their own way m matters which fall within their 
own province, and they always have got it when they 
haven't been fools. But, bless your soul! they‘11 only 
lose that and gain nothing in its place by putting on 
baggy breeches and cutting their hair short, like certain 
old idiots whom 1 could name,” 

The next speaker, poor thing, did not obtain the 
attention which she doubtless merited, and was fain to 
expend the flowers of her oratory upon sparsely-fllled 
benches. For Clarissa, who had ^ready left the room, 
had been followed by a host of bewildered disciples who, 
naturally enough, were eager to be informed whither 
their former teacher now proposed to lead them. She 
could only reply that she no longer proposed to lead 
anybody an 5 nvhere. She was no better than a deserter, 
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she confessed; and who ever thinks of applying to de¬ 
serters for guidance ? ^ 

“ I had to say what I said just now; for private 
reasons I was obliged to say it. But it isn't a matter 
for argument. I may be quite wrong, and the rest of 
you may be quite right.” 

Mrs. Antrobus was loudly of opinion that those ivho 
differed from Lady Luttrell were a pack of silly and 
ignorant geese, but that there was no need to be dis¬ 
tressed about them, because they would certainly come 
to their senst's as soon as they found men courageous 
enough to marry them. 

” I am glad I let myself be persuaded to come here 
this evening,” she added; ” it has been an amusing 
experience, and it has set my mind at ease about your 
husband. And how is the small girl ? (Getting strong 
enough to knock her parents’ heads together, I hope.” 

Clarissa was glad to be able to give an excellent report 
of her daughter. She made her escape at last, and re¬ 
turned home, with the consolatory consciousness of 
having loft an accomplished and most distasteful task 
behind her. 

In the drawing-room she found her uncle—who had 
taken Cadogan (rardens on his w'ay back from the House 
of Commons —who remarked,— 

” This looks like restored confidence. Is it |)ermitted 
to ask what social function you have been attending 
to-night ? ” 

“ I haven’t been attending any function,” answered 
Clarissa, throwing off her cloak and seating herself 
rather despondently in a low chair; ” I have been to a 
meeting. O Uncle Tom, if you knew" w^hat a fod I have 
been looking! ” 

” By making a vigorous demand upon my imaginative 
faculties, I can conceive the possibility of your having 
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looJced a fool, my dear," answered Mr. Dent. “ Of 
coarse that is not the same thing*as having been one," 

*’ Not necessarily," agreed Clarissa in somewhat dubi¬ 
ous accents. " At any rate, I have done what I made 
up my mind to do ; and I want you, please, to tell Guy." 

" May I suggest, as an amendment, that you should 
tell him yourself ? " 

Clarissa shook her head. " I can’t do that. He 
would only laugh, and it is so hateful to be laughed 
at when—when " 

" When one has deserved it ? Well, 1 won’t laugh; 
the comic side of things doesn’t strike me as forcibly 
as it did once upon a time. Now let us hear what you 
have been about." 



CHAPTER XLIII. 


MR. DENT OBTAI.NS THE REWARD OF PATIENCE. 

“ I DARE say.” began Clarissa with a faint sigh, “ you 
have quite forgott(‘n niy telling you, on the evening 
of my return from Ceylon, that in iny oj>inion the only 
thing to be done after a mistake has been made is to 
acknowledge it and try to undo it. So, as it seemed 
to me that I had been leading ])eople astray, I thought 
I ought to go down to the club and make a sort of 
public recantation.” 

” Well done you! ” cried Mr. Dent. “ And what 
happened ? Did they throw tilings at you ? ” 

" Not exactly,” answered Clarissa with a short, in¬ 
voluntary laugh; “that is, they didn’t throw material 
objects. But of course they despised me, and of course 
they w^ere rather disgusted with me.” 

" That was the least that could have been expected 
of them. Well, I supjiosc 3^011 don’t particularly care.” 

“ I can’t pietend not to care at all. I was in earnest, 
you see, when I preached the doctrines that they have 
taken up; and there is so much to be said in favour 
of those doctrines, whereas I could say nothing intelli* 
gible in explanation of my surrender. I find that I 
haven’t the courage of my opinions.” 

“ I have taken a tolerably active part in political 
Hfo from my youth up,” remarked Mr. Dent, “ and it 
has more than once been my pri\Tlege to see leaders on 
both sides of the House s>vallowing their former utter¬ 
ances. The world at large is far too knowing to |dace 
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faith in any other motive than self-interest; and by 
the time that you have reached^my age, my dear, you 
will probably have discovered that what the world at 
large thinks or says is of singularly small importance. 
Let us take the lowest view of your conduct, and say 
that you have ceased to advocate female emancipation 
because you want to be happy. Tt seems to me that 
such an accusation as that need not interfere with your 
sleep or your appetite.” 

“ Don’t laugh at me,” pleaded Clarissa with tears 
in her eyes; ” you promised not to laugh at me. I 
want you to tell Guy what I have done, because I think 
he ought to know, and because-” 

“ Yes ? ” said Mr. Dent, after waiting a moment in^ 
vain for her to conclude her sentence. 

Well, because I did fancy, a short time ago, that 
it might be possible for us to make a fresh start and 
live together once more. I was anxious to prove to 
him that I was at least willing to give uj^ what he dis¬ 
likes so much.” 

“ I see, and I shall be hapjiy to undertake the mis¬ 
sion.” 

He trotted briskly downstairs, and, as soon as he 
was out in the street, astonished the loitering police¬ 
man. by bursting into a jxial of laughter. ” Heaven be 
praised! ” he muttered ; “ there is now every prospect of 
my getting that infernal propierty off my hands.” 

It was not until late the following afternoon'’that 
Clarissa, on her return from a drive round the park 
with Netta, was informed by her butler that Sir Guy 
was waiting for her in the drawing-room. The butler, 
no doubt, knew all that there was to know respecting 
tlie relations between his mistress and the gentleman 
who was not unlikely to be his future master; but he 
maintamed an air of blank unconsciousness, and only 
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betrayed his suspicion that a crisis was at hand by 
surreptitiously plucking, at Netta’s sleeve. 

“ You come along with me, miss/' he whispered, 

and I’ll show you that there wonderful musical box 
I was tcllin’ you of. I think your par and your mar 
wants to talk business, which you didn’t ought to 
interrupt ’em till you’re sent for.” 

Clarissa, without noticing the discreet disappearance 
of her daughter, or the promptitude with which the 
drawing-room door was closed behind her, stepjxid 
quickly forward to greet Guy, whose face had an eager, 
embarrassed expression. 

” Have you seen Uncle Tom ? ” she asked. 

Guy nodded. ” Yes; the old fellow wired for me 
this morning, and I have been having a talk with him. 
I can't quite believe all that he says; but he has con¬ 
vinced me, anyhow, that I ought to beg your pardon.” 

” For what ? ” Clarissa inquired. 

” Well, for a lot of things, I’m afraid. At least I 
owe you thanks, as well as apologies, it seems; for he 
told me what you had done last night, and I know you 
must have done that a good deal against the grain, 
in deference to my wishes. It was awfully good of you, 
you know.” 

” I am not sure,” answered Clarissa, ” that I did it 
altogether in deference to your wishes. I did want you 
to understand that your wishes counted for something 
with me, and that T had not forgotten the promise I 
made to you; but under any circumstances I should have 
had to confess that I had abandoned my old notions. 
I don’t think now that they were notions which any 
«^*oman would be the happier for adopting.” 

** Nor do I, to tell you the truth,” said Guy; still 
I don't wonder at you having adopted them. You had 
great provocation.” 
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There was an interval of silence; after which he 
resumed : Now, Clarissa, I ha*^e something to say to 
yott, and—and Til be hanged if 1 know how to say it 
in the right way! But you'll make allowances for a 
man who is honestly trying to do the straight thing. 
You yourself arc trying to do the straight thing, I know, 
and I don’t doubt for a moment that you would take 
me back and forgive everything, if I asked you. What 
I can’t get your uncle to understand, but what I hope 
you will understand, is that I couldn’t possibly ask for or 
accept such a sacrilice. There isn’t the least reason why 
we shouldn't be friends, but there are insurmountable 
reasons against my inflicting myself upon you a second 
time. I am not the man that you took me for when 
you married me, and I am not the sort of man whom 
you would choose for your husband, if you were free to 
choose. Now, isn’t it so ? You won’t hurt my feelings 
by answering truly.” ^ 

Clarissa surprised him a little by replying with some 
appearance of resentment, ” I don’t call it doing ‘ the 
straight thing’ to throw the whole responsibility and 
the whole blame upon me. Surely, if you w%anted to 
be quite honest, you would admit that you have been 
as much disappointed in me as I can have ])eon in you, 
and that you would a great deal rather be rny friend 
than my husband.” 

** But r m afraid,” he observed, ” I couldn’t honestly 
say that you have disappointed me of late - except in 
an agreeable way. As for blame and res]x>nsibility, I’m 
willing to take the whole of that, if my taking it will 
make you feel more comfortable; though I don't know 
who has the right to put us upon our defence.” 

” Oh, your mother for one, and Uncle Tom for an¬ 
other, and—and Netta, perhaps, some fine day. I 
think it ought to be clearly understood that, if our 
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separation is to be final, you, and not I, hav« decided 
to make it so. And L think, too, that it will be rather 
ungenerous of you if you persist in refusing to take 
your share of my money and my expectations. You 
would feci as I do if you were situated as I am.” 

” I’m sure I don’t want to be ungenerous; but you 
must be aware that I should lo5,e what little self-respect 
remains to me by living apart from you and going shares 
in your income. Living with you as your husband 
would be anotlier thing; but that, of course, is an im¬ 
possibility.” 

” Why is it an impossibility ? ” asked Clarissa boldly, 
after a moment of hesitation. 

” Well, for the reason that I gave you just now. We 
married because we were in love with one another, 
didn't we ? That wasn’t a bad reason, as reasons go; 
but you were only a girl at the time, and you couldn't 
go on being in love ^th a man in whom you found that 
you had been totally mistaken. You won’t, I am sure, 
pretend that you have any love for me now; so-” 

“Nor can you pictcnd that you have any love for 
me,” interrupted Clarissa. 

“ That isn't the question.” 

“ But it is the question I ” Clarissa declared vehe¬ 
mently. “ Why should not the truth be told, now thAt 
I have no piide nor any belief in myself left ? I have 
been in the wrong, and I have acknowledged it; but I 
should never have done what I have done if you had 
not shown me that vou had ceased to care for me. It 
was because of that, and only because of that-” 

Her voice broke; the tears which she was unable td 
restrain rolled down her cheeks; she had, as she men¬ 
tally avowed with profound mortification, made a com¬ 
plete fool of herself, and had said more than she had 
ever meant to say. Yet it is certain that, five minutes 
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later, would not for the world have recalled her 
words; lor within that comparatively brief space of 
time she had become happily convinced that her hus¬ 
band loved her still, and more than that she neither 
asked nor cared to know. 

” No, I don’t want to hear about it,” she said when 
Guy embarked upon a remorseful statement respecting 
his flirtations with Mrs. Durand and other ladies out in 
Ceylon; ” that is over and done with, and I don’t sup¬ 
pose it would have happened at all if I had known as 
much then as 1 do now. Anyhow, it won’t happen 
again.” 

’’Well, no,” answered Guy with a sigh; think 1 
may safely promise you, niy dear, that it won't hapiien 
again. Perhaps I also know a bit more now than I did 
then, and though I shall never be worth much, I do 
believe I shall be a better husband in future than I had 
it in me to be in those days.” 

** With all your faults, you will be the husband that 
I chose, and the only husband that I ever could have 
chosen,” was Clarissa's satisfactory rejoinder. 

Mr. Dent, who looked in late that evening to be grati¬ 
fied with the intelligence which he had fully anticipated, 
was a little provoking. He w;i& told that he was pro¬ 
voking, and replied that he believed he had earned the 
right to be so. 

“ Haven't I kept my temper for months and months, 
like an angel in the skin of an elderly banker, notwith¬ 
standing all vour efforts to provoke me into losing it ? ” 
he asked. ” You really must not grudge m<‘ the privi¬ 
lege of pointing out to you now what comes of taking 
the bit between your teeth. I have, in a certain sense, 
drawn your teeth by handing over Haccombe Luttrell 
to Guy as your marriage portion. I have handed 
the place over to him, you unll observe, not to you.” 
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" And has he accepted it ? ” inquired Clarissa eagerly. 

“ I am thankful to cay that he has. So when you 
take up your residence at Haccombe, my dear, you will 
go to your husband's house." 

It may be hoped that Mr. Dent enjoyed being hugged 
and kissed on both cheeks; it will be admitted that he 
deserved some reward for having bided liis time so 
patiently. 



CHAPTER XI IV 


THRFAlLNhD I*\K HON 

An English uatenng-])laco out of the season is dreary 
and dejiressing enough in all conscience , but the melan¬ 
choly dt-solatioii of sudi icsorts is not worthy to I>e 
compared with that of a Continental winlei-station 
after the swallows ha\e winged thiii way to cooler 
northern lititudes Maritime Luttitll and her mother 
found themstdves scarcely able to cnduie the life which 
they were now compelled to lead 

It IS not, we are often assured, degrading to l?e 
poor, and perhaps it is not, but it may be dreadfully 
uncomfortable, and to persons situated as these two 
unfortunate ladies were it may be made something very 
hke a subject for shame 

Nevertheless, there were compensitions 1 he dowager 
no longer rcpioaehed her daughter, for whom slie was 
truly sorry, and who was truly soiry for her , each of 
them was, aftei a fashion, resigned, each tried to be 
brave, and both were thankful for the resjiite which 
that temble lawyer seemed disj>osed to grant them 
Netta^s slow progress te>wards convalescence, of vifhich 
tolerably frequent and faithful reports were dc spatehed 
to them, provided them with one safe and interesting 
topic. 

One morning, when the post came in, bringing several 
letters for Lady Luttrell and a very fat one, addressed 
in Clanssa’s handwntmg, to Madeline, the latter with¬ 
drew into the garden to see what a correspondent by 
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whom she had been somewhat neglected of late had 
to say to her. She opened her sister-in-law's epistle, 
and embarked on what appeared to be a penitent, yet 
jubilant, apology. Clarissa began by stating that she 
was very happy—which, of course, was pleasing intelli¬ 
gence—and went on to say that her happiness was not 
due alone to the daily improvement which was becoming 
manifest in dear Nettr’s health. Then she grew apolo¬ 
getic, and remarked that she really did not know what 
Madeline and others would think of her. 

“ I have been so unpardonably emphatic in laying 
down the law, and so absolutely certain of being in the 
right, that it requires almost more courage than I possess 
to own myself a blind guide after all. But there is no 
help for it; the truth must be told ; and il I have done 
some mi.schief, it is not too late, I hoi>e, to undo it. I 
can’t admit that I was quite wrong, and Guy—-who, I 
must say, is most generous and tolerant about it all— 
sa}^ that he agiec?s m principle with a great deal of what 
I used to urge; still, after several long talks with<.him, 
I hav'e come to see that, so far as our immediate actions 
are concerned, we can only take the world as we find it; 
and, when all is said, the fact must always remain that 
love atones for everything. I can’t feel, and I don’t be¬ 
lieve any woman can feel, that the past signifies much. 
It is the present, and only the present, that really 
counts.” 

” Well,” thought Madeline, laying down the open 
sheet for a moment, ” that is pretty cool, considering 
that the supreme importance of the past was the very 
thing which Clarissa never missed an opportunity of 
impressing upon me! But I am very glad that she 
should have made friends with Guy; and that, I sup¬ 
pose, is what she is going to tell me presently that sh6 
has done.” 
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That, indeed, was the announcement di^usavely con* 
tained in three closely-writtei]^ sheets of notepaper, 
embellished with alternate expressions of contrition and 
appeals for congralulaiion. But a good deal more than 
that remained to be said, and her unquestionable duty, 
the writer declared, was to say it. “ Dear Madeline, 
you know how afraid I was that you would end by 
marrying that young M. de Malglaive, of whom, you 
must acknowledge, we did not hear the best accounts. 
You will forgive my saying that I saw you cared for 
him, in spite of all your denials, and I ho|>e you care 
for him still, because I cannot doubt that he oare$ for 
you. If he docs, I implore you not to throw your haj>- 
piness away, and to dismiss from your mind anything 
that I may have said against him. I understand so 
much now that 1 did not understand a year ago, and 
I should be so teriibly grieved if I thought that I had 
influenced you in the wrong direction. Guy says- ** 

But Madeline had not the heart to go on reading 
what Guy had said. Neither he nor Clarissa could bring 
Raoul bark from the desert sand.s where his bones lay 
bleacliing. Under such circumstances, the poor dis¬ 
ciple may be excused for feeling a little bitter. But 
she ended by absolving her sister-in-law. Clarissa did 
not know that Raoul was dead, nor did she, presumably, 
know that he had been innocent of some of the offences 
laid to his charge. What wiis the use of being angry or 
envious or contemptuous } The calamity which * had 
occurred would have occurred, perha])s, even if Clarissa 
had never lectured in public or in private; anyhow, 
Ilshat had been done could not now be undone, and it 
was at least a good thing that two people who had been 
rather unhappy were going to be happy together for 
the future. 

The dowager Lady Luttrell, who emerged hastily 
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from the house, advanced, with her cap-strings flying 
and her hands outstretched, to exclaim.— 

** Madeline, dearest, 1 could not think what had 
become of you! Have you heard the news ? But 
I know you must have heard, for there was a letter 
for you from Clarissa. Is it not a mercy ? Dear Clarissa 
wrote to me also, and so has Guy, and so has Mr. Dent 
—all most satisfactory. They are to live at Haccombe, 
it seems, and no doubt they will be extremely well off 
—much better off than we ever were. One does not 
really know how to be thankful enough.” 

It wa.s pretty of her to be so overjoyed at an event 
from which she wms unlikely to derive any persona! 
profit, Madeline thought, and it would have been diost 
ungiacious on her own part to resent her mother’s next 
half-involuntary ejaculation of ” Ah, my dear, if only 
you were as comfortably provided for as Guy is! Then I 
would take a second-class ticket for Lourdes this very 
afternoon, in spite of the heat, and give thanks where 
thanks are due ! ” 

” Are Guy and Clarissa going to stay in London for 
the rest of the sojison ? ” asked Madeline. 

” Oh no; they couIdnT very well do that without 
exposing themselves to all sorts of petty annoyances. 
It IS much better for them to go awjiy until their recon¬ 
ciliation has ceased to be a nine wonder; and, 

fortunately, the doctor recommends mountain air for 
Netta, So they are to start as soon as possible for 
Switzerland, where they suggest that we should join 
them. I only wish we could! ” added Lady Luttrel] 
wistfully; ” but that, of course, is quite out of ihnf 
question.” 

'' FattU d'argent ? ” 

“ Faute d*argent, as you say; but please don*t mention 
that when you wTite. They evidently don’t know to 
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what straits we have been reduced, and 1 would rather 
not distress them by saying anything about it.’* 

The excellent woman could be as worldly as another 
where her children’s interests were concerned; but it 
did not even occur to her as jx)ssible to ask pecuniary 
assistance from one of them. She went on,— 

" Nothing is more painful for a man who has married 
an heiress than to be encumbered with poor relations, 
and I would rather pawn the clothes off my back than 
let Guy know how frightened I am of that wretched 
Cayaux. For the rest, I quite hojw* that Cayaux has 
departed to sjxsnd his summer holiday at some distant 
vilU d'eaux. I am sure he must lx* rich enough to treat 
himself to that luxury.” 

It may 1x5 conjectured thtit he was; but some peoj)le 
prefer hoarding their money to sjxjnding it, and M. 
Cayaux, who had not lelt Pau, called at the Chlteau de 
Grancy that same afternoon to state that he would 
be glad to receive certain moneys long owing to him 
by the nominal mistress of the house. That doomed 
lady was writing a long and affectionate letter to her 
daughter-in-law when the enemy was announced, and 
she laid down her jxmi with forebodings which were but 
too speedily fulfilled. 

“ Ma bonne dame” said M. Cayaux, after the pre¬ 
liminary skirmish for which he had been prepared (and 
it was terribly significant of what was to come that he 
should dare to address his former jiatroness in such 
terms), ** it is rot I, believe me, who desire to ruin you. I 
have incurred losses through my anxiety to accommodate 
you; it is probable that 1 shall lose the interest, if not the 
principal, of the sums that I have advanced; and, con^ 
sidering that I am a poor man, the prosjiect, I frankly 
confess, does not smile upon me. But what would you 
have ? One is the friend of one’s old friends or one is not.” 
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** Cayaux/^ exclaimed Lady Luttrell, suddenly turning 
at bay, “ you are insupportable ! If I must go to prison 
until I have paid my debts, to prison I will go; but never 
will I permit you to speak of me as an old friend! " 

The man of law smiled venomously. “ As you will, 
madame,” he replied. *' It is true that I have expended 
a great deal of time, for which I have received no pay¬ 
ment, in striving to preserve you from bankniptcy; it 
is true that I have again and again provided you with 
cash, which I suppose I shall never see back; but it 
would be presumption and exaggeration, no doubt, to 
describe such trifling services as acts of friendship. You 
will not be sent to prison, for the law does not, in these 
days, allow those who have defrauded their friends (I 
beg a thousand pardons; I should have said their men of 
business) to be imprisoned; all that the law will do will 
be to turn you out of a house which no longer belongs to 
you, and to sell your furniture for what it will fetch.*' 

M. Cayaiix glanced disparagingly at the faded carpet 
and curtains, and the frayed damask of the sofas and 
chairs, while poor Lady Luttrell’s lip)s trembled. How¬ 
ever, she knew that it would be useless to appeal for 
mercy or pity, and it was in a tolerably steady voice 
that she asked,— 

Wlien do you mean to turn us out ? " 

** I fear, madame, that you will have to surrender 
jwssession to the rightful owners within three weeks. 
At the same time, I am instructed by my clients to say 
that, on prompt payment of all arrears, they will be 
willing to renew the mortgage." 

" You know very w^ell that I cannot pay the arrears!" 
did not know it, madame, though I must own 
that I feared as much. It only remains, then, for the 
law to take its course. That is, unless your son^ Sir 
Luttrell-^** 
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** Sir Luttrell, as you absurdly call him, has nothing 
to do with my affairs. You can reduce me to beggary *, 
but you have no claim, I am thankful to say, upon him.” 

** No legal claim, I admit; but I understand that 
he has become by his marriage a wealthy man, and 
possibly he might not relish the idea that liis mother 
was so deeply indebted to a humble provincial lawyer. 
Were I in your place, I should communicate with him; 
being only in my own place, and having ascertained 
this gentleman’s address, I may find it advisable to 
adopt that courst\" 

“ I forbid you to think of it! If I prefer starvation 
to borrowing money, that is my affair, not yours.” 

“ Pardon me, dear madame; it is a little my affair 
also, seeing that you have not always preferred that 
distressing alternative, and that you have done me the 
honour to accept advances from me which I could ill 
afford to make. AUom ! you will write to your son, I 
have no doubt, and all will arrange itsc^lf for the best. 
If you remain obstinate, ma joi ! I shall have to take 
such measurt*s as I ran to regain my own.” 

Upon that, M. Cayaux smilingly bowed himself out, 
leaving his victim to demand of high Heaven what she 
had ever done to merit such cruel afflictions. High 
Heaven, in accordance with precedent, remained mute; 
SO the poor lady was fain to seek out her daughter and 
repeat the same despairing queiy to one who was at 
least in a position to sympathize with it, 

** This is what com<‘S of my having said that our 
luck had turned ! That wretch will write to Guy— 
I know' he will; and if he does, he may spoil every¬ 
thing I It will look as if we had only waited to make 
sure of Clarissa’s money in order to become her pen¬ 
sioners ! ” 

“ I am quite sure that neither Guy nor Clarissa will 
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think such a thing as that of us,” Madeline declared. 
“Whatever they mayjbe, they are not stingy people; 
and Guy, at all events, must know that if you are in 
difficulties now, it is partly because he cost you a great 
deal of money when he was younger. If I were he, I 
should certainly feel that you were doing me a kindness 
by telling me the truth.” 

“ Ah, my dear, you don't understand! Of course 
they would respond to our appeal; but I should never 
be able to hold up my head again, and Guy, who has 
already had to put his pride in his pocket, would never 
be able to forget that he had been forced to ask his 
wife to relieve his family. And to think that if I could 
only, by some means or other, have tided over the next 
six months, I might have been independent! By that 
time, I mean, you may he happily married; and as for 
me, I can live easily enough upon my little income and 
pay Cayaux off by instalments.” 

“ But there is no way of tiding over the next six 
months, is there ? ” objected Madeline. 

“ None that I can see. Yet one never knows, and 
miracles have been woiked in favour of jx?ople who did 
not seem to me to deserve them as much as we do. Let 
us at least go to Lourdes to-morrow and ask. I told 
you that I would go there to return thanks to the Blessed 
Virgin if I had reason to be thankful, and she will under* 
stand our errand, ev'cn if she does not grant our prayer/’ 

Madeline was not quite sure what foim of prayer her 
mother wished her to offer up: but there would be no 
difficulty about praying for release in some form from 
a situation which looked very like an impasse ; so she 
^sented. Moreover, she thought that she would like, 
if there should be time, to walk along the banks of the 
Gave to a certain spot tvhich had associations for h^ 
and which she had often longed to revisit. 



CHAPTER XLV. 


B L A (■ K S A M A K I T A N S. 

In the semi-darkness of a low, hut not far from 

the banks of the Senegal River lay what remained of a 
white man. who htul long l)een tended by black men 
and women with extraordinary devotion, if not with 
skill. Turning his hot, aching hf‘ad towards the huge 
negro who was squatted beside him, and who was sedu¬ 
lously fanning the flies away, he inquired with languid 
curk>sity, " Is that you, Salem ^ ” 

A double row oi bnlliantly-white teeth responded 
by an affirmative gnn, and from between them issued 
a joytul guttural voia^ “ Beuu temp^ qnc ;> $m$ gw/W, 
vioi ! Tot aussi, tu va% ttre sur pied (out it i'hrure. Settle- 
tncnl, faiit pas honker hetn ^ T'Vs/ p(n les blessitrcs, e’est 
la fihre qiti a manqud de te fimr,'" 

There was little noerl to caution him against attemjvt- 
ing to rise from his rei umbimt attitude ; the inert frame 
of skin and bone which represented his body was not 
at the orders of his enfeebled mind, nor, if the hut had 
contained a looking-gkiss, would he have detected in 
the reflection of his haggard, beardefl visage any re¬ 
semblance to that of a smart young cavalry ofliccT tvho 
had long ago 1 ecn reported dead and buried. 

Tile remote negro village where he lay had lieen 
visited that afternoon by one of the terrific thunder¬ 
storms which burst over that region in early summer; 
and perhaps the'passing refreshment which follows such 
atmospheric disturbances had l>een beneficial to him. 

12 
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In any case, he was recovering. His wounds had healed, 
though tlu‘ie was a bullet somewhere or other about his 
person; his fever hafl been treated after the fashion 
customary amongst ignorant savagt^, and the most 
learned and civilized physicians could have done no 
more for him than had been accomplished by good 
fortune, or by his constitution, or possibly by Salem. 

Raoul heard aft(‘rwards by what amazing and heroic 
exertions a man who was himstdf badly wounded had 
contrived to diag him within rt acli of assistance. But 
for the riicumstiince that lit' had won Salem’s warm 
affection, hi* must have uievjtablv j>crished, seeing that 
the f>e()j)le whi» were now giving him shelter had no 
sort of love foi his lace ; Iiut it was only by slow degrc'es 
that h(‘ realized where he was, how long he had Ijeen 
lying ill, and .ill tliat had happened to him. Swift and 
suminarv" vengeance, it seemed, had been wreaked by 
a Fiench force from the Niger upon the Touaregs; but 
nobody had sujiposed tli.it theie could b<‘ any sur¬ 
vivors t>t ('oltmel Davalliei’s column, save such as had 
found then way bm k to Saint-Louis, nor liad Salem 
tliougb il inMinibiiit upon him to undeitakc a long 
foumey on loot m oidei to n*porl himsi*!! aiul his master 
t«> the suci'esstul avengeis. For the lest, his presence 
by the side of a raving, fever-stricken palhait had been 
indispensable. “ Moi partir^ toi crever hien vile*' he 
observed siu emetiy. 

k. 

He was not unwilling, however, to return to his 
regiment as soon as Raoul should be in a fit state to 
fare the fatigues uhuh that return must entriil. 

To savages contact with civilization has many points 
in common with dram-drinking. They would be hap¬ 
pier without civilization ; but when once they have 
assimilated its ways, they cannot live, comfortably in 
barbarism; and this tirailleur indigene, who,had been 
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drilled and disciplined, had little inclination to play 
the deserter. He thought, too, that the officer whom he 
had rest ued from death would spe-ik in his favour, and 
that he might lu>f)e to escape j)uiiishment, even if he 
did not obtain jMomotion. 

The resrned officer, as may he imagined, gave him 
every assuming* that he asked foi ; altliougli it did not 
seem altogether certain tliat the s(Tvic<‘S which he had 
rendered had been so groat as most peoj)le would have 
pronounced them to be. 

Raoul, stnmgth and the power of lonnocted 

thought came gradu.dly b.u k to him, felt more than 
doubtful wlietliei this tedious and j>ainlul lerovery of 
a life which he liad made uj> his mind to lay down was 
a tiling to 1)0 thankful for; he knew that he must haW 
Ix'en re]>oi ted as dead ; he knew (or, at all events, be¬ 
lieved) that not one Imman being in the wifl(‘ world 
would rejoice on hearing that he had come to life again, 
and he was disjiosed to think that he had been some¬ 
what ciuelly defrauded of the lelease for which he hid 
paid so heavy a piice. But of c(Hir.s<‘ Ik* did not s.iy 
this to Salem, wlio would not have unrlcTstood him in 
the least if he had, nor did lu* tail to cxpH’.ss Ins grati¬ 
tude in waim terms to Sahin's hideous (‘ompatriots, 
who indeed deserved some thanks at his hands. 

Many days had yet to elajise betore he coxild set forth 
upon the first stage of that journey, accoin[)anjed and 
guided by his faithful seivant; ])Ut at length » start 
was made, and at length a small French settlement 
upon the banks of the yedlow Senegal Rivei was safely 
reached. 

Nobody in his solier senses really wants to die, how¬ 
ever weary he may be of life; and Raoul, at any rate, 
wanted very much to (scaix? from Africa. Some addi¬ 
tional facilities were afforded him and some additional 
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comforts procured for him at Podor, and during the 
remainder of his progr^iss down the river towar<is Saint- 
Lf)uis in) soldier of Xenophon’s retreating army could 
have longed more eagerly for the sight of the Euxine 
than he did for the thun<l<‘r of the unceasing Atlantic 
breakers. It was mtTely a physical cra\'ing, but physical 
craving.s, as those who ha\^<‘ suftered from African fever 
are aware, may be desjK‘rately intense. 

The silent, rntdancholy old town of Saint-Louis at 
last! In the far distance the sound ol tht‘ sea. and at 
night a Euro})ean bed and linen sheets beneath the 
hospitable loof of the Commandant! 

The (loviTiior, it apjxsired, was absent on leave; but 
on the following morning Raoul saw and received the 
congratulations of his deputy, who remarked, “ You have 
had a marvellous escape, monsieur; but, frankly, you 
look more like a ghost than a living man, and if I were 
you I would not tempt Fate by remaining heie a day 
longer than you can help.’’ 

I ask nothing better Ilian to sail lor Franco at 
once,” Raoul di*clared. 

” Oh, at once! That would be rather difficult: but 
we will ship you off with as little delay as possible. It 
is your heirs who \\dll laugh on the wiong side of their 
mouths, M. de Malglaive,” added the official with a 
smile. " We have had several letters of inquiry from 
your lawyer; but of course we had not much informa¬ 
tion to give him. We forwarded. 1 believe, a document 
which you handed to his Excellenc}'. Ah! and here, 
now that I come to think of it, is some correspondence 
which anived for you after your departure. It should 
have been returned to your representatives, but the 
matter was overlooked. 

Raoul took the little bundle of dusty envelopes, upon 
which the ink had already turneci brown, and soon after- 
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wards withdrew. Not that he was in any hurry to read 
his letters, for the sight of tht'm had not stirred his 
curiosity, and indeed the first few that lie opened proved 
quite as uninteresting as he had exjxjcted them to be. 
But presently he came to one, address(‘d in a hand¬ 
writing that he did not recognize, and forwarded from 
Tours, which hrouglit a sudden rush oj blood into his 
thin, shallow chet'ks. He had not changed ; he had not 
forgotten Madeline, notwithstanding his wounds, his pro¬ 
tracted illness, and the lassitude which had roblied him 
of almost (‘very conscious wish save an overwhelming 
desire to fly fioin the tropics; hut he had come to look 
upon himself as dead to her, and ujion her as dead to 
him; so that this stiff little note of apology, ])ennod long 
ago, moved him to an extent never contemplated by the 
writer. She had " heard n'jiorts about him wdiich she 
had since discovered to be untrue ;she had said things 
to him for which she was sorry! Was it an intuition 
of the tiuth or only Ins ignorance of th<* candour jxjr- 
mittecl to English girls that made him stagger in the 
blinding sunshine and cliitcli at a glaring wdnte wall for 
support as he toad those very conventional cxjiressions 
of regret ? For a few jo>fuJ, bewildering moments, at 
all events. Vie yielded to the most extravagant hopes. 
Afterwards, when he was within doors and had read 
Madeline’s letter through a dozen times or so, he grew 
more sol:>er and less siinguine. False reports ? W^ell, it 
might be so; but plenty of rejiorts which were noK; false 
could have beem communicated to her, and w'ould, no 
doubt, have led to an equally lamentable result. It 
was the old story: if she had loved him, she would 
have understood that these things made no real differ¬ 
ence ; if she did not love him, she would not be made 
to do so by any whitewashing of his character. For 
all that, the fact remained that she had cared enough 
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about him to think it worth while to ask his pardon; 
and it was well worth while to have survived as he had 
done, if only because it was now his clear duty to pre¬ 
sent himself to her and ask hers. Such a letter ought 
not, of course, to have remained iinanswiTed : obviously, 
he could do no less than hasten to explain that it had 
only now reached his hands. 

He did not, howe\er, avail liiniselt ol postal hicilitkjs— 
how was he to know, without making further inquiries, 
what Miss Luttrell’s address might bo at that season of 
the ycrii ?--but his eagerness to embark upon a home- 
ward-bound steamer became red<>ubled, and no obstachis 
were placed in his way by the aulhontu's. who had 
only too good reas(>ni> for sympathizing with liim. 

Meanwhile, what was to be done with or for Salem, 
to whom liis debt could never be discharged liy a mere 
payment ot money ? Alas ! there was not much to 
be done ; for the liig black man had no desire to cross 
the ocean or to accej)t any situation, however easy and 
liiciative, in a strange land. 

But he wept unrestrainedly, like the great, courageous, 
uncivilized baby that hi* w*is, and nothing would .satisfy 
liiin but that he should au'onipaiij* his cliaige to Dakar 
and sec him safely on board the Messageiics boat which 
touched at that port on her northward voyage from Rio. 
Of promotion Salem was already assured, ami money he 
was certain not to ||ack to the end of his days; never¬ 
theless he w’as a sorrowful man as he* stood on the 
desolate hc'ight ot Cape Wrd and wMtehed the steamer 
which was beaiing away a friend who would never return. 

To this (lay he continuoi* to receive j:)criodical letters^ 
which are read to him by competent persons, and in 
which Raoul de Malglaive speaks of his intention to 
revisit the banks of the Senegal River some day; but 
Salem knowrs very well that some day means no day. 
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** Pas bon pour les blancs^ noire pays ^ nous” he is wont 
to remark ; “ mot, fat me mteux q^Cil reste chez lui” 

So Raoul took tlie news of his c‘scaj)e back to France 
w'ith liim; for in Senegal, as the Go\'ernor's listless 
deputy had told him, nothing is done that is not im¬ 
peratively necessary, and to have telegraphed that one 
white man who ought to have Ix'en dead w'as still aliv'e 
would pi*ihaps have been a superfluous e\]>enditure of 
energ;^’. For the rest, the idea of reappearing, unan¬ 
nounced, ot home w^as not distasteful to him. He had 
no paitieular sjnnjiathy for his heirs, about whom he 
knew next to nothing; he thought it would be rather 
amusing to watch th(‘ f.ieis of those whose* duty it would 
be to congratulate him upon his resurreetion, and at 
the bottom of his heart theie lurked just the sliadow 
of a ]io])e that if Madeline J.uttrell was not at the Chateau 
de Grancy, she might he found at some neighbouring 
Pyrenean watering-place. 

Madeline had, of course, h<*ard (hat he had been kilU'd, 
and possibly she had lu^en sorry lor a lew minutes or 
hours or days: but flu* chances were that she liad 
already clean forgotten him ; the chances oven wore tluit 
she was by now married, or engag(*d to be married, to 
some other man. Raoul betook himself to a hotel, 
wrote one or two letters, ofheial and other, which it seemed 
to be incumbent upon him to wntr*, and wandered out 
o^ doors again aimlessly to got through the evening as 
liest he might; for heiiad decided to w'ait until the fol¬ 
lowing day before continuing his journey to Pan, 

There w'as no such (K*s})erato hurry, he somewhat 
sadly reflected *, Cayaux would Iw* better prejiared to 
receive him in the morning than at night, and nobody 
was likely to jum]) for joy on recognizing him. 

But somebody who chanced to recognize him before 
he had wandered a hundred yards along the hot, crowded 
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Street, jumped like a jack-in-thc-box and accosted him 
with what, at least, ^)ore all the outward semblance 
of joy. 

“ Dieu de Dieu / Is it possible ? And wc who have 
been saying masses for your soul all this time ! But, my 
clear De Mai glaive, if you did not so intimidate me with 
your impassive aii', it is 1 who should ptirmit myself to 
embrace you wht're you stcind ! 

The dapper little man was red with excitement; 
there were actually tears in his eyes; he had so far 
forgotten the tenue upon which !ie piided himself that 
he was quite capable' of carrying out his threat in the 
presence of surprised l(X)kers-oii; and Raoul, although 
he did not go the length of embracing M. de Larrouy, 
shook him very warmly by the hand, saying,— 

“ You give me back life ! I was just beginning to 
ask myself whether I had any right to be alive, or had a 
friend in the w'orld w'ho would be glad to see me alive/* 

'' Eh, parhlcu ! — for whom do you take us all—-we, 
who have known you from the ciadle? You will come 
and dine with me. Yes, it is positive : I accept no 
excuse. I am here for a night only, on my way to 
Arcachon. Sapristi, quelle chance / ” 

Perhaps the worthy M. de Larrouy, who w'as a re¬ 
nowned and inveterate retailer of the latest news, may 
have meant that it veas a piece of great good luck for 
him to be provided with a truly scmsational narrative; 
but liis satisfaction at grasping baud w’liich he had 
believed to bo long since reduci'd to dust ,was quite 
unfeigned, and when he had conducted Raoul to a 
restaurant, where he ordered a sum]>tuous repast, he 
rubbed his own hands gleefully. 

^ “ It is that dear and unhappy Lady Luttrell who 
will not be sorry to see you ! *' he remarked. “ For I 
am persuaded, my friend, that you would rather lose 
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your money than consent to her being turned out of 
house and home.” ^ 

The explanation wliidi Raotil instantly demanded had 
to take precedence of the stoiy for which M. de Larrouy 
was yearning, and, as may he imagined, the agitation 
produced by the tormer was fatal to any adequate 
statement of the latter. 

*’ Oh, it IS (juite simple.” Raoul said impatiently. " I 
was wounded, but not mortally; I was nursi'd after¬ 
wards thiough a long bout of fever by some black 
Samaritans in a negro \'illage, and as soon as 1 was well 
enough I made my way down to tht* coast. But that 
rascal Cayaux—where did he lind the imjnidt'iice to 
disol>ey my express orders ? 1 will wring his neck for 

him to-morrow ! ” 

“Oh, as for that,” remarked M. de l^airoiiy, “I 
suppose he could not very >\ell help hims(‘lf; and if tine 
orders of a d<‘ad man have l^een disolieyed, the fault is 
scarcely his. Dotjs one, T ask you, go and get himself 
killed without taking the oidmary precaution of exe¬ 
cuting a will ? Hapjaly, you are here to make amends 
for your carelessness.” 

It was indet'd a hajtpy thing that he was: and now, 
at any rate, he was able to flattiT hinisi'lf that his life 
had Ixien lestored to him for some good purpose. Natu¬ 
rally, he bad a great many mor<‘ questions to put, and 
M. de Larrouy, who doubtless had snsjncions of his own^ 
but was disc reet enough to abstain from betrayinp»thcm. 
answered him in full detail. By way of r(*tnrn, Raoul 
consented, m common gratitude, to give a somewhat 
less bald account of his African adventun s ; so that 
when they parted, one of them wiis in a state of high 
gratification, while the despondency of the other had 
been to a considerable extent disjxjlled. Madeline was 
neither married nor betrothed: of so much De Larrouy 
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had expressed himself certain, and had likewise declared 
that the young lady pniight have made half a dozen 
good matches, had she Ijeeii so minded. Well, that, to 
be sure, proved nothing; but she was still at Pau, and 
she would l>e visible on the morrow, and he would be 
in a position to bear her good tidings. What more could 
he havT e\p{rt<'d ot kind Fortune^ 



CHAPTER XLVL 

'■ hj:m:dicta xr in MruKHii-srs !’* 

The dejiartmeiit of tho Ba^yes - PyrriuVs may soem 
at^reeahly rool in sumintT to tlioso who liavc just 
fiorn th<‘ liorrors oJ St*HO^;al; but jk*o])1(* who would lain 
ho, and cannot bo, in S\vit/<Mland arc* likely to groan 
at the sweltering lioat, the dust and tht‘ [)ar('lied aspect 
of it. Madeline Luttioll and lier mother, journeying 
towards Louides in one of the rail wav carriages which 
the Chemin de For du Midi considers good enough for 
second-class pass(‘ngers, and gazing i^iournfiilly out of 
the window upon scen<'s whu h th(‘) had never before 
vcitnessed at that seiuson of the yiar, could not but 
experience the sensation of discomfort which aris<‘s from 
a consciousness ot being out of one's proper ])l:ic(‘. It 
is a trifling discomfort, no <hMibt. to be dt'tained in a 
country whnh all your friends h.ni deserted, and a 
still more trifling one to be comj>elled to travel serond- 
class, instead of in a re.-erved ccmipartment; but them, 
as everybody knows, enjoyment of life or the reverse 
dejrcnds very largely U]‘K>n trifles. Rich ]>eoj)le, who 
can afford to dress shabbily, can also afford to economize 
in the matter of railway far(‘s (and often have a rather 
o£fensi%’e habit of Ixiasting that they do so); but to be 
reduced against your will to resort to such dismal 
expedients is a very different thing. So Lady Luttrell 
bemoaned herself aloud while the train jogged deliber- 
atdy on, and worded her lamentations in English, to 
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avoid wounding the susceptibUities of her fellow- 
pass(?ngers. g 

“ What heat!—what dirt!—what smells ! I am glad 
your poor dear father cannot see us in this horrible 
cattle-truck. He would say, I know, that it could not 
be necessary; and yet it is of the most absolute neces¬ 
sity ! Well, if we have any sins upon our conscience, 
we are doing penance for them now, and that ought 
to count tor something— I do honestly think that that 
ought to count for som< thing. It is a thousand times 
worse than wearing a hau shut 01 ])utting pt'bbJes in 
one’s shoes! ” 

Madeline Wtis not disiiK lined to agree with her mother, 
but she was thinking to lieiseH that there arc forms 
of sufleiiiig iar gieater than ran be inflicted by liair 
shirts or }K*hl>lt‘s or even seeond-chiss railway carriages. 
Nessitn 7naggior dolnrc Chr ruordarsi del tempo felice Nella 
miseria . , . why had she willfully thrown away the hap¬ 
piness which had 1k*i‘ii within hei grasi>, which 

she was leminded by every landmark that flitted j)ast 
her? Why had slu* listtnod to Clanssa, for whom a 
way of li'pentanci* had been found winch was for ever 
barred against less fortunate [htsoiis ? She wiis willing 
to kneel beloie the (irotto of Lourdes, since she luid 
been asked to do so; but not by her were the miracle- 
woiking projieities tif the Ituvdity likely to be put to 
the test. The line must be drawn somewhere, and even 
Our Lady ot Lourdes could hardly Ik* expected to re¬ 
suscitate a dead man and transj>ort him to France 
from the Siindy wastes of th(‘ Soudan. 

Still one may plead for jxissible things; one may 
4>eg to be pardoned for irrevocable follies; one may 
implore such strength and guidance as are required for 
the performance of one’s duty; one may also add a 
brief, fervent entreaty that duty shall not present itsdf 
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in a matrimonial form. Of that nature were Madeline’s 
petitions when, later in the day.^he occupied a prie~dieu 
chair by her mofht‘r's side; and well aware was she that, 
if they were granted, her neighbour must needs be dis¬ 
appointed. However, she fell no resentment against 
the poor lady who, with clasped hands, rapidly-moving 
lips, and eyes ttill of tears, was hammering at the gates 
of Heaven. It \was a case for remorse and regret rather 
than for n^sentment, and her mother’s yearnings were 
at least unselfish. 

The season ot the gieat jnlgrimagcs had not yet begun, 
and the shrine was comparatively tree from besi(‘gers. 
There were, indml, so few ]M‘op]e about that, after a 
time, Madeline rose from her kne(‘s and stole nois(*lessly 
away, thinking that she would have no difiiculty in 
finding her mother again when she should have accom¬ 
plished a certain lit tit' secular pilgrimage ol her own. 
But Lady Luttrell at once got u]> and followed her, 
Si'iying with a sigh, - 

“ I am at the end of my strength ; I am no longer 
as young as I w'as, and this sun makes me dizzy. T 
think, too, that 1 liave be<*n heaid ; for I feel less hoj)e- 
less than I did. Shall we try to find a shady jdace near 
the river, and rest until it is time ft»r us to co back ? " 

Madeline assfoited, and gave her arm to her mother, 
who leant rather heavily upon it. There was a shady 
place that she knew of and would have pri'ferred to 
revisit alone ; but she wi.slK'd, in any case, to see It once 
more; so she bent her stef>s thither, and w'cis soon at 
the S{K)t where her father had once interruj)ied an inter¬ 
esting conversation. Oddly enough, some association of 
ideas promf)tcd Lady Luttrell to refer to that bygone 
incident. 

" 1 remember,” said she. ” that the last time we were 
here your dear father told me he had found you sitting 
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on the bank of the Gave with Raoul de Malglaive. He 
was rather put out about it, we were ambitious then, 
and we di<l not think fhat it would be a good enough 
match for you. Ah, what changes in so short a time! 
What would I not give now—but it is useless to speak 
of such things ! Only 1 felt almost sure at the time that 
you weie rcall) fond of the young man, and-" 

“Don’t!" exclaimed Madeline sharply. And then, 
as her motliei tuined an tistonished fate towards her, 
it came acioss her all of a sudden that tbiMc was nothing 
better tt) be done than to tell the whole tuith then and 
there*. 

“ 1 uus fond of him ’’ she said , ‘ 1 ha\e never cared 
for anybody but him in that way, and 1 ne\c‘i shall. 
I lefused to many him beciuse I h<id heard stones 
about bun - you remember that lion id newspaper stoiy, 
for one. It was false, I l)elic\e; but others, I dare say, 
may have been true. Wluit cUk*s it matter, now that he 
IS dead? Only yc>n won’t tu anj inoie to make up a 
marriage for me, will you? I know it is haul for you, 
but I can’t help it. Even it we weic st*ii\ing, and if 
a milhonaiio weie to cast himsdt at mv feet, I should 
have to say, ‘No, thank voii ' 1 couldn’t say anything 

else, unfortunatelv." 

Ihc gill laughed unsteadih. She was prepared for 
lonionstiances and lebukos, but she received none 
from her mothi‘i, whose heart, aftei all, was a tender 
one, .iiul who onl^ said,- 

“My child, wliy did you not tell mo this befoie? 
I would not have added to your soiiow, as I must have 
done last wintei, li I had known." 

^ It may be conjectured tliat the good lady made some 
inward allowance foi the extravagant assertions of 
youth, and did not quite abandon the hope of witnessing 
Madeline’s w'cdding, but for the moment, at any ratOt 
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she was touched and sympathetic, and during the half- 
hour that followed, these two m're brouglit nearer to¬ 
gether than they had been for a lf)ng time past. Tliey 
were both, in truth, so sad and so forlorn that they 
would have been less than liuman if tliey had not striven 
to comfort one another. 

The heal of the day was over, and tlu* shiulows of the 
hills strt tcht^d across the Viilley when they slowly re¬ 
traced thejr stej)s, talking, as they went, about the 
manner of lile which awaittal them, Madolint* was for 
leaving Pau, which is not a very cheap ]da<c‘ of lesi- 
dence, and settling down in some country district, where 
their moans would cnalde them to live with a ciTtain 
degree of comfort, and wlicre thi'y would not be ham- 
pCH'd by the reputation of having once be(*n great 
people; but her motlan demurred to a ]>].in vvlnidi had 
obvious disadvantag<'s. 

It would be a living death, Madeline ! You do not 
realize what it would mean to von to b(‘ se}).trat(‘(l from 
all your friends. An old woni.in like me may Imry 
herself alive if she chooses, but not a girl of your age. 
However disagreeable it mav be in some ways, I shall 
alwa3’S feel that mv duty to \'ou is to lx* in a place where 

somebody knows who you ar<‘.'’ 

• * 

“Why should vou feel that, when the very thing that 
I most wish for is to be in a place where nobody kiuiws 
W'ho we are ? “ Madeline ask(*d. “ I don’t think we should 
either of us care to go back to England, and it* would 
be miserabV for us both to see strangers inhabiting our 
dear old tumbledown Chattsaii de firancy. Our only 
chance of ever being anything like hajipy again is to 
make ai^ entire! 3 ' fresh start.“ 

She stepped aside to giv<* iias')age to a gentleman 
who had just appeared round a coiner of the winding 
footpath, and who had not been ji^lite enough to make 
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way for the ladies. But this gentleman, Instead of 
walking on, stood still, ^removed his hat, and said, in a 
quiet voice winch betrayed a good deal of suppressed 
emotion, “It apjx^ars that I am unrecognizable, mes^ 
daffies** 

Jt w'as sc'arccly surprising that he should be so, seeing 
that sickness had lelt its mark upon him, and that hostile 
bullets were supjiosed to have long since laid him low; 
but locognition was j)roin])t-~ at all events, on the part 
of Lady Luttn'll, fiorn whose ]i]>s a glad cry cscaj)ed. 

“ Raoul! —ah, my dear boy, voii will forgive me! -I 
am old enough to be your motht‘i, and I was j^our mother's 
oldest friend ! It is a iniiacle from HeavTii that lias 
brought you bark to us! 

It was, ]>erhaps, more agreeable to be embraced by 
Lady Luttrell than to be made the subject of a similar 
demonstration by M. de Larrouy, At any rate, Raoul 
did not st‘em to object to the (‘xpt‘i ience; although 
his gJize, naturally enough, was diiected ovt*r the head 
of the lady who was sobbing u]>on his shouldei, at the 
]>ale, silent girl behiml her, Madeline had spoken never 
a W'ord; but lier ey(‘s sj)oke 1 01 her; and pu'sently* when 
she gave him her lianti, it si*emed to him that at length 
the bitterness of death was past. She was very glad 
to see him, and she no longer despised him : that much 
he undei-stood, and that, surely, was enoiigli for a be¬ 
ginning. 

He gave the account of himself which, as a matter 
of course, he w'as eagerly entreated to give, and WJis 
rather more ciicumstantial in his nanative than he had 
been at Boideaux ; but he was so frequently inter- 
SU]>ted that by the time that he had made an* end of 
speaking neither of his hearers could have given a very 
coherent r/supt/ of the adventures through which he 
had passed. One of them inw’ardly resolved that he 
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should tell her the whole story a^ain from start to finish; 
the other drew a long breath, aiKl But what has 

brought you to Lourdeii, of all places ? That is what I 
do not explain to myseli.” 

“ It is easily explained,’* he answered, smiling. “ When 
I amved at Pan this morning, 1 went straight to your 
house, and was told that you were here. Then I per¬ 
mitted myst'lf to follow you; and, as you w^eie not to 
be found in the rhurrh or near tln‘ Gndlo, 1 walked 
on, u})on the chan<'e of tmeountering you. I was happily 
inspired, as yon see.** 

“You went straight to our housed -you followed us 
here?’* repeated Lady Lultrell. “You were in a gre.it 
liurry, then, to let ns know that you were sale and 
sound ? ’* 

She could guess why h<‘ had been in such a luirry* 
but she wanted to enjoy the luxury ol healing liini say 
what he lost no time in saying. 

“Ah, madiinie, it v as the least that I could do to 
shorten your anxi(*ty by a fevv hoins! I mention<‘d 
to you just now that 1 had uin against l)e Larrouy 
at Bourdeaux ; 1 did not mention that he had told me 
of the annoyance to which you had be<*n sul)j<*ctcd 
tlirough my inexcusable tliougJdlessness. I ought to 
have remembered that, in the event of my death, you 
would be liable to disturbance, and I ought to hav<* 
taken steps to prevtait the possibility of such a thing. 
Most fortunately, and through no merit of my own, I 
have return *d just in lime to take those ste])s, and-'* 

“ But the house is not ours,” inlerriijded Madeline 
quickly; “it has only returned to its former owner, 
and we must give it uj> to you.'* 

“ Pardon me. mademoiselle : legally, the house may 
be mine, but for all practical purpo.sos it belongs to 
you. These are matters of business, which cannot lie 
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made clear in a moment; but I may tell you that I am 
absolutely bound by tfie instructions of my mother, 
who exj^rossf'd a wish on her deathbed that you should 
under no rirruinstancos be disturbed.” 

Had the late Madame de Malglaive expressed such 
a wish ? Well, at all events, Raoul had done so, and 
she had assented—wliich was perhaps sufficient to save 
his chaiacter for veracity. But indeed the subject was 
not one which then' was any need to discuss then and 
theie, and, percenong that Lady Luttrell’s mind was at 
ease, he hastened to change it. He, on his side, had 
questions to ask ; thej^ had many common acquaint¬ 
ances, as to whose w't'Ifare he may not have been 
precisely burning with anxiety to be assured, but the 
mention t>f whose names seived the })urpose of giving 
a lighter turn to tlie conversation. And then he had a 
juoposal to make. 

“It i.s so hot. and those railway carriages are like an 
oven! If w'e were to stay and dine here together? 
Then we might letiiin to Pan by a late train and 
escape lu'ing grilled alive.” 

Lady Luttrell agreed unlu'sitatingly to this suggestion. 
“ The more willingly,” she added. ” because I cannot 
leave Lourdes without acknowledging tlie marvellous 
answer that has been returned to my prayers. You 
<lo not believe, jH^iliaps, that you are here in answer 
to my piayers? You will say that your lift* was saved 
before tliere was any question of my being turned out 
into the street: you w’ere always a little of a sceptic, 
I am afraid. Never mind. Leave me to my faith, and 
I will ask that your scepticism may bo ]iardoned and 
^conquered.—You will find me before the (iiotto in half 
an hour, you others; I would rather he left to myself 
until th^n, if you permit.” 

She turned on her heel and trotted oft’, w’ithout w’aiting 
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for any formal permission. It was unquestionably the 
best thing that she could do, aqd the couple whom she 
left behind licr, although they may have lHH.m .slightly 
embarrassed, did not think it necessary to call her back. 
Raoul spoke first. 

“ T have to thank you and to beg your p<irdon, made¬ 
moiselle,” he began. “ You had the great kindness to 
send me a letter which must have reached Tours after I 
had started for Senegal, and which 1 only received on 
my return from the desert. I hope you divined how 
it wfis that 1 made no rejdy ? ” 

” No atply was lecpiired,” answen'd Madeline hur¬ 
riedly ; ” I fouiul that 1 had done you an injustice, 
and I thought I ouglit to say so — that was all.” 

'‘But was it an injustice? I can’t tell what you 
had heard about me ; but 1 know, unhappily, that you 
might have heard thmgs whn'h, according to your 
ideas, would have soundc'd unpardonabh'.” 

“ 1 have altered my ideas. Now tli.it I come to think 
of them, they never weie so innrh my own idi'as as 
those of my sistci-in-law, who also has altered hers. 
Besides, the things that you speak ol liappened long ago, 

before—Ixdore-” She broke off, perceiving that 

she was going a little too far, and concluded abruptly 
with, “ Anyhow, it does not signify. I am not sorry 
that I wrote to you, and I am glad that you got my 
letter; but it isn't a subject aliout which there is any 
more to be said.” 

*' It is a subject aliout which I have thought a great 
deal.” observed Raoul gently and tentatively. 

But Madeline did not respond. She had moved from 
the spot where her mother had left them, and was un¬ 
consciously walking bai'k towards that for wliich it is 
nat impossible that he had l>een bound when their 
meeting had taken place. No wonder her brain was m a 
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whirl; no wonder sho felt as if a genuine miracle, had 
been worked, and threw furtive, sidelong glances at her 
neiglibour to convince herself that she was not dream¬ 
ing. Ha])piness, when it presents itself after so sudden 
and unimaginable a fashion, is apt to produce queer 
results, and foi the moment she desired nothing more 
ardently than that the man whom she loved would 
leave her. Then* was so much to be considered ; it 
was so essential that she should not lose her self- 
command; and she was so very uncertain of her power 
to retain it. Fear of what he might be going to say 
prompted her, as soon as he ojx'ned his hj)s, to forestall 
liim with a hasty, thoughtless query. 

“What made you go to that horrible country? It 
would have been different if you had been ordered there ; 
but, as you were not, why could yon not have remained 
with your regiment ? “ 

“ You ask me! “ he returned, gazing at her with 
uplifted eyebrows. “ Yet you ought to know, if any one 
ought, what I w'ent to Afiira to seek—and what,” he 
added, shrugging lii'^ shoulders dejrrecatingly, “ I did 
not, as you see, find.” 

“ Flh, gloiy ^ Well, it is not exactly glorious, I sup¬ 
pose, to be defeated: but 1 am sure you did your best 
to be victoiioiis, and no man can do more than his best. 
Tell me about the battle; you gave u» no particulars 
just now.” 

“It was scarcely to be called a battle,” answered 
Rai>ul; “ there was a short scrimmage, during which I 
defended myself instinctively. For the rest, it was not 
glory, as I think you know, that I coveted, but—the 
j^ecognized alternative. I obtained neither the one nor 
the otlier ; yet I am more indebted to my friend Salem 
than I thought I was. since he has enabled me, at least, 
to render one small service to you and your mother.” 
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** Mamma is always in siirli a hurry to jump to con¬ 
clusions,” answered Madeline. I dtni’t think shf‘ can 
have quite understooil what you said about Madame 
de Malglaive, and I am sure 1 did not. We must have 

some clearer cxj>lanali(>n beiore-” 

“ Evcrytliiiig sliall be made as ( le.ir as crystal, i piom- 
ise you!” interrupted the young man sonu'wliat auda¬ 
ciously. “But we need not dis<,'u^s diy matters oj 
business now and heic, ne(‘d we ? Do you know 
where we are, I w'omkT? Do you remember this ” 

“ I remember it so well,” she answ<‘red quietly, “ that 
I came here to-day on purpose to see it again. I do 
not mind your knowing that ; I want you to know: 
and besides, mamma is sure to tell you, so tliere woulil 
he no use- —” 


He caught her by both hands, crying out her name 
in passionate accents whu h tlid not fail to Imd an echo 
in her heart ; but she wrenched herself away. 


'‘It can't l>e ! '’ slu i-xclaimed. 


“ Don’t you under¬ 


stand how impossible it is ? I ha\'t‘ not had lime to 


think; but I know very well that the moie 1 think of 


it the more 1 shall be con vim (‘d that it is out of the 


question.” 

“ Because I am not worth}’ of you ?—because I rlid 
this and that beiore 1 knew you ? But, Madeline-” 

” No; not because of that. Did I not tell you that 
I liav'c changed my ideas, and that even (darissa has 
changed hers ? But how can I acccjit you, now that 
W'c are so poor an<i you are so rich ? Would not every¬ 
body call me, ,in<l have a right to call me, an intrigante? 
I had my chance, and I w;is too blind ami ojnnionated 
to take it; it cannot lie given to me a second time.” 

But of course it could be, and was. By pleas so feeble 
no lover in tlie world was likely to lie disc<»uraged; and 
Raoul de Malglaive, from the moment that lie knew all 
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ho wanted to know, prov(*d himself as masterful as he 
h:id liitheito been diffident. 

“ Are we to be made miserable for the rest of our 
hv('s for fear of ill-natured speeches being made about 
one or both of us ? ” he pertinently inquired, “ That 
would be a little too strong ! No; you have told now 
that you love me, and decidedly I do not release you 
from your word ! Think no more about these jiitiable 
trifl(‘s, and tell me again—tell me that you are really as 
ha])py as I am ! 

Assuianr(‘s (d the nature requested are apt to occupy 
a very long time m the giving, and at th<' dowager Lady 
Luttrell's age one caniiol remain for uj^waids ot halt 
an hour upcwi one’s knees without expeiiencing jihysical 
sensations whicdi are not conducive to devotion. So 
her lady^hip lose liom hcT knees and sat down^ patiently 
and contentedly enough, u])on a neighbouring bench, to 
await the rt'tuin of two ])eopk‘ who had forgotten all 
about dinner. Tlu'ir protracted abs<*nre did not dis¬ 
quiet hei, and when .it Itmgth they appealed, pacing 
along quite slowly, side hv side, there was no occasion 
for them to tell a tale w'hu li told itself. 

“ What I shall never be able to understand,” re¬ 
marked Raoul’s prospective moth(T-in-law at a later 
jieiiod of the evening, " is why all this did not happen 
long ago. Ah, Madeline, my child, I owe a fine crop 
of grey hairs to you : and assuredly it is not to you 
that this poor fellow is indebted for his life.” 

” But I am indebted to her for everything that makes 
it w'orth my while to live,” said Raoul. ” Besides,” he 
added, thinking of certain unpalatable allusions made 
J)y his betrothed to the repaymient of a sum of money 
due to him, ” there can be no more question of debts 
between us now, thank God ! ” 

Lady Luttrell w^as ready enough to thank God, and 
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Raoul, when the suggestion was timidly made, was not 
unwilling to jxiy a final visit »to the Grotto, As he 
knelt there,’ sJigJitly in the rear of two ladies who may 
have been offering up petitions on his behalf, and as he 
gazed at the hhkze of tapers which the twilight was 
making conspicuous, he thought to hiinst'H that it weis 
not, after all, such a very difficult thing to believe in 
divine interference with mundane affaiis. Some jieojilo 
l>ecome devotees when they are in des])aii ; others, 
when their fondest hopes liave bt^tm tulfilled. It is a 
question of lemperament and ciH urnstaiices; and Raoul 
do Miilglaive, being what he is, may quite ]io,ssil>ly die 
in the odour ot sanctity. It may, at any rate, be jae- 
dicted with confidence that he will never, li he can hclj) 
it, cause* a inonieut of iirn asiiH’Ss to his wife, whose 
mind wnll sr.in'cly be easy until she has liroiight him 
within tlie comprehensive embrace of Mother Church. 



CtlAPTER XLVII, 


A COMFORTABLE CONCLUSION, 

“ And so,” remarked the Reverend Paul Liittrell, “our 
ends have been shap(‘d for us, in s]>itt‘ of the frantic 
cfloi ts that some of us have made to rough-hew them.” 

He was lying flat U})on his back on a flowery, grassy 
meadow beside his sister-in-law, who had established 
hois(‘lf ui>on a cam])-stool bimeath a large white urn- 
bi(‘lla, and who replied, - 

” Oh yes; they have been shaj>ed — I am bound to 
admit that. But I don’t think I ever denied the ex- 
isti'nce of a Providence, did I ? ” 

” 1 thought you did. You certainly denied the exist- 
eniT of most things which are obvious to a plain man 
like myself. But you hav(‘ eaten humble pie now; 
and besides. I am too hot and too comfoitable and too 
tired, after the long tramp I have had to-day, to argue. 
What a lovely, quiet sj>ot you have managed to dis¬ 
cover in this tourist-ridden land ! ” 

He raistni his head a little to survey the prospect, 
which indeed looked charming enough on that cloud¬ 
less summer dav to have attract<‘d more tourists than 
had ap[)arcntly found their way thither. The shattered 
]>eaks of the Diahlerets rose, snow-bespiinkled, against 
a dark blue sky : on eitliei side of the smiling valley 
towered those eternal, majestic heights which neither 
took nor Gaze can ever vulgarize; and Paul Luttrell, 
himself a I'vcdestrian tourist in Switzerland for a brief 
holiday, gavx a sigh of satisfaction. He had only iust 
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arrived, having been summoned by his brother and iiis 
sister-in-law, who had heard oj his vicinity, and who 
wished—so they sahh-to give him ocular demonstration 
of the marvellous imj^rov^enient which mountain air had 
already efiecled in Netta’s he<iUli. 

“ Where is Guy ? " he asked j lestnitly. 

“ He has gone oft somewhere with liis gun,'' answered 
Claiissii, “ accompanied by Netta on a mule and ,i sot- 
disant chamois-hunter whom he has ]>icked n}\ There 
is not the slightest chance, I helievi', ot his finding 
anytliing to shoot; hut he says it iiuikts him ieel more 
comfortable to cairy a heavy gun over his shoulder, 
and it seems to he an understood thing now’ tliat wdicrever 
he goes Netta is to go. She w'ill gi'ow np into a grouse- 
shooting. salmori-cat<‘hiiig young w’oman, 1 foresee.” 

‘‘Well, that may he better for bei, ]x*rliaps, than 
growing up into a stiiiii]>-orating young woman.” 

” As if I had ever t ontemplated such a thing ! Hut, 
downtrodden as 1 am, I mean to have some voice in 
my daughtet's education; and as soon as she is leally 
strong again, lessons wall have to be resum<‘d. (riiy 
thinks that tlie less hook-learning a woman has the 
more likely she is to <*njoy life. We should qu.uiel 
over the question if w'e had not hound oiir.s«dves by 
the most solemn vows never to quarrc‘1 again over any 
question.” 

‘‘ So that when you differ, the weaker will have* to go 
cheerfully to the wall,” remaiki'd Paul. ” Tliat is an 
admirable plan, and T trust you have realized by this 
time which of you is the weaker vesstd. You don’t look 
particularly downtrodden,” he added, with a glance at 
Clarissa, whose face had reciivcTed an almost girlish 
roundness of outline; ” slavery seems to agree pretty 
well w'ith you, so far.” 

She laid down the strip of embroidery upon which 
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she had been engaged and turned a pair of depiecating 
eycn> tow aids him “ l*am so jx^rfectly happy and con¬ 
tented," said she, that I fed as if I owed a personal 
a]H»logy to ev(‘iy one ot the w’’<>men whom I have been 
trying to rn*ike discontented, and who have such much 
beltei leasons than I ever hid for being so " 

" Tbit v\onld be latlur a long job wouldn’t it ^ Rut 
you did, I believe, bum your faKe gods m a quasi-public 
manner " 

" Will, I ionf(ss< <l that I had ceased to woiship them 
I don't think 1 denounced tliem as false—not all ot 
them anvhoiv. What I wanted jieople to understand 
was that I invself couhln’t iny k)ngfr be one of the 
leaders of that movement , I didn’t mean to say that it 
was an entiitlj mistake n moveiiKUit " 

" You could staudv ha\( been more convincing, 
though 1 dare s*iy you might hive beim more logical. 
As loi apologies on(‘ does nc)t btg paidon for having 
(ome to oii(‘’s stuiscs May \oui blight example find 
many inut*itors ’ ’’ 

" It w'ould be In thM to wish that many women mav 
be blesstd with the diaiiLC and the powei to follow- my 
examjile You must remember that I ctuild not have 
done what I have done if Ciuv had not been Guy. Well, 
I have the com tort ot knowing that one, at least, of my 
Ituinei follow CIS in the person of Maddirie has escaped 
fiom being led astiav b\ mv mistaken advice. By the 
way, did I tdl vou that Madeline and your mother are 
to ai rivi" here this evening ^ " 

" You don’t mean to siv so ’ ’’ exclaimed Paul, assum¬ 
ing 0 sitting postine " \o ; I have Ix'eii out of leach 
ol letUis, and I did not oven know tluat they had left 
Pau. It w'as onl} when I was upon the point of starting 
fiom London that I heaid the news of Madeline’s engage¬ 
ment, about w’hich my mother wrote in enthusiastic 
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language. Tell me about it, for 1 presume that you 
are in possession of all particulars.” 

” It has been a strange and romantic affair,” answered 
Clarissa. ” Your mother ascribes what has happened 
to a miracle; but you, of course, don’t believ^o in 
miracles.” 

” My dear Clarissa, don’t I pray for rain or fair weather 
whenever my bishop directs me to do so ? If you were 
to ask me whether I belie*v(‘d that miracles are matters 
of everyday occurrence, I should have to answer that 
I don't; but I haidly scf* how a man ran go about the 
world with his e 3 X*s open and den^* that the)? (akt* pUue 
every now and then.” 

” Even when the)* aie s.ii(l to have been woiked ])y 
Our Lady of Lourdes ? ” 

” 1 didn’t come < ut for a holiday to be drawn int«) 
theological discussions; I would rather listen to the 
history of the strange and rom.intic affair, jilease.” 

So Claiissa related .i narrative* of which the* full d<‘tails 
had but recently lieen communicated to her: and when 
she ended, Paul was fain to admit that human agency 
had donew'hat in it lay to convert a simple love tale into 
a very ugly trag< dy. 

” Mad(*line has indeed had a nairow escape, and scj 
have you 1 ” hf* remaikc'd. 

” That is just what I feel. Never again, you may 
be sure, will I run such a risk. All youi flower-girls 
shall marry need)' and disrepiita])li (ostermongews now 
before 1 lift a finger to deter tl»em I ” 

” Well, you wouldn't deter them if you lilted the 
whole ten at uik c*,” said Panl ; ” nevertheless, I ('on- 
gratulate you u}>on a wiv* resolution. Is that your 
uncle bearing down uixm u'j wdth a newspaper in his 
hand ? ” 

Mr, Dent, who had been jxjrsuaded, not without 
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some difficulty, to join this little family gathering in 
the Alps, shook hands w^h the newcomer, and observed 
that th(‘ Radi('als, as he had always foresi'en would 
he the casts were rushing upon their own destruction. 

“ I give them less than a year to lose all credit with 
the constituencies." said he. " As if they could hope 
to carry one out of the Iialf-dozcn revolutionary measures 
that they announce, with a patchwork majority like 
theirs 1 Not that I com]>lain of them for promising 
what everybody knows that they can’t i)erfoi7n. On 
the contrary, I am inftnip'ly obligi*d to them tor being 
such geese as to go about the <'«mntiy })roclaiming their 
intentions; and I anticipate that, at the next general 
election, we shall replace them by a fine, large Hock of 
swans, including Sir Guy Luttrell. You will allow me, 
I hoj)e, my dear, to count (riiy as a swan- that rara avis 
a black swan, shall wo say ?" 

“ W(‘ll, he is a Tory, at all events," answered Clarissa. 
" Uncle Tom has made up his mind that Ciiiy is to sit 
in Parliament for tlu‘ division wdiich his father used to 
reprt'sent," she explained to Paul. “ Pei haps it would 
be a good thing." 

"It is a necessary thing that he should have some 
work to do," Mr. Dent declared. " You don’t think 
so now, because ycui and he happen to be living at present 
in a sort of Garden of Eden ; but you may recollect the 
catristrophe which befell our first parents by reason of 
(heir idleness." 

" I’m very glad to hear it accounted for on that 
ground," said Clarissa; ** I have always hitherto been 
given to understand that the woman and the tree of 
Jcnowledge were to blame." 

"It is not for me," returned her uncle, ‘‘ to dispute 
the mischief that may be brought about by a woman 
who nibbles at the tree of knowledge; but, more by 
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good luck than by good guidance, we have esca|K*d 
that particular danger. Let us not run our heads 
against another.*' 

They were the U'ss likely to do that because Guy 
himselt was quite alive to th(‘ ]>eiils ot yielding to con¬ 
stitutional indolence. He will never be the prominent 
jiolilical personage that his lather w^as; but he has 
made him.self extremely pojnilar with his constituents 
in these latter days, and the Chanel's art* that their 
demands upon his time and attention will keej) liirn a 
busy man tor the lest oi his life. 

He returned with .111 empty bag but a clieerful coun¬ 
tenance from the heiglits, just in lime to welcome his 
mother and his sister on their airival, and slioitly altei- 
wauls a very joyous little company sat dowm to dine 
togethei. They Iiad a great d«*al to say to on<* anolh<‘i ; 
but there were si'veral tojiics w'hifh, naturally enough, 
they preferred to leave out of discussion until they 
should have broken up into grouj)s; and only after the 
sun had disajqieared behind the nags, and twinkling 
stars were beginning to show themsi'lves hen* and thei'e, 
did the dowager, who had seated herself beside Mr. Dent 
on the verandah of the little hotel, remark, — 

“ This is all very delightful; but is it quite right that 
Guy should accept such a magnifn ent juesent from you 
as a large estate and its revenues > " 

“It is absolutely right." re[)]iecl Mr. Dent. “ Tlie 
estate, you sih.*, must liavc gone in a few years' time 
to his wife, .ince there is nobody else to inhei it from me : 
and I think you will agree that it is better lor the I'statc, 
aii well as lor her and for him, that he should be mastei 
in his own house. For the moment, to be sure, Clarissa 
is as reasonable as c^n he desired ; but my experiimce- - 
pardon me for saying so—is that the reasonableness 
of women is not a thing to be implicitly relied upon. 
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Therefore, if I liave made Guy a piesent, I have done 
so simply l)ccause it suited my own conv'enicnce, and 
it isn’t a ciise for ^latitude.’* 

“ That is exactly what Raoul says about the ChAteau 
de (irancy. He ])ioten<ls that I shall do liim a service 
by roli(‘vinf^ him of a house for \vhi(‘h he luis no use; 
and, ma foi / what would you have ? I am an iin- 
srrupulous old woman, I fear; but I tell myself that I 
should mak*' the youn^;; poo]>Ie unhappy it I were to 
raise diffirulties.” 

“ 1 am sure you w<uild ; and I may ad«l that T don’t 
think it was V(‘iy fiieiidly on >oiit’ pait to ronceal the 
fart that you wi'n* in difhnilties from an old and trusted 
adviser. I thou/:»lit, of course, that your private fortune 
remained ini art.” 

But, my d('ar friend, what could you have done if 
you had known the rontnuy ? For all my poverty 
and nnscru{>ulousnos>, I am not a downiight mendicant! 
Enfitiy Heaven has been \'ory good to me, and I may 
ho]>e now to end my days in ]>eace.” 

“ Precisely my own semtiments,” observed Mr. Dent. 
** At OUT age one doesn't a*^k for nnn'h ; but one is 
iituommonly liK'ky, all the same, if one gets the little 
tliat one wants. Dear me! I believe there was a 
time, long ago, wlien I wanted to be Chancellor of the 
ENchetpier.’' 

They went on chatting about liygone days and for- 
gottt n ambitions until Clarissa stejipt^d out of the house 
to join them. 

“ 1 have been talking to Madeline,” she announced, 
” and I feel even humbler than I did an hour ago—^u’hich 
k saying something. How near I ha\(‘ lx*en to making 
sliipwreck of my little world ! ” 

” It must be admitted, my dear,” answered Mr. Dent 
dryly, “that circumstances seemed at one time tobe 
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all in favour of your fell designs; but then other cir¬ 
cumstances arose, you see, and ground you and your 
designs to powder as easily as‘possible. Being in an 
optimistic mood this evening, I venture to believe that 
that will always be the case. The big world and all 
the little worlds are somewhat out oi health; but human 
nature has a knack of asserting itself at the right niomenl, 
and so our necks are delivered from the yoke of amateur 
physicians. To have cured herself of «*mpiri('ism is surely 
a sufficient feat for any one woman to have acroniplisbed ! 
Put that leather in your cap, iny dc^ar, and accept your 
old uncle’s R\spectful congratulations with it.” 


THK 











